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ABSTRACT 


Using Guyana, one of the smaller emergent nations 
(3a, COmsUuare mt Loss) population. 27147000) as a case ‘study, 
this thesis attempts to examine and explain why the people 
O£ Third World countries generally persist in having high 
educational and SSS eRER ET aspirations and expectations 
in the context of underdevelopment and chronic unemployment. 

The main theoretical argument of this study is that 
the Guyanese economy and society being part of the world 
capitalist system, have always been exploited in the con- 
text of dependent. capitalism of which the Centre-Periphery 
arrangement iS a crucial aspect. Dependent capitalism 
entails the development of a dualistic economic and wage 
structure. AS a consequence, Guyanese have traditionally 
entertained high aspirations and expectations for the type 
of education that would enable them to become occupationally 
mobile in the small but dynamic high-wage, modern and 
service sectors of the economy. Unfortunately, the modern 
and service sectors have not expanded quickly enough to 
provide sufficient jobs for the thousands of Guyanese 
job-seekers, especially the primary school and secondary 
school leavers, hence a situation of underdevelopment and 
chronic unemployment. 

Through the general theoretical framework of this 
study referred to as Dynamic Structuralism (a conflict 


approach) the data obtained from both structural and 
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social-psychological sources are examined in connection 
with three interrelated aspects of the framework pertaining 
moecthe Guyanese problem studied. First, the attempt is 
made to examine the causes of the problem of underdevelop- 
ment and chronic unemployment in Guyanese society. Second, 
an explanation is sought for the extremely high (but sub- 
jectively realistic) oapire tines and expectations for 
education and jobs focussed mainly on the modern and service 
sectors of the economy. Third, an effort is made to explain. 
what effect factors such as residence, sex, social class 
and ethnicity have on respondents' aspirations and 
expectations in a context of underdevelopment and chronic 
unemployment. 

The study demonstrates that over a period of time 
(circa the late 1940's to the present) a disjunction has 
developed between Guyanese' educational and occupational 
aspirations/expectations on the one hand, and the ability 
or capacity of the economy to cater to these aspirations/ 
expectations on the other hand. The mass elected govern- 
ments of the Peoples Progressive Party and the Peoples 
National Congress (especially the latter) have tended to 
fuel this disjunction by rapidly expanding educational 
provisions at all levels and by rapidly expanding the 
service sector of the economy. It is argued that these 
have only been measures of expediency since they have not 


promoted real economic growth and have not helped to solve 
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the chronic unemployment problem or change the substantial 
wage differentials that exist peeen the modern and non- 
modern sectors. 

While the government since 1971 has declared itself 
to be socialist and has instituted various measures such as 
the nationalisation of expatriates’ holdings, the reorient- 
ing of. existing and the aeeeon of new institutions in the 
society with the apparent aim of bringing about rapid 
economic and social changes, the evidence shows that these 
measures have not helped to solve the chronic problems of 
the society. The author argues that this is so mainly 
because no attempt has been made to bring about fundamental 
changes simultaneously in the economic and social structure 


as well as in the educational system. 
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CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTION: EDUCATION, UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND MOBILITY IN THE THIRD “WORLD 


the aim iof this chapter is to attempt a brief 
survey of the literature in relation to the three areas 
subsumed by the title. An attempt is made to examine the 


reasons usually adduced for the problem of unemployment in 
fie third Wout the role of education in solving or 
exacerbating the unemployment situation, and the problem 

of educational and occupational mobility in a context where 


the supply of educated manpower seems to exceed the supply 


Ghee yobs. 


The Problem 

One of the most significant indicators of inadequate 
economic and social development in most Third World 
nations today is that of increasing rates of unemployment 
which range from 15 to 25 per cent of the labour force in 
urban eee Unemployment, furthermore, is predominant 
among the young between the ages of 15 and 24 years.> 
Under the capitalist system there will be a tendency for 
unemployment to occur since capitalists prefer capital 
intensive technology which has the effect of reducing the 
growth of demand for Labour.” However, while the unem- 
ployment problem is not so serious in the industrialised 


countries, in the developing countries the unemployment 


problem is chronic and surpasses the unemployment experi- 
ence Orethne industrialised countries at thesheight of the 
Great Depression in the 1930's.> 

Subsumed under the label of the unemployment prob- 
lem are several interrelated problems such as the following: 

Veli olOt baie, Ouework Opportunities... —This vs 
referred to as open unemployment (persons without work and 
seeking ages 

2. Open underemployment and disguised underemploy- 
ment in addition to open unemployment. Open underemployment 
is a situation in which persons are working less than 32 
hours per week and seeking to work longer.’ Disguised 
underemployment iS a situation in which persons are working 
less than 32 hours per week and would probably seek longer 
hours if the opportunity were available. ° 

3. Attitudes and job expectations, particularly 
amongst the young and educated, which quite frequently vary 
sharply with the jobs available and with me priority jobs 
for quickening the pace of national development. 

There are a wide range of general causes related to 
the phenomenon of unemployment common to countries of the 
Third World—causes such as Ee: demand, deficiencies 
of supply, mismatching between employment opportunities and 
individual expectations and abilities, lack of suitable 


institutions and market distortions, both within a country 


and Pere oe pe Ene literature also stresses the 
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important differences as to the nature and causes of unem- 
ployment characterising different developing countries. 
In Sri Lanka, for example, unemployment among secondary 
school and university graduates is the most important part 
Ofethe= problem’ (important at least®in political cerms)'-* 
In India, seasonal underemployment is a greater problem 
than rural open anemplowmentees In Colombia, because of the 
highly unequal system of land tenure, a large proportion 
of the rural population is deprived of sufficient land for 
work and income; some are totally Vandless.+? ineaAfmiea, 
while there is no landless class, there is often inadequate 
transport, capital, knowledge, institutional channels and 
PiCcenciven= cOmstimutater tullsenployment’ and alreasonable 
level of Pneoneaae 

Following from the remarks made in the earlier 
part of this chapter concerning the idea that unemployment 
is an inherent characteristic of capitalist societies, 
mention should be made here of the notion that while the 
capitalist system characterises both 'developed' (indus- 
trialised) and '‘underdeveloped' (Third World) economies 
and societies, the consequences of dependent capitalism in 
the Third World countries are somewhat different from the 
consequences of capitalism in the industrialised world. 
The following are some of these differences: 

1. Since ideally, the capitalist system is based 


on the operation of free market forces governed by the 


economic principles of supply and demand, unemployment 
Seems ecOsberaupermanentiteature of Gcapitalist organization. 
In the time of an economic 'boom' the unemployment rate 
tends to fall while in the time of an economic 'slump,' 
the unemployment rate tends to rise. While in the 
developed capitalist economies the unemployment rate might 
tend to be between 5 and 10 aes cent, in the dependent 
capitalist economies the unemployment problem is chronic, 
the unemployment rates generally exceeding 20 per cent of 
the employed labour force. The probable reason for this 
is that while the developed capitalist economies are hardly 
subjected to any large-scale exploitation of their economies 
by foreigners, the opposite is the case for the dependent 
capitalist economies. These economies are integrated with 
those of the developed capitalist economies and exploited 
for the benefit of the developed capitalist world. 

2. Within the context of the capitalist system, 
schools function to reinforce capitalist structures. As 
a consequence, schools reproduce the social relations of 
capitalist development. Bearing in mind the idea that 
education is the most important avenue for occupational 
and social mobility, the problem of ‘educated unemploy- 
ment' is sooner or later bound to arise within capitalist 
society. This is probably because there is hardly any 
regulation between educational supply and occupational 


demand. While the educated unemployed are found in both 
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the 'developed' and dependent capitalist economies and 
societies, educated unemployment is not such a serious 
problem for those in the former societies mainly because 
EnerewaresmanyemOresalternativeravenucs Ofe mobility ein 
these societies. In the dependent capitalist economies 
and societies, on the other hand, alternative avenues of 
mobility are extremely ME sROAN ET even non-existent. 
Furthermore, the chronic unemployment problem in these 
societies increases the demand for school expansion since 
unemployment generally affects those with less schooling 
more than it does those with more schooling.?? 
3. Carnoy argues that while capitalist develop- 
ment may be characterised by a generally positive increase 
in per capita income, the income distribution is unchanged 
or increasingly finda Another probable difference 
between the 'developed' and dependent capitalist economies 
and societies is that the wage and salary differentials 
existing in the latter economies and societies are 
greater than those existing in the former economies and 
S0cretivess Following s£rom=thas=ash the nocron that’ the 
social demand for education in the dependent capitalist 
economies is linked to individuals' perceptions of sub- 
sequent opportunities in the modern sector of the economy 
in which one can obtain Poe Nahese waces and salaries. 
Thus the wage differentials existing between the modern 


and non-modern sectors influence the social demand for 
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education in that individuals hope to become occupationally 
mobile in the modern sector. Mainly because of its depen- 
dent capitalist nature, the modern sector is unable to 
expand quickly enough to satisfy the thousands of job 
aspirants. The developed capitalist economies are 
apparently not dualistic. The quite diversified occupa- 
tional structure tends to provide reasonable opportunities 
Poueindividualsmobility : 

It can be argued that the above features discussed 
in relation to the capitalist system are not necessarily 
characteristic of the non-capitalist (socialist) system of 
economic and social organization. The probable reason 
for this is that the socialist system is a non-market 
system in which central planning is prominent. Thus 
through manpower planning and other socialist measures 
the goals in the economic and social structure tend to 
parallel those of the educational system thereby avoiding 
the contradictions of the capitalist system. 

There are at least four common features of the 
unemployment problem in the Third World. These are as 
follows: 

1. Young workers preponderate in the unemployed 
group. The rate of unemployment among young workers is 
double or more than double that applying to the labour 
force seneeeien ee 


2. The proportion of 'inexperienced' workers tends 
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to be considerable. Inexperience is usually defined as 
having never worked before, to having never held a particu- 
lar job for more than two or three weelsy The proportion 
of inexperienced unemployed to the total unemployed seems 
to vary from about 20 per cent to over 60 per eee 
3. Relative to the whole working population, the 
unemployed as a group tend to be better educated, especially 
where young and inexperienced unemployed are numerous. 2 
4. Unemployment rates are relatively low among 
highly educated people. It is among the middle group— 
primary and secondary school leavers—where unemployment 
rates are the highest. 7° 
The concentration of unemployment among the rela- 
tively younger age-groups who have had some level of 
education in part reflects the rapid rates of population 
growth over the last two decades. Comparative data indicate 
that population expansion in Third World countries has 
been occurring quite rapidly. For instance, the world's 
total population which numbered 2,986 million in 1960, was 
estimatedfat 37610) mi bivon in 1970 and is expected to 
reach 4,374 million by 18.804 Of this figure, the popula- 
tion in the less developed regions in the world in 1980 is 
expected to be 3,193 million which is more than the 
entire world's population in 1960047 


The so called ‘population explosion" embodies a 


more potent 'pupil explosion’ and the accompanying increased 
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financial investment to cater to the educational demands of 
LiSepiipigeTexpLoOsion.* 

Thesstatistics tnbieble a1 andircate the rapidly 
rising rates of educational expenditures for both the 
developed and developing countries. Two points appear to 
be of Significance: The first is that both the developed 
and developing countries have increased their educational 
expenditures substantially over the period under review. 
The second point is the tremendous gap in educational 
spending between the developed and developing countries. 
When one considers the fact that population is increasing 
more rapidly in the developing countries, one has to con- 
clude that the developed countries continue to be success-— 
ful in providing a better education for their peoples both 
in guantitative and qualitative terms whereas the developing 
countries are 'struggling' to keep pace with educational 
provisions primarily in quantitative terms. This point is 
seen more clearly when one examines the enrolment pattern 
at the first, second and third educational levels. 

From Table 1.2 one sees that overall worldwide 
enrolment has increased by 52.8 per cent which is con- 
centrated mainly at the third level. A comparison of the 
developed and developing countries indicates that while 
enrolment has increased substantially at the third level 
for the developed countries, enrolment has risen quite 


Sian pucdiaelyedt auletniee evets vim the case of the 


TABLE/ 1.1 
EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BETWEEN 1960 AND 1971 
(IN MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS) FOR DEVELOPED 


AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


L960 EO Tal & INCREASE 


Developed Countries 49,510 168,770 

% 92.0 9233 240.9 
Developing Countries 4,300 14,000 

% 8.0 Ca 225.6 
World Total Fou. Le2e uO 

% 100 100 CAEN ie ¥ 


Source: Adapted from UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1973, 
DP ARYL Gal 7. 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL ENROLMENT BY EDUCATIONAL LEVELS BETWEEN 


1960 AND 1971 FOR DEVELOPED AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Developed 
Countries 


% Increase 
(1960-71) 


Developing 
Countries 


% Increase 
(1960-71) 


World Total 


% Increase 
(1960-71) 
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PUPILS ENROLLED (IN THOUSANDS) 
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184,385 
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Adapted from UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 1973, 
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developing countries. Yet when one examines Table 1.2 in 
Melavtiongsto Tablegit ly onemnotaces thatmin’ thescasesof the 
developed countries a larger sum of money is expended on a 
smaller number of people. As far as the developing 
countries are concerned, educational expenditure is spread 
out much more thinly over a larger number of people. 
Consequences of the Social Demand 

for Education 

Concomitant with increased social demand for 
education and an increased supply of the educated in the 
Third World countries, there has developed a situation of 
chronic unemployment. As has already been pointed out, 
while unemployment rates among the highly educated are 
relatively low, unemployment among the educated as a group 
is a formidable problem. This problem is one of the out- 
comes of the social demand for education. 

Existing research, such as the following, points 
to the nature and extent of the unemployment problem among 
the educated in various countries: 

1. Quayyum Malick has pointed out in reference to 


Pakistan in 1973 that 20,000 science graduates and 


engineers and a considerable number of technically qualified 


people from the polytechnics were without jobs. Malick 
also noted that 30 per cent of the educated in Pakistan 
were cnenulioyedhenm 


2. In the Philippines, as far back as 1961, fewer 
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than’25 per cent of all high school graduates in the: age- 
group under 35 had full-time jobs; another 44 per cent were 
looking for work or had only part-time jobs; the rest had 
stepped out of the labour market. It was significant that 
it made little difference whether the job-seekers had taken 
general, academic, or vocational courses; the unemployment 
rate dealt even-handedly with all. University graduates 
faved slightly better; yet still notsrtoo Wen eae 
3. A study in relation to the United Arab Republic 
in the 1960's reports that "about 70 per cent of the 
university enrolment is in the Faculties of Arts, Law and 
Commerce, and for the vast majority of these there is no 
Geman geet sare SUCH Weagraduates s@. 7.65 ,.constituteia large and 
rapidly growing group whose skills are largely substandard 
and Gnwanted ens” 
4. In India, between 1956 and 1962, the number of 
job-seeking 'matriculates' and 'intermediates' on the 
employment registers at various centres rose from 217,000 
to over 644,000. For the same period, university graduates 
on the registers rose from 27,000 to over amon oe 
5. In most of Latin America unemployment and under- 
employment have been heavy among secondary school and 
university graduates for many years while many African 
countries have experienced high unemployment rates among 


primary school leavers.7/ 


Closely related to the phenomenon of educated 
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unemployment is the problem of the 'brain drain' from the 
GWacadesWOrld, cOy Lhe industroaalised "countries. AS *Van Der 


Kroef observes: 


Perhaps none of the problems facing the developing 

areas in our time is as potentially dangerous to 

their long term growth and stability as the steady 

migration of the skilled and talented in these 

areas to the industrially advanced countries. 28 
It can be argued that an important reason for the 'brain 
drain' problem is that the social demand for education has 
resulted in a large percentage of the educated and skilled 
not being able to find employment in the relatively slowly 
expanding economies of underdeveloped countries, hence 
the attempt by the educated and skilled to find employment 
in various industrialised countries. The statistics 
indicate the extent of the 'brain drain’ to the developed 
countries. For instance, between 1956 and 1967, immigra- 
tion into the United States of engineers, physicians and 
scientists (including college and university instructional 
staff in these fields) from all nations had tripled from 
Syo/3aecO 15,272. immigratzron from the developing countries 
in this period, however, had more than quadrupled, rising 
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Similarly, over 

40 per cent of those who had been granted Landed Immigrant 

Status to Canada in 1974 can be said to have come from the 

developing areas of the woctal 
While the 'brain drain' of the educated and 


skilled from the developing to the industrialised countries 
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can be viewed as a coping mechanism developed in Third 
World countries to alleviate the chronic unemployment 
problem, a serious and growing problem in many Third World 
countries is that of educational devaluation or gqualifica- 
tion escalation which is directly related to the chronic 
unemployment problem. As Ronald Dore observes: 

The paradox of the situation is that the worse the 

educated unemployment situation gets and the more 

useless educational certificates become, the 

stronger grows the pressure for an expansion of 

educational facilities. : 
Thus in a context of chronic unemployment and underdevelop- 
ment a 'mad scramble' seems to take place for ever higher 
levels of education leading to increasing pressures on 
existing educational and other resources and resulting in 
wastage of human resources to a large extent because of 
the inability of the economy to accommodate this growing 
‘army’ of credential holders. 

The problems outlined in regard to the Third World 
as a whole are also characteristic of the emergent nation 
Off Guyana which 1s the Third World, country selected ‘for 
detailed study. Guyana, too, experiences chronic unemploy- 
ment, the rate of which exceeds 22 per cent of the labour 
force, a relatively 'stagnant economy’ characterised by 
dependent capitalism, and an educational 'explosion' in 
which Guyanese continually aim for the highest levels of 


education in order to become occupationally mobile in the 


modern sector of the economy. 


therevyeareagat Least #-Ounemaimetheorecticalyarguments 
Whechwtiuy Teo, account sforsythesrelated problems tof.educational 
inflation, educated unemployment, chronic unemployment and 
underdevelopment in Third World countries. These arguments 


are as follows: 


We BPrererence s£Om Nonsmanvals jobs sand) the -colonial 
experience. , 

2. The micro-structural-economic argument. 

3. The modernization thesis. 

4. The macro-structural-economic argument. 


The first two theoretical arguments have a narrower 
range and deal with the problem from a somewhat restricted 
framework by focussing specifically on reasons for high 
unemployment rates in Third World countries and assuming 
certain 'givens.' The third and fourth arguments are more 
broad-based in that they deal with the reasons for chronic 
unemployment, underdevelopment and educational inflation. 
Each of these arguments will be critically considered in 
turn. 

Preference for Non Manual Jobs 
and the Colonial Experience 

The first popular argument is that the young and 
relatively well educated "tend to show a marked preference 
- . . £0r non-manual work which is considerably at variance 
with the existing structure of scree icee cee Turnham, 


for example, observes that during 1966 in Bogota, over 
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60 per cent of first time job-seekers were looking for 
white collar work while white collar male workers comprised 
only 40 per cent of the total labour ese An Indian 
sample showed that while 60 per cent of first time job- 
seekers sought white collar jobs and less than 30 per cent 
industrial work, less than 20 per cent of the employed 
population had white collar Saige! In the same vein 
Van Der Kroef points to the situation in Malaysia in 1968 
where the "government needed more technicians instead of 
white collar sonhaeg. to" According to Van Der Kroef: 
"The problem of a simultaneous glut of would-be white collar 
employees and a shortage of technical workers reflects the 
persistence of traditional vocational preferences and 
aversions, ingmany wi the) Astanjnatrons, -and;/indeed,} in 
developing countries generally."7° 
Closely related to the view that there is a prefer- 
ence for white collar types of employment in Third World 
countries is the observation that this attitude was fostered 
through the colonial experience and that the present educa- 
tional systems of Third World countries being 'hangovers' 
from the colonial era, tend to perpetuate neocolonial 
attitudes towards work. Gunnar Myrdal points out in refer- 
ence to South Asia, that the colonisers quickly acquired 
the habit of avoiding physical toil and acted like members 
Of aisisupercaste | = Byeso) doinguthéy~created.a false 


impression of contemporary conditions in western 
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industrialised societies. Of more significance, according 
to Myrdal, was the school system developed by the colonial 
governments. Colonial rule created openings for white 
collar workers and administrators, especially the junior 
and intermediate positions, which in time were filled by 
the locals in the various colonies. The curriculum in the 
schools was literary and academic and this emphasis also 
agreed with the traditional inclinations in South Asia. 
Parents in the higher socio-economic strata were generally 
very eager for their children to take advantage of the 
colonial type of education because in addition to its 
prestige value, this type OF ieducatdon commanded an income 
far above that of an ordinary Mabouert 44 

It can be argued, however, that it was not the 
‘aversion for manual work' or the ‘colonial experience' 
per se which have led Third World peoples to aspire for an 
academic type of education or for white collar types of 
jobs. An important aspect of colonialism was that the 
colonial power had .a vested interest in the modern sector 
and so made this more attractive in terms of prestige and 
remuneration for jobs. To obtain a job in the modern 
sector required a certain level of education. Thus under 
colonialism, because of the wage differentials between the 
modern and non-modern sectors, the colonised took the 
TR attitude of striving for the type of education 


that would ensure them a rewarding and secure job in the 
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modern sector. Independence for the colonies has seen the 
Pieces tne of the colonial power from the colonial scene but 
the basic colonial pattern remains: The modern sector 
continues to be the more dynamic sector and jobs in this 
sector continue to be the most financially rewarding and 
secure. The majority of job-seekers continue to be 
realistic by aiming for the oe of education that would 
qualify ner for white collar jobs in the modern sector. 
Martin Carnoy and Philip Foster are two strong 
Supporters of the above view. Carnoy, for instance, points 
out that various attempts to change the school curriculum 
to better fit graduates for the special 'needs' of the job 
market will not solve the unemployment problem. This 
solution incorrectly assumes that the problem is on the 
Supply sicewalone thaw theretis aimismatch) between’ the 
educational supply and the jobs available on the market. 
It also assumes that schools can convince people to want 
certain kinds of jobs by training cent for those jobs. 
Neither assumption can be supported by empirical evidence, 
according to Carnoy who argues that high unemployment among 
school leavers in the developing countries prevails because 
"at the going wage and with the technology used by capital- 
ists, there are fewer jobs than people Aig epee oe 
Further, "the motivations of students depend on their per- 
ceptions of subsequent opportunities. These perceptions 


in turn, are derived from the realities of the socioeconomic 


£9 
anes In other words, people value education for 
SccupatiGnalsmoolliaty an thewhiaqh wage, modern, or..capitaLlist 
Sector, ol, they economy. 

Philip Foster also outlines a similar explanation 
when he refers to Africans' preference for academic 
education and non-manual types of jobs. The efforts made 
by colonial governments to make the curriculum more 
bpractacal',and»prelated to,egricultural development: failed 
POimuwO Malnmceasons. a. NivSse,. according.toxuFoster,-any 
changes from the Metropolitan curriculum—particularly at 
the secondary level—were seen as attempts to provide 
Africans with an inferior type of local education that 
would preclude them from competing with the colonial elite 
for higher status occupations. Second, it was quite 
evident that a career in agriculture usually offered 
inferior income alternatives to other occupations; anyone 
who had academic education and was employed even in a low 
level, clerical and administrative post in the public or 
private sector was always better off than the majority of 
pace In Foster's view, Africans' preference for 
academic schooling resulted from a perfectly realistic 
assessment of the vocational advantages of such an educa- 
tion. It did not arise from any disdain for manual work 


‘ : : Al 
among Africans, as many expatriates believed. 
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Micro-Structural-Economic Argument 

A second type of argument that tries to account for 
chronic unemployment and educational inflation in Third 
World countries is a micro-structural-economic one. Edgar 
O. Edwards and Michael P. Todaro are two proponents of this 
argument or explanation. In addressing themselves specifi- 
cally to the relationship between the growth of productive 
employment and the demand by individuals for education, 
Edwards and Todaro argue "that to a large extent individual 
students and their families view education as a passport 
for entry into the modern, urban industrialised economy 
with its disproportionately high-paying employment oppor- 
Lanberee ue Students' demand for adequate education to 
qualify them for employment in the modern, urban indus- 
trialised sector is related to or determined by a combina- 
mroneor sthe elo llowing sloum: factors: 

1. Educational demand is positively related to the 
urban-rural or modern-traditional wage differential. 
These differentials are usually sizable in Third World 
countries so that the greater the differential, the higher 
the demand for education. 7? 

2. Closely related to the Wagatal Seeven twa 
Variable vrs the *probability*® thav those who successfully 
complete the necessary schooling for entry into the modern 
sector labour market "will “in fact get that high paying urban 


jobs The probability of*actually getting a job is 
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inversely related to the unemployment rate, i.e., the more 
people with appropriate qualifications who seek a particular 
job, the lower will be the probability that any one will 
be sueeeeeiant 

3. Educational demand is inversely related to 
tThesadirect scostssot education. Direct costs\consist of 


out of pocket financial expenses for a child's education 


and include school fees, books, clothing and related 


costs. The higher the direct costs, the lower would be 
A 
the private demand for edne on ae 
4. An investment ina child's education consists 


of more than direct, out of pocket costs of that education. 
‘Opportunity. costs' also have to be borne: in. mind. For 
example, by proceeding on to a university, a secondary 
school graduate is in effect foregoing the income which 
he could expect to earn as a secondary school graduate 
during the period he is receiving a university education. 
The greater the opportunity costs, the lower will be the 
demand for SAO 

Edwards and Todaro observe that under these four 
conditions, the demand for education will tend to be 
exaggerated since the anticipated private benefits are 
large compared with the alternative of little or no 
schooling and since the direct and indirect private costs 

47 


are so low. Furthermore, the more unprofitable a given 


level of education becomes as a terminal point, the more 
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demand for it increases as an intermediate stage or pre- 
condition to the next level of Sates ones For instance, 
the more a primary school education becomes devalued in 
relation to secondary school education, the more this 
primary education will be sought after as a ‘stepping 
stone’ to secondary education. 

According to Edwards Pia Todaro, as the unemploy- 
ment situation worsens, there is an increased demand 
(matched by an increased supply) of education at all 
levels. The reason for this is that in a situation where 
education is heavily subsidised or free, direct costs as 
well as opportunity costs would tend to be low. As quali- 
fications for jobs keep rising, educational devaluation 
takes place. This in turn leads to increased demands for 
a higher level of education. This situation in turn leads 
tor recuedtstonal@ initiation Whileninitially Geltisethe 
uneducated who swell the ranks of the unemployed, over 
time the tendency is for the average educational level of 
the unemployed to rise as the supply of school graduates 
continues to exceed the demand for middle and high level 
manpower. 7 

The unemployment problem is exacerbated by govern- 
ments' policies and actions that seek to satisfy social 
demand for education. Given a situation in which education 
is heavily subsidised or free on the one hand and unrealis- 


tic income differentials exist between the modern and 
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non-modern sectors on the other, a substantial gap between 
the demand for education and the supply of employment 
opportunities is inevitable. But when various governments 
opt for policies in which educational demand continues to 
be satisfied, the real problem of unemployment is merely 
peeepercc aoe 
Edwards and Todaro are out that the educational 

system does act as a rationing mechanism for jobs in that 
when jobs are given in the modern sector on the basis of 
who have the highest educational qualifications, the less 
fortunate educationally, are relegated to the fringes of 
the modern sector, or to the non-modern Spas This 
point is essentially the same made by Jagdish Bhagwati who 
hypothesizes: 

The benefits can be handed out to the elite groups 

by the State without obvious disaffection if they 

are handled via the educational system which, in 

principle,watyeleast, is open’ to-,all, classes,and 

castes and therefore conceals effectively its 

inegalitarian impact. 
Thus while governments may appear to be democratic in 
acceding to the social demand for education, in reality 
the educational system acts as an efficient device for 


reproducings the, anegalitariansaspecess of the social. struc— 


ture. It is therefore quite obvious that the educational 


system does not relieve the unemployment problem or improve 


‘ ie Dae 3 
the allocation of resources to any significant sew 


Edwards' and Todaro's explanation does appear to 


have a great deal of merit. These theorists show useful 
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ImMsighnts Gniwiterns of: the weasons: formeducational "inflation 
andwdeva uation= ania context ofvchronic: unemployment. It 
appears, however, that the ideas and hypotheses of these 
theorists, though applicable generally, might need to be 
madi edn ether lagqghteof weal ty tine specific: societal 
contexts. For example, Edwards and Todaro seem to assume 
a model of society ‘based-on the capitalist system but in 

a society like Guyana where the government has recently 
abolished all fees from the kindergarten to the university 
level in keeping with socialist objectives, the concepts 
Cts directecosts and opportunity, costs might noteberthat 
relevant since most of the costs are now borne by the 
government and individuals and groups are aiming for the 


highest levels of education they can obtain. 


The Modernization Thesis 

A third type of argument that tries to.,account for 
the unemployment situation and educational inflation in 
Third World countries is an economic one and is related to 
a Situation in which a society is gradually becoming 
modernized. The hypothesis advanced by Philip Coombs (who 
also assumes that societies are organised on the basis of 
capitalist principles) is that as the economy modernizes, 
the composition of the labour force changes. The economy 
changes from that of a low-wage, low productivity, labour 
intensive one, towards being a higher productivity, capital 


: : : 54 
intensive, labour saving one. In other words, the 
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economy changes from a pre-capitalist occupational struc- 
GUnGreetOmaa Capitalist’ occupa Gvonal structure: 

Coombs argues that education’ and training play a 
major role in the advance towards modernization by 
developing an educated labour force that has a higher 
productivity. As the process continues, education changes 
from a scarce to an abundant commodity desired by all who 
want to escape the shrinking, unskilled sector of the 
labour foro As educational expansion continues to 
occur, the supply of new top jobs becomes scarcer relative 
to the number of people seeking them. The educated then 
adapt to the situation by stepping down on 'their job 
preference scale' until they can find a job they can 
actually get, something less than their first Sispheene: 

According to Coombs, the unemployment problem in 
the context of modernization is worsened by the following 
three factors: 

1. Modernization tends to generate more unemploy- 
ment than employment in the early stages because, in the 
economic sense, modernization implies the raising of human 
productivity—doing more work, producing more output with 
fewer manhours of effort.> 

2. If the process of modernization happens to 
coincide with a rapid population growth, the society's 
unemployment problem becomes much larger. This is so 


because the labour force expands much more rapidly than the 
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Capacirye0fsetheseconomy to,absouvbinew. labour. jin addition, 
if the educational system's output has expanded consider- 
ably, then many of the new job-seekers will have had some 
sort of education. It then begins to appear as if the 
nation had somehow got itself ee eecnes cdl ia 
3. For various historical reasons, the employment 
structures of many developing countries, their labour 
market mechanisms, wages and salary structure, and the 
resultant deployment of those who are educated, are all 
seriously out of tune with what is necessary to obtain 
maximum economic growth. >” 
Apart from being ethnocentric, Coombs to some 
extent seems to adopt the Lewis-Fei-Ranis employment model 
which assumes the underdeveloped economy to comprise two 
sectors—the non-modern or subsistence sector characterised 
by surplus labour, and the modern industrial sector into 
which labour from the non-modern sector is gradually trans- 
ferred. As the transfer of labour proceeds the expectation 
is that unemployment (or underemployment) in the non-modern 
sector would be reduced as employment in the modern sector 
increases. The actual evidence, however, indicates that 
the basic assumptions of the model are at sharp variance 
with the situation in most developing acaspemarae Etecan 
therefore be argued that some of Coombs" ideas regarding 
education and the unemployment problem are based on false 


premises. 


eas) 


Furthermore, Coombs' modernization argument omits 
or understates two dimensions that continue to plague 
Third World countries. These dimensions are the dependency 
relationships of exploitation which various Third World 
countries continue to have with Metropolitan countries and 
related to this is the nature of capitalism itself, 
especially dependent capitalism, which is characterised by 


large-scale chronic unemployment. 


Macro-Structural-Economic Argument 
The fourth type of explanation that seeks to account 

for the problem of chronic unemployment and underdevelop- 
ment in the Third World is reflected in the ideas of Andre 
Gunder Frank and Martin Carnoy. These ideas are subsumed 
under the framework of ‘dependency theory" since Frank and 
Carnoy focus on the problem of foreign penetration in the 
political economies of Third World countries. Generally, 
dependency theory accounts for underdevelopment throughout 
the Third World in terms of external economic and political 
influence. More specifically 

the economy of certain nations is believed to be 

conditioned by the relationship to another economy 

which is dominant and capable of expanding and 

developing. Thus the interdependence of such 

economies assumes contrasting forms of dominance 

and dependence so that the dependent nations might 

develop as a reflection of the expansion of dominant 

nations or underdevelop as a consequence of their 

subjective relationship. 6l 


Frank's argument is that there is an inverse 


relationship between economic development of the Third 
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World and’cnevcloseness of contactor “interaction with the 
developed or industrialised world. ° ACCOrds nor to this 
argument most Third World countries are caught in a complex 
web of economic, social and political dependence, operating 
through a wide range of interrelationships between power 
groups in the industrialised countries and key interest 
groups in the developing countries, all combining to pro- 
duce structures of underdevelopment and hence structures 
of unemployment. Multinational corporations feature 
prominently in these Cee eta onerined 
In Frank's view, "contemporary underdevelopment 
[in the Third World] is in large part the historical pro- 
duct of past and continuing economic and other relations 
between the satellite underdeveloped and the now developed 
metropolitan aonmeenea oe These relations, in addition, 
are an important part of the structure and development of 
the capitalist system on a world scale as a Finethe, 
Frank contends that there is a Metropolis-satellite 
relationship both between and within countries. To support 
his contention, Frank advances five hypotheses, three of 
which are directly concerned with underdevelopment in the 
Third World as a whole. These hypotheses are as follows: 
1. .. . in contrast to the development of the world 
metropolis which is no one's satellite, the 
development of the national and other subordinate 
metropoles is limited by their satellite status. 66 
2. . . . the satellites experience their greatest 


economic development and especially their most 
Classically capitalist industrial development if 
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and when their ties to their metropolis are 
weakest. 


3. . . . the regions which are the most underdeveloped 
and feudal-seeming today are the ones which had the 
closest ties to the métropolis in the past. They 
are the regions which were the greatest sources of 
capital for the world metropolis and which were 
abandoned by the metropolis when for one reason or 
another business fell off. 

Probably the key insight of Frank is his view that 
underdevelopment is not due to the presence of archaic 
insitutions and the existence of capital shortage in areas 
that have remained isolated from the mainstream of world 
history. On the contrary, 'development' and 'underdevelop- 
ment' are parts of the same historical process in that they 
are organically linked to each other within the context of 
the capitalist system. 

While Frank's general theoretical perspective has 
been subjected to detailed and general criticisms, ©? his 
ideas regarding the reasons for continued underdevelopment 
and hence chronic unemployment in Third World countries 
appear to be quite sound. The major reason of course has 
to do with the dependent nature of many Third World 
economies and societies. Through various relationships 
of dependency these countries are continually being 
exploited and underdeveloped for the benefit of various 
Metropoles. 

Closely related to Frank's Metropolis-satellite 


framework is Martin Carnoy's Centre-Periphery model 


(originally espoused by Johan Galtung) /° which appears to 
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Depammetinencnteal Frankie modeds ing that) Carnoysdays 
greater emphasis on the Centre-Periphery relationship 
within a country, and the nature of the world capitalist 
system. Galtung's model identifies three kinds of relation- 
ships between Centre (industrialised) and Periphery (Third 


World) - nations: 


1. The centre in the Centre nation and the centre 
in the Periphery nation have a harmonious 
relationship. 

2. More disharmony of interest is present within 


the Periphery nation rather than within the 
Centre nation. 


3. Disharmony of interest characterises the relation- 
ship between the periphery of the Centre nation 
and the periphery of the Periphery nation. /1 


It is to be noted. that while there is disharmony 
of interest between the Centre nation and the Periphery 
nation as a whole, there is a strong harmony of interest 
between the two centres. The dynamics of this interest 
structure between the two centres operate in the following 
manner, according to Carnoy: 


The centre of the advanced capitalist nation main- 
tains the position of the centre in the Periphery 
nation with military aid, technical assistance, and 
government to government "development" loans and 
grants. The centre in the Periphery nation benefits 
from this relation: their disproportionate share of 
political power and national product is maintained by 
it. The centre, and to some extent, the periphery in 
the Centre nation profit from the relation because 
they maintain access to raw materials and markets in 
the periphery. /2 | 


Apart from the above, the formation and maintenance 


of the Centre within the Periphery hinges on the formation 
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Ope locate Lives se lnathis) pegard seducation appears, to. play 
aukey srole ss Under the system of colonialism. to which many 
Third World countries were subjected, education served to 
socialise the colonial masses into compliance and acceptance 
Of the status quo. Yet it is paradoxical that the same 
colonial system of education also produced some individuals 
who were articulate and critical of the colonial system. 
These individuals formed the core of national political 
movements which eventually secured political independence 
in the various colonies. However, independence having been 
achieved, the new local elites forming the new Centres in 
the ex-colonial Peripheries have not been too anxious to 
share the power, authority and privilege they have inherited, 
with the broad masses. As M. K. Bacchus observes: 
A marked feature of these recently independent countries 
is that opportunities for upward social mobility have 
been declining in the post-independence period and the 
new local elite who, largely on account of their 
education, enjoy relatively prestigeous positions have 
developed vested interests in the existing social 
structures and_are not very keen on democratising 
ChHeSewrUuTrchiers 
Thus as Kathleen Drayton remarks: 
Decisions at every level are taken for the people, 
seldom with them. The function of the people is, 
therefore to be docile and to carry out orders. / 
To a large extent, then, education serves the same function 
as it did under colonialism only in this case the new 
ruling class and the new elite comprising the Centre 


within the Periphery, are locals. 


A further argument of Carnoy is that the basis of 
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Gap tall st reconomicwqrowth 1sito maximise ithe sreturn <to 
capital rather than to labour. Under the system of 
capitalism there will be a tendency for unemployment to 
OCeur because: OLlecapitalists "preference for capital 
intensive technology which has the effect of reducing the 
growth of demand for labour and putting downward pressure 
on wagese 2 Inwother wonds as wfartas “thetoperation of 
the capitalist system in Third World countries goes, the 
centre in the Centre nation with the cooperation of the 
centre in the Periphery nation uses the capitalist mode of 
production to extract profits in the Periphery nation, 

all the while contributing to increasing rates of unemploy- 
Ment - 

Carnoy notes that capitalist organisation of 
production can result in increases in output and an 
inCGeesing per capita income For’ a particular country, 
giving one the illusion that the country is experiencing 
significant economic growth. However, capitalist growth 
is characterised by unchanged or increasingly unequal 
income distribution, and unchanged or increasing unemploy- 
ment. This implies that although there might be an 
increase in per capita economic output, large numbers of 
low income earners may not participate in the increases 
in national product, or may find themselves even worse off 
as the result of capitalist develionment. 


While these are by no means the representation of 


all of Carnoy"s ideas, the ones outlined above appear to 
be useful in analysing the chronic unemployment problem in 
Third World countries. What Carnoy's ideas help one to 
understand is the nature of the Centre-Periphery relation- 
ship that persists between as well as within nations. It 
Perle e tat dasigiitticance DLOpOLii.on OL many Third World 
economies is dominated by foreign, multinational corpora- 
tions which seek to maximise profits, increasing production 
by using the latest capital intensive technology available. 
By so doing these multinational corporations aggravate the 
unemployment problem in Third World countries either by 
actually shedding labour or increasing their demands for 


labour only marginally. 


Education and Mobility 


The governments of many Third World countries have 
usually made official pronouncements in eee ton to the 
achievement of equality of opportunity regardless of race, 
class or creed and the importance of realising genuine 
egalitarianism in all spheres of activity. Furthermore, 

a commonly held belief is that a more egalitarian society 
is usually achieved via the educational system. In the 
context of chronic unemployment and underdevelopment, the 
dependent capitalist economies of many Third World countries 
have been unable to cope with the occupational and social 
aspirations of the broad masses. In this situation the 


problem of which groups or classes are afforded the 


ae 
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opportunity to become the most mobile, seems to be an 
important one in that one can obtain some indication as 
to the extent to which official pronouncements match 
ACLUdAe practices Manvyethird Worddscountries. 

Education is generally regarded as the most 
important avenue for occupational and social mobility in 
the Third World because | 

by and large, educational systems respond guantita- 

tively, structurally, and qualitatively to society's 

aggregate private demand for education. This demand 

in turn is influenced mainly by the structure of the 

economic and social incentive system and the socio- 

political constraints operative in’ that society. // 
Since it is already known that educational and occupational 
demand usually exceed supply, it is obvious that various 
mechanisms would be developed in Third World countries to 
Copeawltiwchis Situation. Dteis also obvious that depending 
on the extent to which egalitarian goals are realised in 
Meee ocamelermseraener thane tdeology, 1trisilikely for 
different groups to benefit differentially from the 
educational, occupational and social reward systems of 
individual Third World countries. 

There are usually two contrasting theses that try 
to account for the role of education in occupational and 
social mobility. The first may be referred to as the 
"social mobility' thesis while the second may be referred 
to. as the *“'social=reproduction* thesis.. The general 


assumption of the social mobility thesis is that schooling 


is the normal channel of mobility open to everyone willing 


Ps aie onli 
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POMUsSem mat, minCeliity i sraval lable hosal@iwithout any*kind 
OLvdiscrimination.7) Modern) industrial, society is one: in 
which social stratification is largely open and where 
social mobility is possible. With the general system of 
education, the ‘circulation of elites’ is possible and, 
in fact partly realised. One does not have to be born 
within the ruling class in order to accede to a position 
of power, influence or eee 
In line with the social mobility thesis, Olive 

Banks, for instance, points out that education plays the 
HOLCmOLeELCauniingmand allocating individuals to various 
occupational positions in the society. The allocative 
function is directly related to occupational demands made 
by the economy for skilled MOS oaks Banks argues that 
"entry to these new occupations is increasingly dependent 
on the acquisition of the necessary educational qualifica- 


n80 


tions. Status is increasingly based on achievement 


through educational Secs 
The social mobility thesis has been seriously 
questioned by theorists who support the social reproduction 
thesis of mobility contending that "the educational system 
isunot.ay channel oGesocialmmobil ity mbutcerathnerm a factor Of 
Stagnation of the stratification peo Bourdieu and 
Passeron, for instance, argue that in industrialised 


societies the educational system has been of more advantage 


to the middle classes and social groups which are already 


privileged and which have always been this Tae. Further- 
mone eu Onvaccountror the icultunal “asiwello as theveconomic 
obstacles with which it opposes the mobility of the lower 
classes, the system of education reproduces indefinitely 


existing social inequalities, and can even create wider 


discrepancies and more inequalities."°7 In like manner, 
GamnoyapOoLnissout: 
of. eSChoOlsehelpymaintains avhierarchicalt structure, 


and help ensure that the same class of people end up 
at the top of the hierarchy in each_qeneration and 
the same class at the bottom . 85 
It seems that the social reproduction thesis of 
social mobility is a much more acceptable framework from 
which to analyse social reality since this thesis appears 
to take a much more realistic view compared to the social 
mobility thesis. The point to note, however, is that 
different theorists’ interpretations of the role of educa- 
Eronwinerelation to mobvlity especially in Third World 
countries are likely to take either the 'social mobility' 
or 'social reproduction' perspective, each of which has 
different implications for the concept of egalitarianism. 
With regard to the role of education in occupational 
and social mobility in Third World countries, Philip Foster 
who seems to be guided more or less by the social mobility 
thesis, argues that although education contributes to 
Maintaining existing systems of stratification, it also 
86 


facilitates a good deal of mobility. Foster concedes 


that familial wealth and more importantly the occupational 
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and educational background of parents are correlated with 
the amount of education a person receives. He points to 
the incidence of poor children in developing countries 
Erequently dropping out of school ‘inthe early grades’ and 
apparently failing to benefit from their educational 
experience. Foster concedes that as one moves up through 
the educational system the proportion of students from 
better social class backgrounds continues to rise. 
Inevitably, the children from the upper and middle strata 
tend to benefit disproportionately from public education. ©” 
Foster is careful to point out, however, that data 
from Ghana and the Ivory Coast indicate that in absolute 
terms the majority of secondary school children come from 
non-elite homes and are recruited from a cross-section of 
the population. Furthermore, the pattern of recruitment 
into the elite stratum of both societies has been relatively 
open with a significant number of the elites of both Ghana 
and the Ivory Coast being of humble eietette 
The advice given by Foster to Third World nations 
is that the people of these nations should not strive for 
the Gaeeeetine bile "Holy Grail of equality of educational 
opportunity’ because as long as schools generally function 
to select and allocate individuals in the occupational and 
social structure, and criteria for selection are largely 
based on merit, inequality of educational opportunity is 


89 


inescapable. Instead, Third World peoples should aspire 
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through well directed social engineering to ensure that the 
schools can contribute to maintaining a relatively open 
class structure. °° 
Foster's optimism and manner of thinking are no 
doubt influenced by his African experience. It is generally 
conceded that many African countries, as compared with 
countries in Asia and Latin America, do have a relatively 
open social stratification system and that occupational and 
social mobility are being achieved to a significant extent. 
But Foster like others mae adopt the social mobility thesis 
imscontrast to the social reproduction thesis of mobility, 
fails to specify that "the educational system plays the 
role of the channel of individual mobility for a certain 
proportion of young men and women, but the overall system 
GumsOC td lea baSSeandeSOCLaleSthatericatlion.i Snot modifiea."?+ 
In other words, education in Africa has helped promote 
Pidiyvtoud LanOtedLOuUpLOeNSoOGtalwmobi Lity. 
Bhagwati is one of those theorists who makes use of 
the social reproduction thesis of mobility. In referring 
to the manner in which social classes benefit differentially 
from educational provisions in various Third World 
countries, Bhagwati advances the following Thies unerere 
For each class of education, the State (in capitalist 
LDC's) will. subsidise the cost of education; the 
benefits of these subsidies will accrue disproportion- 
ately less “to the poorer groups at each level of 
education: the higher the educational level being 
considered, the higher will be the average income level 


of the groups to which the students belong; and the 
rate of governmental subsidization to higher education 
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will be greater than that to primary 2 cuneate 

Bhagwati's hypothesis is based on the view that the 
manner in which governments subsidise education will reflect 
class structure and that the classes that benefit more from 
(any) education in general will be the higher income 
roapeice While Bhagwati examines Indian data to sub- 
stantiate his hypothesis, evidence from other Third World 
countries also tends to confirm Bhagwati's argument. In 
the case of Latin America, for instance, Ivan Illich 
observes: "Everywhere in Latin America more money for 
schools means more privilege for a few at the cost of 
most."> 

Ina helen manner, Shamsul Hug in referring to 
South and Southeast Asia, points out that elitism, though 
much denounced as a colonial heritage, has continued to 
characterise the growing educational system with the 
socially and economically disadvantaged having a marginal 
share of its benefits.?° Irregular attendance, repetition 
and dropping out ensure that only a small number acauire 
fornrcievonal- wi teracy. Wilni reserringeparticu larly ero 
Indonesia, Thomas observes that among the criteria deter- 
mining social status in the 1960's, education, occupation 
and family background, remain the most Significant. © The 
top levels of government continue to be dominated by an 


intellectual and social elite which has grown up among the 


western educated Indonesians during the late colonial times 
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and had matured in the years of revolution.?/ 

Regarding sbhe, situation yin India, Gustield remarks 
that effective demand for education is disproportionately 
Eid PaO Decimal alton Gast temancmni gh occupat.onala Levels 
of Indian society. Within the cities, the Brahmins and 
Kyasthas, traditionally the educated castes in India, 
continue as a high percentage of student populations. The 
interrelationships between caste levels, occupational 
position, and income are reflected mutually in the tendency 
for the educational system to be open more for the rich and 
well-born than for the poor and low eee 

The continent with the most rigid social stratifi- 
cation system eee to be Latin America which is said to 
be a mixture of modern aspirations, old prejudices, and 
outworn social AR a ER The conflict between contemporary 
society and the colonial and neocolonial heritage is to 
be found in the state of Latin America's educational insti- 
tutions, for "the Spaniards who conquered Latin America 
brought with them a tradition of education for the eae 
The perpetuation of this tradition is due to a strong 
Centre-Periphery arrangement within Latin America as well 
as between Latin America and various countries of the 
industrialised world. 

In keeping with its pronounced elitist tradition, 
it is pointed out that in present day Latin America "all 


men are simply not thought to be equal or deserving of 


one 
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equal treatment oot Consequently, schools make no concerted 


attempts "at providing equality of ‘educational opportunity 
or social and economic mobility. Arnove, for example, 
PolieSeOuGrthaty bher drop soumirate stor both aizbanyand ‘rural 
primary school children is 70 per cent; for secondary school 
children it is 68 per cent, while only one per cent of 
those who begin schooling ever reach or complete higher 
ahinenoee ryt 
Given the situation in many Third World countries 
in which educational and occupational aspirations continue 
to rise, governments find themselves in an embarrassing 
position and respond partly to the people's aspirations by 
providing increased educational opportunities which are 
relatively less difficult to provide in comparison with 
the provision of increasing job opportunities. However, 
because occupational supply, especially in the modern 
sector, continually fails to match educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations, important mechanisms are usually 
developed in various Third World countries to deal with 
the disjunction between aspirations and the economy. One 
of these mechanisms is the educational system itself. As 
already pointed out by Bhagwati, Third World governments 
tend to spend more on a per capita basis at the higher 
educational levels. While in theory all classes and groups 
are free to make use of the various educational provisions, 


it is the higher socio-economic classes which ultimately 
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obtain the greatest benefits from such provisions. Further- 
more, when jobs are allocated on the basis of who have the 
highest educational qualifications, it is the higher socio- 
economic groups who are again at an advantage since they 

are the ones who usually have the highest educational 
qualifications. Thus the educational system functions 
effectively in helping to distribute the scarce rewards of 
society mainly on the basis of socio-economic class. 

The justification and perpetuation of inequality in 
many Third World countries is usually reinforced through 
the type of argument advanced by some social scientists. 
The argument (which has important implications for policy 
making by governments) is that one has to make a choice 
between economic development and egalitarianism because the 
two cannot be pursued simultaneously. cC. A. Anderson, for 
example, is of the view that equality of opportunity "is 
neither a touchstone of political democracy nor required 


for economic eqeiepmenc ore 


Similarly, Foster remarks 
that an educational system designed to bring about economic 
development might be far from egalitarian in its character- 
Bout coe men Foster is convinced that economic development, 
conceived in terms of increased per capita income, takes 
precedence over egalitarian goals sie He is of the strong 
view that educational resources should therefore be con- 


centrated on areas and groups that are most able to profit 


from rather than spreading them so evenly and thinly that 


Sq" ia 


co 


no one derives any significant benefits.1°® 


The kind of view expressed by Anderson and Foster is 
strongly opposed by other social scientists who have had 
some exposure to Third World problems. Myrdal, for 
instance, argues that "inequality and the trend toward 
rising inequality stand as a complex of inhibitions and 
obstacles to development and that consequently, there is 
an urgent need for reversing the trend and creating greater 
equality as a condition for speeding up development."?/ 
Myrdal points out that contrary to the argument of some 
western social scientists that there is a conflict between 
the two goals of economic growth and greater economic 
equality, these are often in harmony since greater equality 
in underdeveloped countries is almost a condition for more 
rapid growths” Myrdal advances four main reasons for his 
argument for greater equality in the developing countries: 

1. The typical argument that inequality of income 
Asyvawcondi tions tors saving sinotetoo .applicables to Third 
World countries where the rich tend to squander their 
incomes in conspicuous consumption and conspicuous invest- 
mencoege 

2. The masses of poverty ees peoples in under- 
developed countries suffer from a variety of defects 
including undernutrition, malnutrition, lack of elementary 


health, housing, sanitation and educational facilities, 


all of which impair their willingness and ability to 
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produce. The implication, therefore, is that’ measures 
taken to raise income levels for the masses would raise 
productivity.?!° 
3. - Social inequality and economic inequality are 
mutually related, each being both cause and effect of the 
other. Greater economic equality would undoubtedly tend to 
lead to greater social equality. Since social inequality 
is detrimental to development it can be argued that greater 
equality in both the social and economic spheres would 
lead to higher productivity.t*t 
4. It must also be recognised that behind the quest 
for greater equality is the recognition of the notion that 
it has an independent value in terms of social justice and 
MMO VCcat LOnsmcor enationa | integration. +? 
While Myrdal differs from Anderson and Foster in 
relation to the equality issue, Edwards and Todaro are 
sceptical about the idea of manipulating the educational 
system in order to achieve economic development while at 
the same time leaving the economic and social structure 
relatively untouched. Edwards and Todaro warn that 
tinkering with educational supply alone will not 
close the fundamental, troublesome, and growing 
gap between the demand for education and the supply 
of employment opportunities. To achieve that_end, 
more basic policy changes will be required.1l 
In other words, contrary to what Foster is suggesting, one 


cannot restructure the educational system without simulta- 


neously restructuring the economic and social structure in 


order to solve the unemployment problem. The strategies in 
SOCciauEst Ssocret res: Such asiCuba, ‘China andeTanzania to do 


just this seems to be yielding encouraging results. 


Conclusion 

It would therefore appear that given a situation in 
which many Third World countries continue to be subjected 
to various types of exploitation both from sources that are 
external as well as internal to those countries, the prob- 
lems of educational inflation, chronic unemployment and 
underdevelopment are likely to persist. So long as many 
Third World countries continue to serve as Peripheries to 
various Metropolitan Centres in the context of dependent 
capitalism, the pressing problems confronting Third World 
nations are likely to continue and even increase. So long 
as there is a strong Centre-Periphery type of relationship 
within Third World countries, internal exploitation of the 
many by the few would negate egalitarian goals and would 
prevent attempts at uniting and motivating all classes and 
groups in attempting to solve the chronic problems of these 


countries. 
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CHART wet 


EDUCATION, UNEMPLOYMENT AND MOBILITY IN GUYANA— 
A SOLATEMENTS OF VTHE® PROEIEM, RESEARCH 


METHODOLOGY AND THESIS PLAN 


in Chapter I the problem of education, unemployment 
SudemMObigity was dealt withwcriticaldy at a broad or 
general level. In this chapter an attempt is made to 
indicate the ways in which this researcher will examine 
the problem, using the specific case of Guyana, a developing 
Caer biuce world country. (The accompanying maps show the 


Ce0craphical location,oLt the country.) 


Diep Guyanese, COntext 


The problems that Guyana experiences are Similar to 
those of other Third World nations. Guyana is character- 
ised as a plantation economy with a low level of diversi- 
fication. The economy is a primary producing and export- 
oriented one, this being a pattern since the country became 
a British colonial possession (and hence a Seen to the 
British Metropolitan Centre) in 1803. A marked feature of 
the society is chronic unemployment. In addition, the 
society is characterised by extremely high educational and 
occupational aspirations and expectations by Guyanese. 

In the present context of chronic unemployment, the 


rate of which exceeds 22 per cent of the labour force, 
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Guyanese continue to entertain extremely high but realistic 
aspirations and expectations for education that would 
qualify them for jobs in the modern sector of the economy. 
Over time, a disjunction has developed between Guyanese' 
aspirations and expectations on the one hand, and the 
ability of the economy to generate enough jobs in the 
modern sector to satisfy Guyanese' aspirations and expecta- 
tions, on the other hand. 

The evidence indicates that under colonial rule in 
Guyana, the unemployment problem in the modern and service 
sectors of the economy? was never allowed to get out of 
hand since the White ruling elite (which comprised the 
colonial government and the White planter class) controlled 
both the supply of schooling as well as the supply of jobs 
in the modern and service sectors. The ruling elite was 
able to do this by making sure that the educational system 
would reproduce the social structure. Thus only specific 
individuals and groups were given access to certain levels 
of education that would qualify them for specific types of 
jobs in the occupational structure. In this way the 
occupational demands of the disadvantaged groups were 
channelled to lower level clerical and white collar jobs 
while the occupational demands of the advantaged groups 
were channelled towards the topmost occupational positions 
in the society. 


From the 1940's onwards, increased political power 
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was gradually transferred to the representatives of the 
broad masses. This gradual transfer of power was preceded 
byeand was Mnannilve thesiresu lt mofspolitical mobila sation of 
the Guyanese masses aimed not only at emancipation from 
colonials political tcontrol» but) from social: inequalities 
and economic exploitation inherent in Guyanese social 
structure. Hence as political strictures underwent changes 
the social stratification system became gradually less 
rigid, permitting increased occupational and social 
mobility. More educational and job opportunities began 
to open up for Guyanese who in turn began to demand 
increased and varied education in order to continue to 
become occupationally mobile in the modern and service 
sectors of the economy. 
Political Independence and the Increase 
in Educational Demand 

Since the colonial power officially departed from 
the Guyanese scene in May 1966 when the colony was granted 
its political independence, problems such as increased 
rates of unemployment and a 'stagnant economy' have 
deepened. In addition, Guyanese have been making ever 
increasing demands for all types of education. This can 
be seen from the enrolment pattern in various educational 
institutions in the society. While Guyanese have been 
demanding increased and varied education, they appear to 


have been making a realistic assessment of the job market 


Dye COMNLINNINGeLOSaSspire ys astunecolontal thimes|}afor thesmore 
financially rewarding, prestigious and secure jobs in the 
modern and service sectors—jobs that are scarce or non- 
existent. 

Successive mass elected governments have succeeded 
largely in meeting Guyanese' demands for education but not 
for jobs (a similar theoretical point made by Bhagwati and 
dealt with in Chapter I). Governments have catered to 
educational demands at great cost and at the expense of 
the more productive development of other sectors of the 
economy. A corresponding increase in job opportunities, 
however, has not been realised since the economy has 
remained a neocolonial ae (at least up until the 1970's) 
characterised by dependent capitalism and exploited by 
various Metropoles in a Centre-Periphery type of relation- 
ship. Little has been done to change the overwhelming 
discrepancies in the wage and income differentials between 
those working in the modern and service sectors and those 
working in the non-modern sector of the economy. Instead 
of attempting to radically restructure and reorient an 
economic and social structure inherited from colonialism, 
successive governments seemed to have fuelled the dis- 
junction between aspirations and the economy by adopting 
measures of expediency in expanding the service sector in 
an effort to create quick jobs in the short run for the 


rapidly expanding labour force. 
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Teeshoutdebe pointed@oue that, especially since the 
Carly, 1970s, sthe present government | (P N.C.) ‘has. been 
taking important steps to nationalise all major expatriates' 
concerns in an apparent effort to sever the links of 
dependency with the industrialised countries. Added to 
this is the move by the government to establish state 
control of the educational system, the creation of new 
local institutions such as the Cooperative Bank, National 
Insurance Scheme and National Service, and the embarking 
on various infrastructural developments such as roads, 
electricity, etc. These measures, however, have failed 


to solve the chronic problems facing the society. 


epecitic Problem Being, Studied 


Be as it may, the hypothesis or speculation 
entertained by this researcher about the society as at 
1977, is represented by Figure 1 which is a free hand 
weiustration of Guyanese’ aspirations. inerelation to the 
society's occupational structure. The main point which 
the figure attempts to illustrate is that under colonial 
rule up untad the 1940's, )l eeesand 3-more:orsless 
paralleled each other. After this period, 1 and 2 continued 
to parallel each other to a large extent but an increasing 
gap began to develop between 1 and 2 on the one hand and 
3 on the other hand. 

This study is therefore designed to test the 


hypothesis or speculation illustrated by Figure 1. An 


FIGURE 1 


FREE HAND ILLUSTRATION OF GUYANESE’ ASPIRATIONS 


Note: 


VARIABLES 


IN RELATION TO THE OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


omer 


1900's 1940's 1970's 
TIME PERIOD 


a 


1 denotes educational and occupational aspirations. 
2 denotes educational opportunities. 
3 denotes jobs in the modern sector of the economy. 
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actempt Frs*made to do’ the following: 

(a) Examine the extent to which Guyanese' educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations and 
expectations areuhign or Uunrealtstic™. “in 
relation Lo the opporcunity or job structure 
of the society. 

(b) Provide an explanation for the apparent 
disjunction between aspirations and expecta- 
tions and the economy. 

The two aspects of the Guyanese problem being 
studied are interrelated and underpinned by the fundamental 
problem of chronic unemployment which in turn is related 
to the problem of underdevelopment in the context of 
exploitation and dependency within the world capitalist 
framework. 

The above approach is by no means a unique one. 
Paul peas FOmPInscance;, “Ine nis =study-om colonival indfa 
has shown how the Indian economy and society were inte- 
grated into the international capitalist system, how the 
attempt was made especially by the British colonial power 
to prevent the Indian economy and society from developing 
and regenerating, the manner in which there was a whole- 
sale seizure of Indian land for capitalist production for 
exports and the opening up of the Indian domestic market 
to imported manufactures. Sinmlarhy a Colin Leysstady” 
of Kenya shows how the colonial economy was firmly con- 
trolled by a coalition of the White settlers and foreign 


interests and how the transition from colonialism to neo- 


colonialism was a planned process, aimed at preserving the 
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greater part of the monopolistic colonial economic struc- 
ture in the interests of large-scale commercial, financial 
and estate capital. This objective was to be achieved 
through the working out of certain compromises with the 
nationalist leaders of Kenya. Finally, Andre Gunder Frank's 
study’ of exploitation within the context of the inter- 
Pati ona lwCapLediiste rramewOrKuin baein America, is yet 
another example of a study which uses the approach which 

is intended to be used in bie study. 

The problem of chronic unemployment in Guyana 
appears to have the following main dimensions: 

(a) Open unemployment—when there is an overall 
difference between the total supply and demand for labour; 
for instance, when it is stated that the unemployment rate 
in Guyana is over 22 per cent, this figure refers to open 
unemployment. 

(b) Specific unemployment—Guyanese who more or 
less aim to obtain varied educational qualifications in 
order to secure specific jobs in the modern and service 
sectors of the economy. In this case there is an apparent 
oversupply of educated individuals, especially at the 
primary and secondary levels, in relation to the number 
of jobs available in’ the modern and service sectors. At 
other higher educational levels, the problem of educational 
inflation and devaluation (not educated unemployment) 


becomes relevant in the Guyanese context. 
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Again, the two types of unemployment are noted 
separately only for analytical purposes because this study 
will focus mainly on the second type, i.e., specific 


unemployment.. 


Theoretical Framework of This Study 

While in Chapter I an attempt is made to critically 
examine the theories, ideas and arguments usually advanced 
in connection with the problem of education, unemployment 
and mobility in the Third World generally, in this chapter 
the theoretical discussion is carried a step further in 
order to develop a theoretical framework suitable for 
studying the above problem specifically in relation to 
Guyana. 

The problem is examined in a general social science 
theoretical framework derived from Marx and referred to as 
Dynamic Structuralism. ® Pie conenast tO olLructuLal Hunction— 
alism usually associated with theorists such as Radcliffe 
Brown, Durkheim, Malinowski, Merton and Parsons, Dynamic 
Steucturalism aSea .cOnfli Creappooach eto schesstudyaoL 
society. This approach has two basic assumptions: The 
first is that social structures develop in such a way as 
to benefit some groups at the expense of others. Thus the 
social structure is characterised by potential conflict 
which originates from within the social structure itself.” 
The second assumption is that one can only understand inter- 


group relationships by examining intergroup interaction 


processes over time. From so doing one is able to ascertain 


the principles by which a particular society is organised, 
its social structure and the pressures for social change.?® 
Examples of theorists who could be said to use the dynamic 
structuralist approach include Randall Collins’ and Archer 
and Vaughan’ who use the approach with specific reference 
to education, and Gunder Frank and Martin Carnoy who use 
the approach in relation to macro social problems. 

The three sets of theoretical ideas and arguments 
MWocomeOnexDlaineche Guyanese: problen-—the ideas o£ Prank 
and Carnoy; the views of Edwards, Todaro and Bhagwati; and 
the arguments of M. G. Smith-—all have one quality in 
common: They are conflict based, satisfying the two 
underlying assumptions of Dynamic Structuralism. Since 
these three sets of theories and arguments are also inter- 
related and complementary, they are easily integrated into 
the general theoretical framework. For the purpose of 
analysis of the data, however, the three sets of theoretical 
ideas and arguments are treated separately because each 
set focusses on the explanation of a particular dimension 
of the Guyanese problem. For instance, the ideas of Frank 
and Carnoy help to explain mainly the causes of under- 
development and chronic unemployment in the economy and 
society. Edwards, Todaro and Bhagwati focus mainly on the 
reasons for educational inflation and qualification escala- 


1 One rherviews .OfL M. GlesSmith, BR. fT. Smith and)-Leo 
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Despresehelp explain the dynamics of inter-—group relations 
Une Neesociery.. otated diagramatically, ‘the theoretical 
framework is represented by Figure 2. 

In order to give the reader a clearer perspective 
of the focus of each set of theoretical ideas and arguments, 
the following represents a brief elucidation: 


1. Macro-Structural—-Economic Explanation— 
the theoretical adeas of Frank and Carnoy 


Frank's and Carnoy's ideas appear to be relevant 
in explaining the economic and social structure which 
developed in Guyana as a consequence of its colonial and 
neocolonial relationship with Britain and other countries 
of the industrialised world. Through the frameworks of 
Frank and Carnoy one can examine the extent to which the 
Guyanese economy and society have played the role of a 
satellite or Periphery to the 'developed' nations, the 
extent to which a Metropole-satellite or Centre-Periphery 
relationship has existed (and continue to exist) within 
the economy and society, and the nature and kinds of 
dependency relationships that the Guyanese economy and 
society have had (and continue to have) with various 
Metropoles or Centres. In addition, Carnoy's ideas on 
capitalism appear to be relevant in explaining why the 
Guyanese economy has been a relatively stagnant one, why 
it is dualistic, why the modern sector is capital intensive 
and why the society is characterised by chronic unemploy- 


ment and underdevelopment. 
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FIGURE 2 
THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK OF 


"DYNAMIC STRUCTURALISM' 


Macro-Structural-Economic 
Explanation 


Ideas of Frank and Carnoy Explanation for 
in relation to dependent underdevelopment 
capitalism and the Centre- ands cnron Lc 
Periphery framework. unemployment. 


Micro ;otauctunalsrconomic 


Explanation 


Ideas of Edwards, Todaro Explanation for 

and Bhagwati. ii ieee educa ty orb 
inflation and 
devaluation ina 
context of under- 
development and 
chronic unemploy- 


ment. 
Pluralist Explanation 
6 
Ideas of MG. Smith, Dynamics of inter- 


R. T. Smith and Despres. a hid Mammo arouse melations— 
how groups benefit 
differentially 
from society's 
reward system in 
a. context of 
underdevelopment 
and chronic 
unemployment. 
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2. Micro-Structural-Economic Explanation— 
Chewideassor Bdwards, “Todaro and Bhagwati 


As already mentioned in Chapter I, these theorists 
take the chronic unemployment situation as a 'given' and 
then proceed to show what factors lead to educational 
anolation, devaluation and qualification ‘escalation in 
Third World countries. In the Guyanese context, the ideas 
of Edwards, Todaro and Bhagwati should help explain why 
an ‘educational explosion' is taking place in the society 
and why the educational and occupational aspirations of 
Guyanese are geared to the modern and service sectors of 
the economy. In addition, Bhagwati's ideas should help 
explain the circumstances under which different groups are 
enjoying differential access to the society's educational 
and occupational opportunities. 


3. The 'Pluralist' Explanation—the ideas 
Of OM. G. Smith, R. Tf. Smith and Leo Despres 


ThesPluralist argument of MM. G2 Smith, RR: T.. Smith 
and Leo Despres assumes that the society more or less is 
comprised of several sub-societies, held together mainly 
by political and economic relations between these sub- ‘ 
societies or cultural sections and dominated by one 
cultural section using force or threatening to use force. 

The 'Pluralist' explanation is expected to provide 
some insights into the dynamics of inter-group relations 
in the context of chronic unemployment and underdevelopment 


MvmeCEVINGaLOmaACcOUnL FOLD the, reasonsa tor the patterns of 
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aspirational and expectational levels of the various groups; 
by showing why certain groups are more educationally and 
occupationally mobile than others; by explaining why certain 
groups perceive MOLewbarriGuSsecOnmmobility thansothers; and 
bysindicating the implications offal) these®situations: for 


the problem being studied. 


Research Methodolagy 

This study makes use of both documentary sources 
of information and original field data. The documentary 
sources, located mainly in Guyana, are drawn from the 
Social Sciences and take various forms such as books, 
articles, official documents, theses and newspapers. The 
research task in relation to the documentary sources has 
been to seek out relevant material and interpret these 
from the theoretical perspective used in this study. 

The original field data have been obtained from 
366 survey type questionnaires administered to adolescents 
attending Government Junior and Senior Secondary Schools? 
Through the various questions asked of adolescents, 
information has been collected in connection with what 
this researcher has termed a 'mobility syndrome.' 

After permission had been obtained from the 
Ministry of Education and Social Development in Guyana to 
conduct the research in schools, a random cluster sample 
was drawn from among adolescents (taken to represent 


students between 12 and 19 years of age) from the Form Five 
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of Government Junior and Senior Secondary Schools. While 
according to W. M. Harper: "A random sample is a sample 
selected in such a way that every item in the population 
has an equal chance of being includea,"** the sample 
selected for this study is not random in the strict sense 
described by Harper. It is neither a purposive sample 
Since with the exception of Queen's College and Berbice 
High School, two of the Government Senior Secondary Schools 
that were deliberately selected, the remaining schools 
represent a random sample. 

This sampling technique ensured that schools were 
selected from the main geographical areas of the country 
and that different social class and ethnic groups were 
incorporated into the sample. 

A point that has to be emphasized, however, is 
that while the sample might be a fair reflection of the 
secondary school population, the sample is certainly not 
representative of the school age population (12-18 years) 
as a whole. In other words, adolescents comprising the 
sample are those who have entered the secondary school ‘ 
system through one of the three selection examinations. 

The questionnaire consisting of both closed-ended 
and open-ended questions (Appendix 1) was administered to 
Form Five children of each selected school. In cases 
where there were more than one Form Five in a particular 


school, only the children of one Form Five selected at 
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random, were requested to complete the questionnaire. All 
students filled in the questionnaires simultaneously, 
answering one question at a time, under the guidance of 
this researcher who called out the questions. In this 
manner queries were answered on the spot, independent 
responses were assured and at the end of approximately 
40 minutes this researcher was able to collect all question- 
Naires from a particular school. A total of 320 question- 
naires were obtained through this method. 

The above method had to be modified in the case 
of schools in the interior regions of the country because 
of these schools' inaccessibility and this researcher's 
lack of time to travel extensively. A total of 65 question- 
naires accompanied by specific instructions and guidelines 
for teachers who would supervise the completing of these 
questionnaires, were mailed to three government secondary 
schools in the interior (Appendix 2). The questionnaires 
were duly completed and returned to this researcher through 
the mail. A total of 46 completed questionnaires were 
received. 

The guestionnaire itself was designed to obtain 
at least two main types of social-psychological data 
in connection with adolescents’ educational and occupational 
mobility attitudes. The first type of questions sought to 
obtain information about respondents' backgrounds—their 


sex, age, residence, schools attended, ethnicity, father's 
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needed for the purpose of crosstabulating various 
variables. 

The second type of questions represented the bulk 
of the questionnaire and focussed on what this researcher 
terms the 'mobility syndrome' of adolescents. Discussed 
in much greater detail in Chapter V, the mobility syndrome 
refers to a concurring aggregate of factors representing 
the patterns of educational and occupational mobility 
attitudes of the sample of adolescents. An examination 
of the questionnaire data in relation to the mobility 
syndrome showed that the following three sets of variables 
could be identified for the purpose of analysing the 
Guyanese problem being studied: (The questions in the 
questionnaire applicable to each of these variables are 
noted in parentheses.) 

1. The Independent Variables 

(a) Residence (C) 

(b) Sex (A) 

(c) Social Class (father's education (F) 
combined in a specific manner with 
fathers sea cbmiG))) 

(Aye Ethnic ecy me} 

2. The Dependent Variables 

(aye Educational aspirations (1) 

(b) Educational expectations (J) 


(c) Occupational aspirations (K) 
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(d) Occupational expectations (M) 
See ELuLerVening WVatiaples 
(a) Parental occupational aspirations (0) 
(b) Perception of the social structure (a new 
veg aes constructed by combining N, W and 
(oeelnctinationstosemigrate <(U) 

The independent variables, the intervening variables 
and the dependent variables comprising the mobility syn- 
drome are posited to be interrelated. 

The questionnaires were all coded at the University 
of Alberta where with the assistance of the SPSS computer 
package (subprogramme CROSSTABS) the data were cross 
tabulated and analysed. 

It should be pointed out that this researcher made 
another field trip to Guyana between June 23 and August 6, 
1977. The main aims were to collect additional data from 
documentary sources, interview certain top decision makers 
in the society and assess the implications of the most 
recent political, economic and social changes taking place 
in the society in relation to the Guyanese problem being 
studied. 

The reader's attention should also be drawn to the 
fact that throughout this study the 'percentage' as an 
analytical statistic is used in preference to other 
statistics such as regression analysis, Pearson r, etc. 


The reasons for using percentages are that they are simple 
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to use, they tell us more or less the same things as other 
statistics such as regression analysis and Pearson r and 
they highlight the various relationships in terms of the 


problem being studied, quite clearly. 


Thesis Plan 

In order to give the reader an idea of how this 
thesis 'hangs together' and what to expect in each of the 
chapters, the following represents a plan of the thesis: 

Chaprer et alomentitledse INTRODUCTION: EDUCATION, 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND MOBILITY IN THE THIRD WORLD. This intro- 
ductory chapter attempts to review the literature ina 
critical manner. An effort is made to indicate the extent 
and seriousness of the unemployment problem in the Third 
World, the interrelationship between education, unemploy- 
ment and mobility, and the various theories, arguments, 
ideas, etc., usually advanced by social scientists to 
account for the chronic unemployment problem. The broad 
aim of this chapter, therefore, is to give the reader a 
brief and up to date idea of the orientation of this study. 

Chapter II is entitled: EDUCATION, UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND MOBILITY IN GUYANA—A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM, RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY AND THESIS PLAN. The aim here is to give the 
reader a clear idea of how this researcher would proceed 
to examine the problem of education, unemployment and 
mobility, using Guyana, an emergent nation, as a case study. 


After briefly reviewing the problem in the Guyanese context, 
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the aim would be to apprise the reader of the methodology 
usedein!thisystudy, ‘clarify certain See used in this 
thesis, and describe what aspects of the problem would be 
dealt with in each of the subsequent chapters of the 
thesis. 

Chapter Lilt rslentitiled:acA REVIEW OF »THESGUYANESE 
ECONOMY, SOCIETY AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FROM EARLY COLONIAL 
TIMES TOOCTHET1940'S&.' sAnvattempt»isimade inethisschapter to 
examine the type of economy, society and educational system 
which developed in Guyana from the time various Metropoles, 
particularly Britain, became involved in the country. The 
analysis is expected to show that the economy and society 
cast early in the role of a Periphery, developed the social 
and structural features that have made the economy and 
society an exploited and underdeveloped one in which chronic 
unemployment is a marked feature. The analysis is also 
expected to show how the educational system developed 
under colonialism, served the needs of the colonial power 
which by exercising rigid control over the supply of 
schooling as well as the supply of jobs in the modern ’ 
sector of the economy, was able to keep the unemployment 
problem under control. 

Chapter IV is entitled: A REVIEW OF THE GUYANESE 
ECONOMY, SOCIETY AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FROM THE 1940'S TO 
THE 1970'S. This chapter traces the changes that have 


occurred in the economy, society and educational system 


from pene $946" s sto ythe.1970,5s)... An. attempt is. made to. -show 
that while Guyana did not face the problem of 'over- 
education' or chronic unemployment in the modern sector 
under colonial rule, these problems began to assume 
prominence as Guyanese themselves gradually began to 
assume political control of the society from the 1940's 
onwards. The analysis will show that from the 1940's, the 
social stratification system gradually became less rigid 
permitting increased educational and occupational mobility 
by Guyanese. This situation in turn precipitated increased 
demands for education that have resulted in an ‘educational 
explosion.' The economy, in contrast, has remained a 
colonial and neocolonial one (at least up until the 
1970's) expanding but slowly and lacking the capacity to 
cater to the demands of a rapidly expanding labour force. 
This chapter also briefly examines the implications of the 
government's determination to turn Guyana into a socialist 
state. Attention is drawn to efforts being made in this 
direction—nationalising the 'commanding heights of the 
economy,' state control of education, national service, 
etc. 

Chapter V is entitled: THE "MOBILITY SYNDROME' OF 
GUYANESE ADOLESCENTS: AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE GUYANESE 
PROBLEM. In Chapters III and IV analysis of historical 
and social structural data on Guyana is undertaken to 


examine the incidence of high levels of educational and 


occupational aspirations and expectations in the face of 
high levels of unemployment coupled with stagnant growth 
in the modern sector of the economy. In this chapter data 
on the social-psychological correlates of these historical 
and structural conditions are analysed in order to study 
Prec@nature Ofethcerelarionshipmbetween thepstructural and 
the social-psychological processes and between these sets 
of data and the phenomena identified as the major problem. 
In order to achieve the above objective, the attempt is 
made to analyse data on the ‘mobility syndrome' of a sample 
of 366 Guyanese adolescents attending government secondary 
schools. 

The findings of this chapter are therefore expected 
to throw more light and explore the problem being studied 
from a different perspective. Among other things, the 
findings should indicate the following: 

(a) The levels of aspirations and expectations that 
adolescents have and how these vary in relation 
to the four independent variables. 

(b) The particular interconnections, linkages, etc., 
between the dependent and independent variables 
suggesting certain specific trends. For 
instance, do those adolescents who have the 
highest occupational aspirations, belong to the 
high S.E.S. category, are males and are probably 
also Africans and Coloureds? 

(c) What mediating effect (if any) do the inter- 
vening variables have on the relationship 
between the independent and dependent variables. 


These findings are expected not only to provide 


supporting evidence for the arguments based on the 
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structural analysis of the previous chapters but through 
the complementing of these two different sources of data it 
is hoped to provide an empirical explanation for the 
problem being studied. 

Chapter Viaisv entitled: SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF 
SUBSTANTIVE FINDINGS. This summarising chapter relates to 
the data of this study. An attempt is made to integrate 
Ehewtindaingseby.doingethe: following: eFirstyfan. effort is 
made to show how the structural and social-psychological 
analyses of this study are complementary. Second, an 
explanation for the disjunction between aspirations/ 
expectations and the occupational structure, is reviewed. 
Third, the official (governmental) and individual responses 
developed in the society to deal with the problem of the 
disjunction, are discussed. Fourth, the political implica- 
tions of these responses are analysed. Fifth, the role 
of education in class formation and the emergence of the 
bureaucratic-administrative elite in the society, is 
examined. Finally, some concluding remarks are made in 
connection with the role of education in modernization and ¥* 
economic development in the context of the findings of this 
study. 

Chapter VII is entitled: CONCLUSION: AN ASSESS- 
MENT OF THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK OF DYNAMIC STRUCTURALISM. 
The main concern in this chapter is to examine the extent 


to which the theoretical framework used in this study— 


referred to as Dynamic Structuralism—-has been useful for 
analysing the Guyanese problem studied—the persistence 

of high educational and occupational aspirations and 
expectations in the face of underdevelopment and chronic 
unemployment. This chapter which is basically a theoretical 
one, aims to critically evaluate the theoretical framework, 
pointing out its limitations, thereby helping to provide 
some refinement to the original framework used. 

Thus as the reader would readily observe, this 
thesis is grounded in and has to be viewed within the 
context of underdevelopment and chronic unemployment in 
the Third World. Educational and occupational aspirations 
and expectations also have to be viewed in this context 
since these are directly related to the nature of the 


Third World economy and society. 
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CHAPTER ITLL 


AV REVIEW OF CHE GUYANE SE, ECONOMY, SOCIETY 
AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FROM EARLY 


COLONIAL TIMES) PORTHE 1940'S 


An attempt is made in this chapter to examine the 
type of economy, society and educational system which 
developed in Guyana from the period various Metropoles, 
particularly Britain, became involved in the country. This 
period covers from circa 1834 to circa 1947 which repre- 
sents the height of the colonial era in Guyana. It will be 
shown that the economy and society cast early in the role 
of a Periphery, characterised by various dependency 
relationships with Metropolitan Britain and integrated 
within the framework of international capitalism, developed 
the social and structural features that have made the 
economy and society an underdeveloped and exploited one in 
which chronic unemployment is a marked feature. Further- 
more, it will be shown that the educational system which 
developed under colonialism served the needs of the colonial 
power which by exercising rigid control over the supply of 
education as well as the supply of jobs was able to keep 


the unemployment problem in the modern sector under control. 
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Early Colonization 

European interest in the Caribbean and Guyana began 
in 1595 with Sir Walter Raleigh's unsuccessful attempts to 
find the mythical golden city of El Dorado. Raleigh's 
fictitious accounts, including the one of seeing local 
inhabitants 'whose heads were beneath their shoulders,' 
stimulated further explorations by European adventurers 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These explora- 
tions coincided with rivalry among the foremost European 
powers such as Spain, France, England, Holland and Portugal 
in an age pervaded by the mercantilist philosophy. This 
philosophy was expressed in the growing need by European 
powers to colonise 'backward peoples’ and seek ways to 
become increasingly powerful. The age "was characterised 
by an aggressive desire among rulers to effect a maximum 
extension of territory under their sovereignity or of 
resources under their absolute control." An important 
aspect of mercantilist thinking was that increased power 
‘led to increased wealth and that it was therefore necessary 
to control the seas and key possessions overseas in order . 
to protect and strengthen the power and wealth of the mother 
country. 

A keen rivalry developed among the foremost European 
powers in the rush to acquire territory in the Caribbean 
and other parts of the now underdeveloped world. This rush 


has resulted in the "political balkanisation' of the 
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Caribbean area and the early history of Guyana represents 
a microcosm of the rivalries among the various European 
powers. Guyana was first colonised by the Dutch in 1616 
but the colony 'changed hands' several times being under 
the control at various periods of the French as well as 
the British, finally passing winder British control.in 1803. 

The Dutch were the first European colonising power 
to actually develop and exploit Guyana for their economic 
and political gain. The Dutch settlers in Guyana united 
under the Dutch West India Company which secured a charter 
from the Dutch government in 1621. This charter gave the 
Company control over the colony of Essecuibo (the largest 
of the three counties in Guyana at present). By 1624 the 
Dutch established control over the colony of Berbice (the 
second largest of the three counties in Guyana today) and 
by 1773, the Dutch constituted Essequibo, Demerara (at 
present the smallest and most populous county) and Berbice 
as independent Ge tonic Sead 

Initially, the Dutch settlers bartered with the 
Amerindians, Guyana's indigenous inhabitants, exchanging . 
axes), beads eittrinketswand) other siaiy rato icottonmedvyes 
and letterwood. Bartering, however, was too small-scale 
in scope so the settlers turned to agriculture, developing 
the cultivation of cotton, tobacco and coffee on a planta- 
tion basis. As cultivation expanded the need for an 


increased amount of unskilled labour grew. Dutch labourers 
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were tried but they objected to the hard, manual labour. 
Next, the Dutch planters enslaved the Amerindians and put 
them to work in the plantations. The Amerindians, however, 
began to die off rapidly so the scheme was stopped. 

The labour problem was solved by the beginning of 
the eighteenth century when the Dutch planters began 
importing African slave labour on a large scale. At this 
tame, ecOO, COtLon, tobacco sand), coffeernproductiontsuffiered 
a decline and sugar production became increasingly signifi- 
cant. Coinciding with these changes was the impact which 
the dynamic Dutch commander—Laurens Storm Vans Gravesande— 
had on expansion in the colonies when in 1746 he declared 
Demerara open to settlement offering new settlers a ten 
year exemption from poll tax and 250 acres of land.? This 
invitation attracted many English settlers from nearby 
Barbados and by 1760 the English were reported to be in 
the majority in Demerara. + By this time the colonies of 
Demerara and Essequibo had 4,000 slaves and 161 plantations 
while there were 3,833 African slaves in Berbice in L7G2te 

In 1776 while the American colonies declared their 
War of Independence against the British, Britain was at war 
with Holland and as was the typical pattern for the 
colonies, Admiral Rodney captured the Dutch colonies in 
the West Indies and Guyana in 1781. These colonies were 
soon recaptured in 1782 by the French who were allies of 


the Dutch and at the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 the 
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colonies were again returned to the Preens. 

During the war of the French Revolution, Holland was 
defeated by France and became the Batavian Republic follow- 
ing which a British expeditionary force was sent from the 
colony of Barbados in 1796 to*capture Guyana. ~The control 
OmecuyvaldeDyectnie britishetrom 1/96 saw another influx of 
English settlers but following the Treaty of Amiens, Guyana 
Wasmagain handed over to the Dutch in 1802. With the 
renewal of the war, the colonies were recaptured by the 
Piers inl s0Ss) even chough tthe U.S/A. tried to assist the 
French by blockading the capital city in Demerara. By 
1814, the three colonies of Essequibo, Demerara and Berbice 
were finally ceded to Britain. These colonies were united 
memos ingle colony called "British Guiana" “in 1831. 

From this selective description of Guyana's early 
history one can see the beginnings of the Metropolitan- 
Hinterland or Centre-Periphery link between Guyana and the 
Metropole in which the colony is closely geared to the 
exclusive political and economic benefit of the particular 
Metropole that happens to control the colony. One notices ° 
intense rivalry among the various Metropoles for control of 
the Hinterland—in this case, Guyana. The various political, 
economic and social relationships which begin to develop 
are as a consequence of this Metropole-Hinterland arrange- 
ment pervaded by dominance of the Metropolitan power. The 


new society emerges out Of a situation of exploitation and 
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EhermecononG, «social and" pobrurcar patterns that begin to 
take shape are dictated by the nature of the Metropole- 


Hinterland relationship. 


The Plantation System and Pluralism 

It has been noted by George Beckford that the 
Metropolitan powers were generally involved in three kinds 
of colonization activities: Colonies were established on 
the basis of settlement, conquest and exploitation. 
Guyana, the West Indies and Southeast Asia were colonies 
of exploitation and the plantation was the institution best 
suited to Metropolitan requirements in colonies of exploita- 
tion.’ 

A plantation economy is one in which "the internal 
and external dimensions of the plantation system dominate 
EicomCOUNnLLY. S _ecCOnomic, Social, sand) political :structure and 
its relations with the rest of the worla."® Guyana which 
began as a plantation society from the time of Metropolitan 
involvement is today still classified as one of 18 planta- 
tion economies in the Caribbean and Latin America.” O)ihe, Kove 
the total Guyanese population of 714,000, the plantation 
sector 1S  Sald toraccount form 5617000 oOre7e. Gaper scent, oF 
the population. 2° This illustrates the extent to which the 
society is pervaded by the plantation influence. 

In order to examine the impact of the plantation 


system on Guyanese society attention should be drawn to a 


few important features of the plantation system in general. 
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Beckford observes that the plantation system, character- 
UsecebDyethes Capitaiastymode Gia production, ~/isapanteof : the 
wider system of international capitalism which is located 
at the Metropolitan Centre far removed from the plantations. 
Decision making and effective control emanate from the 
Metropolitan Centre. Control may take a variety of forms 
such as property ownership, political connections of one 
kind or another which have an influence on prices and 
Bam ero era nancia eCcCOonErolethroughathes branchabanking 
system, the specificity of raw material export to Metro- 
polatan-refining capacity, shipping, Lee Insshort;eas 
already pointed out in relation to the Centre-Periphery 
concept, present day control in the plantation economy of 
Many countries (including Guyana at least up until 1976) 
is exercised in a number of indirect ways from the Metro- 
politan Centre. No longer is it necessary for the Metro- 
pole to be directly involved in the exploitation of the 
DlantarLOnaAsSoCciety.agelnpfact, thes obsck exploitationsmight 
be done by the Centre within the plantation economy itself. 
According to Beckford, the plantation has been a ° 
modernizing influence in the sense that it ‘opened up' 
previously undeveloped countries and regions. It brought 
roads, ports, water supplies, communications, health 
factlities ;metcrnrltacreated social overhead capital and 
transformed subsistence economies into money economies. ? 


However, while the plantation has been effective in 
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transforming a state of undevelopment, it has been less 
effective in transforming a state of underdevelopment.? 
Plantation economies have remained underdeveloped because 
the plantations and mines which are important sources of 
income generation and potential engines of growth are in 
most instances owned by Metropolitan corporations.+4 The 
profit motive is the dominant theme in production within 
plantation society, since the plantation is a foreign 
owned, capitalist enterprise. Metropolitan corporations 
attempt to extract the maximum profits on their invest- 
mentssand ares thussinvolvediin developing, the:capitalist 
or modern sector of the economy while the non-modern sector 
is neglected or underdeveloped. Gunder Frank, for instance, 
Pnpepointing’ tolthespattern o£4U.S."ianvestments»in\ the’ Third 
World between 1950 and 1965, notes that the U.S. invested 
amecorole Ota) Sa SOPbisdblaoneduringethias periodsbut 
(UeG.)o25%6ebiidnonsproiat “capitalwiiowed outwEromethe 
ThivdsWorldi,sforna néeteanilow. £romethe. poor toxthes rich 
of (U.S.)$16 billion.?° 
While Beckford's points in regard to the general ~ , 
features of plantation economies assume foreign ownership 
and control, the recent nationalisation of the sugar 
industry in Guyana by the government seems to have somewhat 
different implications for the economy and society. Since 
it is much too early to assess the implications and con- 


sequences of the government's take-over, at this point one 
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can only make the following speculations: 

1. If the government of Guyana should play the 
role of the Centre within the Periphery nation, then 
control of the sugar industry by the government should 
make little difference in terms of the welfare of the 
masses. 

2. Assuming that the government is radically 
oriented and is interested in the economic and social 
development of “the country, the government still has to 
face the oligopolistic practices of multinational corpora- 
tions in an attempt to sell Guyanese sugar at a lucrative 
price on the world market. 

3. Even if one assumes that the government is 
able to sell its sugar at competitive prices much will 
depend on how the profits are utilised to achieve rapid 
economic and social development of the society. 

There is no doubt that the needs of the Metropole 
dictated the type of economy and society which gradually 
emerged over the centuries in Guyana. As Raymond T. 
Smith observes: 

Iteisiclear es? that veconomic factors shave been 

of great importance in shaping the growth of Guyanese 
society. It was European capital and the existence 

of European markets for tropical produce that stimu- 
lated the creation of a new society on the South 
American mainland; it was in the plantation cultivation 
of sugar and other crops that Europeans, Africans, 
Indians, Portuguese and Chinese had their first 


contacts.+°® 


In a similar manner Beckford points out that it was through 
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the plantation system that different races of people from 
VaielOuS spaltoromucne world» weresoLrougnte to Labour in the 
plantation's service, thus determining the population and 


social structures now found in these places.?/ According 


TtomBeckLord: a) P lantativon society isa plural Beciety" -° 
Pietiateitt c“secomprised Of#difterent racial and cultural 
groups which are brought together only in the realm of 
economic activity. The economic factor provides the 
integrative Slenentace 
Perhaps a brief elucidation of the ‘plural society' 
controversy might be relevant at this point since many 
observers feel that Guyana was and continues to be a plural 
society. In addition, the concept has implications for 
POlLercals CONtrOL and*socio-cultural”-integration which are 
two important concerns of many Guyanese. 
Te iwaseul ts. hurnrvally an=cconomist -and banker, 

WhomWas LCheairrstetoedistingursm the plural society as’ a 
separate form of society. Regarding his observations of 
HHGCeDUcChsCOLOnlal “Earebast, shurnivallpoinred? ouc. 

in Burtmavas: an “Java; “probably the firstesthing that i 

strikes the visitor is the medley of peoples— 

European, Chinese, Indian, and native. It is in the 

strictest sense a medley, for they mix but they do 

not combine. Each group holds by its own religion, 

its own culture and language, its own ideas and ways. 

As individuals they meet, but only in the market- 

place, in byying and selling) athere is a plural 

society, with different sections of the community 

living side by side, but separately, within the same 

political unit. Even in the economic sphere, there 


is a division of labour along racial lines. 20 


The general features of Furnivall's model include 
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i eUnee pliuralesocletyelscnos wesuitt ore colonization. 

27a Thessections#or theyeiuraltsociety., areiseparate 
and are held together only by the dominant colonial power 
which has either abolished or drastically weakened the 
indigenous administrative system. 

3. The sections of a plural society are defined in 
ethnic terms. 

4nmrethere wsmamiack: of@) ai-conmons socitalewilisor 
social demand.' Each section has its own values and 
standards which do not extend across ethnic barriers. 
Soca COnsensusmi1s duiiaculte, i.fisnotaimpossibles toi obtain. 
There are no agreed upon goals or common social or moral 
standards. Hence exploitation of one cultural section by 
another is rife. 

5. The union cannot be dissolved without the whole 
Society collapsing antotanarchy. 

According to Furnivall, then, the plural: society 
is a highly segmented one, composed of several subsocieties, 
linked together by market relations and controlled by the 
colonial ruling class (assuming of course that the society 
is governed by a colonial power). 

M. G. Smith adopted Furnivall’s plural society 
concept as being appropriate in describing the plantation 
societies in the Caribbean and Guyana. M. G. Smith adopts 


an anthropological perspective in taking the Malinowskian 
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position that social institutions are concrete isolates of 
Organised behaviour and that each institution encompasses 
a supportive set of values, rules, activities, and social 
weratious. GMeG sSmLen, alteraarquingathatsthe cone sof ‘a 
culture is its institutional system, proceeds to distin- 
guish between alternative, exclusive and compulsory institu- 
tions. Alternative institutions are those shared by 
individuals by choice, e.g., private schools. Exclusive 
institutions are shared by individuals who belong to cer- 
tain socially recognised categories, e.g., an occupational 
group. The basic or compulsory institutions, however, are 
those in which all members of a social unit must partici- 
pate. Basic institutions comprise an integrated pattern 
embracing kinship, recreation, education, religion, 
property, economy, and certain Soda ae ao a ergs? 
religious associations. 

M. G. Smith distinguishes three types of societies: 

1. The homogeneous society is one in which all 
members share the same total institutional system. Small- 
scale and pre-literate societies would be the best examples -. 
of homogeneous societies. 

2. The heterogeneous society is one in which groups 
within a political unit share the same system of basic or 
compulsory institutions but at the same time participate 
in alternative and excluSive institutions. Most modern 


societies are heterogeneous. 


3. The plural society occurs when groups living 
Shedesinigle political unit parti ctpate’ in different 
SycctemowOLreDaslte OL COMDULSOPMaymiSstitucions. ~The cultural 
Plubality Of they society usually corresponds’ to its social 
Peuvoalacy ana tne culturally distinct units*of the plural 
society are its cultural sections. These cultural sections 
are highly exclusive in the sense that each displays an 
area of common life beyond which relationships are specific, 
segmented and governed by economic and political considera- 
eons. Gtkerhurnhivall, M..G. Smith postulates that order 
eee eoep Ura SSOCIeclyiis Maintained by the political 
dominance of one cultural section over the others. The 
best examples of plural societies are found among compara- 
tively recent, ex-colonial societies. 

One OfLethe foremost, cratics: of M..G. Smith is 
Raymond T- omith, a Structural—runctionalist by orientation. 
He argues "that plural society theory has no real dynamic 
dimension, is essentially pessimistic and deals only with 
a very limited range of conflict situations."*> Raymond 
Smith its Of the view that: 

A central problem in the discussion of any social 
situation is whether one should emphasise stability, 
continuity and the fact that people observe the 
'rules', or whether one should stress the fact of 
conflict, continuous change, deviation from the 
rules, and indeed the constant revision of the 
rules themselves . . . All reasonably sophisticated 
social theorists attempt to take account of these 
24 


two aspects of social existence ... 


Mec eombeneLS criticised cor, paying little 
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attention to the cevelopment of a common value system 
between groups. As Raymond Smith points out: "The really 
interesting thing about British Guiana is not the extent 
of ethnic differences but the degree to which a common 
culture exists Biv eadyaii-> Raymond Smith argues that 
forces making for unification and assimilation in the 
society have become more rapid and effective. 

Raymond Smith uses the example of creolization to 
illustrate the simultaneous occurrence of continuity and 
change in Guyanese society. Creolization involved two 
main processes: The first was the creation of a common 
BPeeopOLeculture involving allagroups.. The common use of 
some form of English as a means of communication and the 
participation of all groups in a common educational system, 
are but two examples of the creation of a common area of 
Culture. ~The second aspect of the,creolization, process 
was to emphasise the cultural and ethnic differences between 
Groups.) This resutted in the precipitation of socially 
exclusive groups at all levels of the Zatch Ae o Thus 
while creolization involved societal integration and 
fundamental change in the culture and social structure of 
the various ethnic groups, it did not lead to the creation 
of a unified society. In fact a fundamental aspect of 
colonial policy was to maintain a fragmented eee ee 

Ano per eori  aceOl UM Como! sf polural society 


thesis is Leo Despres. He criticises M. G. Smith for 


or + 4 ob epasdy t Bia 
: as 


me 


dichotomising societies as 'plural' and 'heterogeneous.' 
Despres prefers to regard these as two types on a common 
continuum of socio-cultural integration.) Despres is also 
CatcicaleoueM. “GieSiith foueignormng ithe, action dimension 
of social change and therefore posits the existence of 
‘local’ and 'broker' institutions which serve to maintain 
or reduce cultural differentiation between cultural 
sections at the local and societal level respectively. 

DieseemcmthatebotheM? Gr omithwandehiswcritics 
fail to recognise the notion that plural society theory 
is trying to deal with two interrelated but analytically 
distinct issues simultaneously. These are: 

1. The issue of socio-cultural integration—the 
process by which various ethnic and other 
groups come to have some consensus, Share 
common values and/or common institutions 
within the society. 

2. The issue of power and authority—the process 
by which different groups compete for power 
and authority, and the manner in which the new 
ruling group maintains its position of power 
and authority. 

Since this study is focussed more on the second 
issue because of its direct implications for the problem 
being examined, that is, why Guyanese have extremely high 
aspirations/expectations in the context of underdevelopment 
and unemployment, the arguments of M. G. Smith and his 
critics appear to be somewhat limited for analysing the 


mobility aspirational/expectational attitudes between 


groupsit.Thisiis mainly because’ these theorists’ either 
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confuse the two issues or tend to focus more on the issue 
Ob socio-cultural integration. 

This is not to deny, however, the usefulness of 
plural society theory for analysing the chronic problems 
of Guyanese society. It was Cheddie Jagan (an avowed 
Marxist) who observed: 

There is racial ne teniee Sion WAeGuyanagon 2. 8BuLvLe 


would be an oversimplification and mistake to 
eoncludevirom this that polatics%is simply avquestion 


Of race .. . class and race, dialectically interlinked 
and interagting, are both influencing the political 
Stua tron. 


In a somewhat similar manner, Clive Thomas, another 
NeapetstetiecOrrst, | DOMICS Olt that. | the racial division 
Bomvery sdccply rooted in the socal organization .of 
production"~> in the society. In short, while Marxists 
tend to see conflicts only in terms of 'class,' Jagan's 
and Thomas' observations regarding Guyanese society 

Pia Ccateuthnat etnnicitymistalsovanlamportant ‘Factor. In 
this situation, plural society theory should be helpful 

in explaining certain aspects of the problem being studied, 
especially power and authority relations, and also how 


ethnicity may affect the aspirations and expectations of 


different groups. 


Early Plantation Society 
The cornerstone of colonial plantation society 
circa 1800 was the institution of chattel slavery. It has 


been estimated that between 1500 and 1800 approximately 
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20 million Africans were taken out of their homeland and 
about 25 per cent of these were destined for the planta- 
tions in the West Indies and Guyana o 

Plantations in the 1800's were both units of 
Produci#ionwand functvonal MinmusPor theysocveby..’ As: units 
of production, each plantation was more or less autonomous. 
As functional units of colonial society, each plantation 
was a structural replica of every other plantation, inte- 
grated by the institutions of law and government into an 
overall social system. ~+ A plantation was a "total 
economic and social institution,">* PrOrateanStatutcions: 
being defined as "organised groups with well-defined 
boundaries and with a marked internal hierarchical struc- 
ture approaching an internal caste system.">> Early 
plantation society therefore had the following distinctive 
features: a cast system based on race, rigidly stratified 
social structure based on occupational, racial and colour 
eriteria, and cultural pluralaty with mechanisms for 
integration. 

It would appear that in early plantation society 
both, physical, andssocialystructiuvesshelpedy toywreintorce 
the plural nature of the society. For example, in des- 
cribing some of the physical features of a plantation in 
the 1800's, Leo A. Despres points to the rigid pattern of 


even the housing: 


On the plantation, the owner, or his manager, lived 
in the 'big house’. A symbol of force and power, the 
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"big house' was usually located within a fenced-in 
area called the compound. The houses nearby were 
occupied by overseers, bookkeepers, and other 
Managerial Staff. More distant from the ‘big house’, 
but also within the compound, were located the quarters 
given to whites of lower status, the skilled artisans. 
Eventually these were replaced by the free Coloured, 
who were mainly the offspring of slave women and 
white men. The field slaves and the slaves appointed 
to supervise them, called 'drivers', occupied huts 
and shacks constructed outside the compound. ° 


From the above description it is readily seen how a seg- 
mented pattern was maintained in early plantation society. 
the physi calvastwelleasssocitat@structure appeared not to 
encourage too much of 'mixing and combining' except for 
the physical gratification of some whites. 

While Despres draws attention to plantation society 
in the early nineteenth century, Cheddie Jagan's account of 
plantation life during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century appears to be remarkably similar to Despres' 
account in terms of the consistent pattern of rigidity 
observed within the plantation setting. Jagan emphasizes 
the total institutional nature of the plantation when he 
observes: 

The plantation appeared to me as the hub of life. ° 
Everything revolved round sugar, and the sugar 
planters seemed to own the world. They owned the 
canefields and the factories; even the small pieces 
of land rented to some of the workers for family 
food production belonged to them. They owned the 
mansions occupied by the senior staff, and the 
cottages occupied by dispensers, chemists, engineers, 
bookkeepers and drivers. They owned the logies 
(ranges) and huts where the labourers lived, the 
hospitals, and seveny other a@mportant. building... « 


Even the churches and schools came within their 
patronage and control. 36 


Tieespowelmdncrauthomitvesceuc ture Of the tplantation 
system as described by Jagan in the twentieth century seem 
to be somewhat similar to that which existed in the nine- 
teenth century. In Jagan's view: 


The plantation was indeed a world of its own. Or 


rather it was two worlds: the world of the exploiters 
and the world of the exploited; the world of the 
whites and the world of the non-whites. One was the 


world of the managers and the European staff in their 
splendid mansions; the other the world of the 
labourers in their logies in the 'niggeryard' and the 
PoOUunCmCOOL¢ Cn Vals...) mmol ttong at the apex of this 
world was the plantation manager .. . His reputation 
extended far and wide; he was czar, king, prosecutor, 
and judge, all in one. 


It is therefore interesting to note that even a hundred 
years could not change the rigid plantation system which 


was -in “existence. 


Sueeut ication within’ Plantation Society 
The social stratification system of plantation 
society reflected its rigid nature. Faced with the problem 
of keeping a large number of Black slaves who had to be 
kept in total subservience by the White rulers, the Whites 
had come to regard their racial identity and exclusive- 
ness as the bulwark of their power and privileges, 
and they used their control of the colonial society 
to ensure that no Negro, slave or free, should be able 
to regard himself as the equal of a White, however 
poor or humble his origins or station might be. 
Racial inequality and subordination had become the 
fundamental principles of economic, political and 
social organisation. 
The extent to which the 'colour consciousness' pervaded 


Guyanese society and served to sharply differentiate one 


group from another, was seen from the various rankings 
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based eons acombimation of Coloutmand, Class: criteria.’ The 
estatLespopusation, for) example, was, not..2..sample,division 
of master and slave. There were status gradations within 
each of these major groups.. As far as the Whites were 
concerned, the resident plantation owner or the attorney 
was a step above the overseer who in turn was a step above 
the bookkeeper who in turn looked down on the White trades- 
man and other White estate employees .>” 

The stratification system also incorporated other 
Whites living in the society but not directly employed in 
the plantations. These other Whites were mainly employees 
of the colonial government—civil servants such as law 
Cm CeCLSGaatLaseCOLLECCtTOMS,.». CUStLOMS Of ii cials,.etc 1 Another 
group comprised the professionals like priests and clergy, 
doctors, lawyers and school eee we 

Below the Whites came the Coloureds or 'Mixed' and 
free Blacks who formed an intermediate class in the 
society. Free Blacks were those who were freed by their 
owners in return for some exceptional service, or some 
times for reasons that were the opposite to humanitarian- 
ism—the ejecting of an old slave to save the cost of his 


a1 There were distinctions based on skin 


maintenance. 
colour among this group, too. The gradations ranged from 
the Mustifino who was 'fifteen-sixteenth' white, through 


the Mustee, Quadroon and Mulatto to the Sambo who was only 


‘one-fourth' white. These distinctions led to a general 
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SLuLving abter Vwhiteness \tor social, political.and 
economic reasons. This factor also prevented the free 
Coloured from being a united group for some time.*? 
Theporee BlechuandsaColourcd.groups(the latter group 
arising mainly through miscegentation of White slave 
masters and Black female slaves over a period of time) 
appeared to be a very enterprising group and at first was 
the object of suspicion and envy by the Whites. Their 
treatment by the ruling Whites ranged from being excluded 
EGOmepuDL21C.OLiice fandsthe right to vote, duringsthe 
eighteenth century to a gradual withdrawal of the laws 
and disabilities against them in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century? This change of attitude on the part 
of the Whites was due to at least two important reasons. 
The first was the rising prosperity of this group. They 
successfully exploited the limited spheres of economic 
endeavour opened to them, especially as some of them were 
assisted by their White fathers. For example, some bought 
houses to be operated as inns or lodging places; some 
bought slaves and lived on the proceeds of hiring them . 
out; others bought the tools of the trades they had learnt 
and set up as independent ovanreme nis The second reason 
was that some Whites were anxious to conciliate the free 
Blacks and Coloureds because it seemed a good policy to 


win allies at a time when the restlessness of the slaves, 


excited by rumors of emancipation, might develop into open 
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FOR 
revo. This was a time when the anti-slavery movement 
in England led by men like Buxton, Wilberforce and Fox, 
heawstirred the British people to/ the full realisation of 
eiesaimiumanrty, of slavery so, that its abolition in the 
British colonies was imminent. 

At the bottom of the social scale were the slaves 
but even among this group were gradations based ona 
NuMDer= Of factors... For those slaves whowhad recently 
arrived from Africa, their previous rank and occupation 
were important considerations. Another important factor 
was a slave owner's wealth and social standing anda 
slave's occupation: A skilled slave had a higher status 
than an unskilled one; a domestic slave gained prestige 
from the nature of his employment and his close association 
with the master; the field slave had the lowest social 
status among all ple Seeaa 

Around 1831, i-e., just before slavery was 
abolished in the British colonies, the total population 
in Guyana of 100,536 (excluding Amerindians) was distributed 
among three well defined socio-cultural Pate Ae illus- ° 
trated by Table 3.1. 

What isclearly noticeable about the demographic 
composition of the society around the period of emancipa- 
tion is the presence of three distinct groups, the largest 
being the category of slaves. A small minority of Whites, 
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POrULALUON-OF “GUYANATBY*® SOCLO-CULTURAL GROUPS, CIRCA 1831 


MALE % FEMALE S TOTAL % 

White Poy Soho ar ileal 8 8 Zak Sy SAS Bo 
Free Black and 

Coloured Zoo 4 SES Nese ot) pide Pps eval i ires 
Slave 47,789 S97 5 A oO pie OS 2 89,486 89-0 
Total eo 2 0 47,044 99.9 POO pos Ome LU) 
Source: Adapted from Louis W. Bone's: Secondary Education 

in the Guianas. Comparative Education Centre, 
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dominated the society politically, economically and 
Socialis. 

The important point to bear in mind, however, 
Concernsetnes power iand) authouiutyestructure ofmthe society 
around this period. While it can be said that the social 
stratification system generally reflected the three broad 
ethnic divisions of the society—Whites, Coloureds and 
Blacks—with various gradations within each of these groups, 
Superimposed on this ethnic division was the much more 
fundamental 'class' division which reflected the power and 
Budcnorm Cyestructurenotethe society.) «This divisionawas a 
simple and clear-cut one: The Whites comprising the 
ruling elite monopolised the power and authority structure 
of the society. The non-whites comprised the powerless 


and dominated classes of the society. 


Maintaining Labour Supply: From 
Slaverysto,Indentured) Labour 


In economic terms, the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century were years of expansion and progress for 
Guyana. Sugar became the most important agricultural crop. - 
In fact the impact of British over Dutch sovereignity was 
"the elevation of sugar to a position of unchallenged 
preeminence in the economic life of British Guiana." */ 
Between 1810 and 1830 sugar production increased by 297 
per. cent while coffee and cotton production declined respec-— 


48 


tively by 94 per cent and 91 per cent. The greatest 
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challenge to be faced by the sugar planters, however, was 
the maintaining of a continuous labour supply. Various 
measures were used to achieve this end. 

While slavery in Guyana and most of the British 
West Indian colonies was abolished in 1834, a period of 
Syenenticeship,fol lowed andeitewas not until 1838 ‘that 
Slaves obtained their full freedom. The apparent dilemma 
which faced the planters was: "Would the former slaves be 
prepared to continue, or could they be compelled to con- 
tinue, to work on the same plantation for their former 
masters, for wages instead of for lashes?""” The majority 
of the ex-slaves were determined to leave the sugar 
plantations which for so long had dehumanised them. One 
result was that sugar production fell by about 62 per cent 
between 1839-1842 as compared with the 1831-1834 period. 
The number of sugar plantations declined from 230 to 180 
within a decade and only about 16 out of 174 coffee and 
cotton plantations were in eat a 

The ex-slaves were determined to establish them- 
selves as an independent peasantry and to obtain a liveli- »° 
hood: by. cultivating. their’ own crops. -The ex-slaves put 
their plan into effect very quickly by pooling their 
financial resources and buying out many abandoned sugar 
plantations. By 1848 they were in possession of about 
446 estates on which were settled 44,443 individuals as 


compared with 20,000 ex-slaves who still remained on the 
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The move by the freed Blacks was obviously detri- 
mental to the operation of the plantation system which 
flourished on the exploitation not only of cheap labour 
but also on the existence of a large reservoir of unskilled 
labour. In many ways, therefore, the sugar planters 
ensured that the peasant movement of the free Blacks should 
not become economically viable. A failure of the peasant 
movement would ensure continued dependence by Blacks on the 
plantations. 

One obstacle placed in the way of the Blacks was in 
relation to the arrangements made to purchase the abandoned 
plantations. The financial terms were stringent indeed. 
Payments were made under harsh terms leaving the Blacks 
little working capital for investment in their plots. 

Also, the prices paid by the Blacks for land was exhorbi- 
tant. For example, while Blacks in the early 1840's paid 
$242.50 per acre, the land value at auction between 1847 
and 1850 was only $9.70 per Bore 

A second reason for the failure of the een 
movement was the fragmentation of the land and the lack of 
large-scale production. Added to these were problems of 
drainage and irrigation. While water control measures were 
being operated, no funds were spent by the colonial govern- 
ment on drainage which did not directly benefit the sugar 


plantations. Consequently, village lands and all lands 
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outside the plantations could not be farmed successfully.>> 


Thus it became gradually evident that an independent 
peasantry living off the products of their land was not 
feasible. Instead, many Blacks continued to work on the 
plantations for wages, a situation that was quite satis- 
factory to the sugar planters. 

Raymond Smith points out two other mechanisms that 
were used by the sugar planters and the colonial government 
(whose interests more or less coincided because the majority 
of sugar planters comprised the government) to keep Blacks 
in a continuing state of dependency on the plantations. 

The transition from a slave to a nominally free society 
was achieved quite peacefully because of the roles played 
Dyethieschurch andthe colonial government. © According to 
Raymond Smith, the period between 1807 and 1838 saw the 
consolidation of a remarkably stable hierarchy in which 
things English and white became highly valued; things 
African and black were frowned upon and devalued. The 
Christian Churches were the chief instruments through 
which these values were disseminated and made acceptable 

to the ne ican In short, by socialising the masses 

to embrace the value system of the ruling class, the Whites 
ensured that the masses would continue to accept the status 
quo and.would voluntarily continue to play a subservient 
role within the plantation setting. 


This socialisation process also obviously had 


rs 
. 


implications for pluralism since by getting the Blacks to 
renounce their own value system, life style, etc., and 
adopt those of the dominant White group, the attempt was 
being made to have some degree of socio-cultural integra- 
tion and creolization within plantation economy while 
Simultaneously keeping the social and economic relation- 


ships between Whites and Blacks from changing. The 
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apparent aim of the Whites was to ensure a state of economic 


and psychological dependency of the Blacks by getting them 
to regard the Whites as the Biacks' normative reference 
group. 

In addition to the social psychological mechanism 
of socialisation to obtain compliance from the Blacks, 
Raymond Smith points to direct social Eagan devices used 
to reinforce the social psychological approach. The 
transition to a nominally free society involved certain 
changes in the structure of the society such as the growth 
of central governmental activity and the replacement of 
the paternalistic rule of the planters. While the colonial 
administration in Guyana was able to discern the role, of 
a narrow oligarchy of sugar planters dominating the 
Combined eourtes and furthering their a interests, the 
Colonial Office in London nevertheless accepted the view 
that the future and propserity of the colony depended on 
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the sugar industry. Thus Blacks were caught up ina 


rapidly developing system of national control in which the 
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central government playedvanmuch=iarger part than it: had 

ever done before. The increasing activities of the central 
government) together with the schools and: churches;-.impinged 
directly on the lives of the new meeeen eee 

The employment of various measures to get the 
Blacks back to work in the plantations met with some degree 
Olesuccessybutethessugar planters could norionger rely on 
Blecks: asha dependable source of labour. Efforts were 
therefore made to find new sources Be cheap labour through 
the indentureship system so that as the Blacks moved out 
from the plantations other workers were moved in. Even 
before slavery was officially abolished in 1838, planters 
had begun to take steps nk replace theslabourm they had 
anticipated losing. One of the main aims of the planters 
was to demonstrate to the Blacks that their services were 
not indispensable. Indentureship was the avenue through 
which the labour of Africans was to be replaced. 

It may be argued that the large influx of inden- 
tured labour (especially Hast Indians) ~into the society 
served the twin purposes of providing a large pool of 
unskilled labour for the sugar plantations and simultan- 
eously prevented the freed Africans from earning a iveli- 
hood independent of the plantations. The manner in which 
the sugar planters achieved their objectives is quite 
interesting. East Indians were a distinct cultural group 


and as Malcolm Cross points out: "Ever since the Indians 
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arrived they have been seen as separate and indeed their 
distinctiveness was positively encouraged both by planters 


and by colonial administrators."7" 


In other words, East 
Indians were encouraged to maintain a separate identity. 
In this way the planters were able to maintain wages ata 
tow vlevel and adopt a ‘divide and rule! policy for by so 
doing they lessened the likelihood of united revolt.” 

Indentureship directly affected the move for 
"independence' by the freed Africans in yet another manner. 
As some Africans moved out of the plantations to the towns 
to engage in the small-scale retailing business, Portuguese 
and Chinese immigrants quickly superceded the Africans and 
became dominant in this sector of economic enterprise. 
Added to this situation was the notion that foodstuffs 
could be imported quite cheaply into the society. Thus as 
Cheddie Jagan points out: 

The Negroes were doubly squeezed; cheap immigrant 
labour lowered their wages in the estates, while 
cheap imported foodstuffs made the cultivation of 
their crops uneconomic. 
To a large extent then, the indentureship system ensured 
that Africans would continue to be dependent and sub- 
servient to the plantation system. 

Indentureship was not very much different from the 
system of slavery in relation to the hardships imposed on 
the individual. As Eric Williams observes: 

The grand discipline of slavery and the principal 


incentive to labour was the whip. The grand 
discipline of the system of indenture and the 
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Prineipalb incentive ‘to. labour was the jail. 
Indentured labour was, to paraphrase Carlyle, 
slavery plus a constable. 
While under the system of slavery the planters probably 
achieved their objectives in amore direct manner, under 
the system of indentureship the same ends were achieved 
under the aegis of the law which invariably operated in 
favour of the sugar ‘elle tuners. 

While Table 3.2 summarises the numerically most 
important groups of immigrants brought to Guyana after 
1834, it should be noted that the first immigrants to 
arrive in the colony in large numbers were the Portuguese 
from Madeira, Azores and Cape Verde Islands. Although 
they were Europeans and white in colour they were not so 
regarded because of their indentured status. In plantation 
society where skin colour was an important criterion for 
status, ihe Portuguese contradicted the stratification 
system, being high on the skin colour dimension and low on 
the occupational dimension. They therefore could not fit 
into, an interior wstatus position ktor long Gin wp lantation 
society. Since the Portuguese also did not prove to be 
suitable labourers on the plantations, they quickly turned 
to other occupations, mainly commerce such as the retail 
trade and wholesale distribution, after completing their 
period of indentureship. Partly because of their skin 
colour, Portuguese were able to secure credit more easily 


than the Blacks from whom they took over the retailing 
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CONTRACT IMMIGRANTS TO GUYANA AFTER 1834 


DATE OF MAIN 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN NUMBER S IMMIGRATION 
India 238,960 TOSI Ss Ono day 
Madeira, Azores & 

Cape Verde Islands Salers} whe Ae Pos ooo 
West Indies 42,562 iro Reo ooo 
Africa Ibs Shere e.g UESRALOGS 
Ghana’ Ayo? 4.2 ECS o> 192 
teow A. 70 1840 


Source: Adapted from Raymond T. Smith's British Guiana. 
OAUE Pete LO G2rie pe. 448 


Note sr *The bulk of Chinese ”(12;,63))"arrived before 1866. 
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business. By 1851 Portuguese owned 173 out of 296 shops in 
Ceovdetown pmciecscapitvalvicity~eccmout offs 2eSshoeos Hin New 
Amsterdam, the second largest town in Guyana, and 283 out 
SEM4e2ushovs Ginstheerural areas ao 

The Portuguese as an ethnic group made rapid strides 
in the commercial field and by the early twentieth century 
owned many of the larger business enterprises in the 
country. Living mainly in the urban areas, Portuguese 
became retailers and wholesalers, diamond merchants, owners 
of jewellery and pawnbroking establishments, insurance 
companies, etc. In the Red Book of the West Indies for 
1922, of the first 50 Guyanese businesses included 
(usually listed in order of the size of their operations), 
27 or 54 per cent could be identified as being owned by 
Portuguese. ©? 

Like the Portuguese, the Chinese indentured 
labourers initially seemed to contradict the social strati- 
fication system by scoring high on the colour scale and 
low on the occupational scale. Added to this situation 
was the Chinese' inability to do hard manual Labour on 
the sugar plantations. Like the Portuguese, the Chinese, 
too, moved out of the plantations at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and into the commercial sector, especially the 
retailing business, laundries, restaurants and other small 
business enterprises. Many of these enterprises were 


family concerns and provided employment mainly for family 
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group members who often performed the whole range of 
activities required by the business—from managers to 
labourers. Like the Portuguese, too, the Chinese were 
mainly urban dwellers. 

The East Indians proved to be the most suitable 
indentured labourers for work on the plantations so that 
by 1917 when East Indian immigration was abolished, East 
Indians constituted the single largest ethnic group in 
Guyana. Although, as pointed out by Eric Williams, there 
was a Similarity between slavery and indentureship in 
terms of the treatment of individuals, East Indians could 
at least look forward to return to India after the end of 
their indentureship period. It is estimated that between 
1843 and 1949 no less than 75,547 persons returned to 
India with cash savings of over $4.6 million and jewellery 
worth over $581 thousandss 

Compared with the other ethnic groups, East Indians 
were basically rural dwellers. The sugar planters used 
this tendency on the part of East Indians to full advantage 
in order to ensure that an adequate labour supply would 
always be readily avaeanies Unlike in the case of the 
other groups of the society, East Indians were encouraged 
to develop cultural enclaves, to practise their own 
cultural patterns and styles of life which they had brought 
from India, to have little social interaction with other 


ethnic groups and to depend on the plantation for all their 
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heeds sinespaternalistic and isolationist strategy prac-— 
tised on East Indians ensured their almost tatal dependency 
on, the, plantation, 

The sugar planters as well as other groups were not 
keen on the physical as well. as occupational mobility of 
East Indians. Many of them, however, were anxious to 
leave the plantations as yaa as the opportunity presented 
itself, the main reason being that despite the paternal- 
istic attitude of the sugar planters, indentureship was 
but a glorified form of slavery. One opportunity was 
through land being granted by the government to immigrants 
who had completed their period of indentureship, in lieu 
of return passages to India. By 1891 there were 71,813 
East Indians living on the sugar plantations while 33,650 
were living away from the estates. Of the latter number, 
5,238 were urban dwellers. By 1911 there were 60,707 
East Indians residing on sugar estates while 65,810 were 
living elsewhere, the number of urban dwellers still being 
quite small at 7 enO moe 

East Indians were mainly responsible for the 
development of the rice industry, the largest peasant 
industry in Guyana. By 1905 the country had begun to 
export rice. The problem of obtaining food imports during 
the First World War served to stimulate the industry so 
thatsthe value of rice exports: rose from $310,000:in 1910 


Pesos O00ein1o1).° In addition, the multiplier 
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effect is obvious. 

Because they were mainly rural dwellers and because 
they were physically as well as socially and culturally 
somewhat isolated from the mainstream of Guyanese creole 
society, East Indians were generally looked upon as an 
Bere GLoupbyechesyother groups of ethenmsociiety.! # East 
Indians, despite being the largest ethnic group, were 
mhought seo) be “anietthe society but not? ‘ofthe: society. 
When, therefore, East Indians made efforts at occupational 
and social mobility within the total society, these efforts 
were successfully blocked temporarily by the other groups. 
East Indians reacted by seeking alternative avenues of 
mobility. They worked hard and saved hard hoping that 
the accumulation of wealth would ultimately lead to improved 
social status within the society. .-In addition’ to being 
dominant in the rice industry, they took to trading and 
shop-keeping. By 1917, East Indians were owners of 10 
spirit shops, 363 provision shops, 49 stores and 41 
butchers' ehnps ae In this way a myth developed among the 
creole groups of the society, about the allegedly fierce 


economic drives and extreme thriftiness of East Tnsene oe” 


Education in Early Plantation Society 

Up untwvl the late 1940s, e17s., the Late colonial 
period, one of the main functions of education appeared to 
be that of status reconfirmation—education was an instru- 


ment for re-affirming or re-legitimising the ascribed status 
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which individuals inherited from their paren eae With the 
exception of a few individuals, education did not provide 
GSobOruini tres irormeoccuparionalaandmsocial mobil ity ; 

The Whites were generally classified into two 
groups according to prestige and status. The 'Grand 
Blancs' or Primary Whites enjoyed the highest status and 
were the planters, the professional men and the merchants, 
usually men of substantial wealth. The children of the 
"Grand Blancs' received their primary education through 
private tutoring in Guyana. Later, these children were 
sent to the best public schools in England for their 
secondary education and then to the older universities such 
aomOxLoraeor Gambridge and/or (to ithe inns. of Court -for 
higher education and professional training. The majority 
of these children, including their parents, never returned 
to the Ween Indies or Guyana but remained in England to 
live on the proceeds of their West Indian estates. (9 Even 
in England this group was an influential one on West 
Indian affairs, exerting considerable influence on impor- 
tant British politicians and civil servants. 

The 'Petit Blancs' or Secondary Whites included 
the overseers, shopkeepers, clerks and artisans. This 
group became increasingly mobile occupationally and 
socially as slaves began to move in to the lower status 
occupations and as the Primary Whites moved back to 


England. 
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To both groups of Whites, education in the Guyanese 
context was of little significance for the purpose of 
mobility; mobility was dependent on one's skin colour, 
wealth and occupational status. To the Primary Whites 
education was of symbolic value in enabling one to enter 
the higher echelons of English society. Education and 
wealth helped one to move from.a high status position in 
the West Indies or Guyana to a somewhat comparable status 
Toe B rca 1 

To the Secondary Whites who remained in Guyana, 
education beyond the primary level, obtained in private 
"schools," was not considered necessary. In fact historians 
have noted that in the days of slavery 'learning was at its 
lowest ebb' and as far as schooling for the Secondary 
Whites went, they were not "fond of the thing. The Office 
of a Teacher is looked upon as contemptible and no gentle- 
man keeps company with one of that character . . .A man | 
of any Parts of Learning would be despised and starve."/t 
Thus, beyond the need for reading, writing and elementary 
calculations, Secondary Whites saw no further value of 
education. 

The first attempts made to give non-whites, particu- 
larly the Blacks in Guyana and other British West Indian 
territories any form of schooling was by missionaries sent 
from England. The sugar planters were at first vigorously 


opposed to the idea fearing that through religious 
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instruction (the synonym for education) slaves might get 
new ideas of their worth as human beings and might want to 
rebel against their servile condition. The planters' fear 
was aptly expressed by a view of the Governor of Martinique, 
a French colonial possession: 

Religious instruction could give to the negroes here 

an opening to other knowledge, to a kind of reason 

- - - the safety of the Whites, fewer in number, 

surrounded by these people on their estates, demands 

that they are kept in the profoundest ignorance. 
Somehow the planters were convinced that anything remotely 
resembling education to the masses would signal the 
beginning of the end of the status quo. As Christopher 
Nicole observes: ". . . the plantocracy never doubted 
that the day any negro slave could open his bible and read 
the first verse of the first chapter of the Book of Genesis 


nid 3 


the end of slavery would be in sight. To the planters, 


‘ignorance was bliss,' the ignorance being the slaves' and 
the bliss being the planters'. 

The uncompromising attitude of the planters who 
also formed the ruling class, was one of the biggest prob- 
lems to be faced by the missionaries. Interestingly 
enough, this kind of problem was also being faced in 
other British colonial possessions as well. It has been 
MOLNLeCU OUL, sLOreinstance, 1iarelacron to thescolonial 
period in Kenya that aa of the conflict between mission 


educational practices and government desires . . . arose 


because the missions' first purpose was to Christianise 
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while the government's first purpose was to eooraltiaem a 
According to Augier, et al., in regard to the West Indian 
Situation, it was the idea of brotherhood in christian 
teaching that the Whites seemed to fear the aoe = This 
idea implied equality in the sight of God and hence 
egalitarianism in the social sphere. The idea would also 
have been the opposite to the practice of exploitation of 
man by man which was the hallmark of slavery. 

The attitude of the planters underwent a drastic 
change when the missionaries clearly demonstrated that an 
individual could be a good christian and a good slave 
Simultaneously. Guy de Weever, the writer of a children's 
history text of Guyana, observes, for example, how pleased 
the planters were when they learnt that the slaves sang 
hymns while they toiled in the fielas./° The missionaries 
were also able to assure the planters that christianised 
slaves would continue to work as they had always ayia OU 
Thus education in the hands of the Church became an 
imMportantesocidalasing mechand siweelr this Mughtethesinero— 
duction of the Negro Education Grant which established the 
principle of popular education in 1834 "was not an 
ambitious scheme so much as a way of teaching people the 
christian religion so that they should wish to accept the 
position in life in which they found themselves." /8 
Missionary education was preeminently part of the colonial 


institutional pattern. The aim of primary education, for 
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instance, was "to make a better labourer than would be the 
Caseewitcnoutetraining an them! haba trot obedience order, 
punctuality, honesty and the Wikeyin/? 

Education not only functioned in a conservative 
manner in socialising the masses to 'know their places'; 
it also socialised them to place a high value on European 
cultural patterns, regarding things English and white as 
superior to things that were African and piace 2 1g 
this way education helped to bolster the existing class 
system on the plantation based society and economy by 
stressing a value system which placed the White dominant 
group on a pedestal and developed an attitude of the 
necessity to always aim to be ‘like the White people.' 

As Shirley Gordon observes: 
It could be reasonably assumed that the school was 
one of the important instruments of diffusion of the 
dominant culture, that an ex-slave initiated into 
this culture was at an advantage over one who was not 
in terms of social acceptance by the dominant group, 
and that such acceptance led to the enjoyment of 
social and economic benefits. 

George Beckford made essentially the same point 
when he noted that in order to gain some degree of occupa- 
tional and social mobility, the non-whites were readily 
socialised to accept the White ruling class as the norma- 
tive reference group. The Whites represented symbols of 
success, cultural refinement, etc. Beckford observes: 

What limited social mobility they [the Blacks] could 
achieve . . . depended in large measure on the extent 


to which they could succeed in divorcing the culture 
of black people and assimilate that of the whites. 
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Thitce set tne style tor a dynamic process by which 
Diackepeople ysougnt mobility eyeaspi ning continuously 
tO a European way of Jife. Education, residence, 
Manners of speech and dress, religious beliefs and 
practice, social values and attitudes, and general 
style of life all served to distinguish the blacks 
who had 'made it' from those who had not.82 
The first non-white group to benefit from mass educational 
provisions and the first group who ‘made it' were of course 
the 'Mixed' or Coloured group followed by the Blacks and 
other groups. 

While the socialization of non-whites included 
their acceptance of the status quo and the superiority of 
the European value system, a fundamental dimension in 
relation to occupational and social mobility was to let 
non-whites have only the amount and kind of education that 
would equip them to do the kinds of jobs reguired by the 
ruling elite. Education was not considered a luxury 
especially since the educational budget increasingly had 
to be financed by the colonial government. Education, 
therefore, had to be vocational. As one Englishman put it: 

The conception of the aim of education was, that it 
should make useful citizens, and when we say useful 
citizens we mean literally citizens who would be of 
use, to us. |The concept Lonpewas sonerOo! -exp Olbanbron 
and development for the benefit of Great Britain— 
it was to this purpose that such education as was 
given was directed. 

The Whites occupied the key positions on the 
plantations, in commerce and in the administrative sections 


of the government. The skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 


tions, especially on the plantations, did not require any 
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een educational training since these skills were learnt 
on the job. With the expansion of the modern and service 
sectors by the latter part of the nineteenth century, how- 
evetp lie Decames ans economical lysviable! proposition! ‘to give 
miacm loca lee anwacadcmicaty pero. schoolings that would equip 
them for employment in the lower levels of white collar 
positions available. 

Because the White ruling elite was dominant in a 
mi GigecOoCcial=astratilication system, the extent andirate of 
occupational and social mobility within the system could 
also be controlled effectively. The colonialists, by not 
paying any great attention to the non-modern sector of the 
economy and by concentrating their efforts on the modern 
and service sectors, made these sectors the most attractive 
to Guyanese. However, the school system reflected the 
Bigumsystemmor sOClalmstraupeivcationsandsithercolonial 
rulers were not only in a position to decide the differ- 
ential access to education by different groups but also 
the accompanying differential access to the occupational 
positions which depended on different levels of education 
in the society. In this way educational supply and occupa- 
tional demand were closely matched and regulated so that a 
disjunction between education and jobs was not allowed to 
develop in the modern sector under colonial rule. As far 
as the disadvantaged groups were concerned, they were 


apparently ‘hooked into playing the school game' since they 
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were socialised to believe that schooling was a legitimate 
avenue OT sObtainang, occupational and) social mobility. 
It is interesting to note that the strategy adopted 
by the colonialists in Guyana and the West Indies in 
BelaGLOn  COmeduicaGuOn sand soccupattonady mobility, was 
repeated in other colonial territories as well. In what 
is now known as Tanzania, for instance, Samuel Kilimhana 
Poincs. Outs that, during the colonial era,. although the bulk 
of the population obtained a livelihood through peasant 
acim@uculture in othe traditional, sector of ther economy, it 
was far more rewarding to obtain a job in the modern sector. 
The British colonialists maintained the qap between the rewards 
in the modern and traditional sectors because of their vested 
interest in the modern sector. According to Kilimhana 
E-e -eetlienALL1 Cans iduring, Janzania’s colonial, days 
rejected the provision of agricultural education in 
schools and demanded literary education which gave 
the individual the opportunity to enter higher 
educational institutions from which one almost 
certainly entered the modern sector which in turn 
provided a better reward. 

Like their Guyanese and West Indian counterparts, it 


appears that the Africans also were 'hooked into playing 


the school game’ in the hope of becoming mobile. 


Education and Mobility from Post 
Emancipation to the 1940's 


During the 1840's, Guyana and the other British 
West Indian colonies, being satellites of Metropolitan 


Britain, were affected by exogenous factors of change over 


res 


which these societies had little or no control but which 
factors ushered in a period of economic depression for the 
colonies. The 1840's were lean years for the British 
economy and austerity measures in Britain affected spending 
abroad... One result was that West Indian sugar lost.its 
preferential treatment on the British market thereby pro- 
ducing serious consequences for the economies of the West 
Indies and Guyana. Another repercussion was felt within 
the educational system. Whereas from 1835 to 1840 the 
British government provided an annual sum of 530,000 for 
the education of ex-slaves, by 1845 the entire grant was 
Gene ee 

The ruling elite, comprising mainly the planters, 
was not too enthusiastic in providing the necessary funds 
for the education of the masses. In fact as Table 3.3 
illustrates, much more was expended on the Police Force, 
initially, as compared with education—attesting to the 
emphasis and necessity of physical coercion in a society 
based on master-slave relationships. Bacchus observes 
that between 1880 and 1890 the government per capita expendi- 
ture on education was reduced from $9.92 to $4.85 (at 
current prices)—a drop of just over 50 per cent—while 
school enrolment declined by 15 per cant tue 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century 
it appeared that as the financial security of the 


colonialists began to disappear as a result of the slump 
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of the British economy which adversely affected the prices 
of primary products from the Periphery of Guyana, the 
members became more introspective, closing their ranks, 
consolidating their position and taking refuge "in their 
last unchallengable possession, the pigmentation of their 
SELNS? .nic au 87 But dissatisfactions and tensions were 
already increasing so that by the 1860's a mass of inter- 
group ‘rivalries’ had developed within the Guyanese and 
West Indian societies. The Whites were determined to 
maintain the status quo, at least for another generation. 
The Coloureds were interested in political and social 
progress for themselves but not for those with darker skins 
than their own. The Blacks were interested in catching up 
with the Coloureds for a start. The recently arrived 
immigrant groups-—East Indians, Portuguese and Chinese— 
were interested in survival at this ee ttnken ee 

The Guyanese educational system during the latter 
part of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was 
comprised of a fairly large primary school sector anda 
very small secondary school sector. For instance, the 
average enrolment in primary schools for 1894 was 14,721 
pupils. .Oueen"s-College, thevonlyesecondary -school, had 
an enrolment of about 60 to 70 hoys.2” Since education was 
effectively used by the ruling elite to ensure compliance 
from the non-white groups of the society, the primary 


schools existed to serve the needs of the Blacks and 
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recent immigrants while the limited secondary schooling 
available existed to serve the needs of the Whites and 
Coloureds. ~1t 1s Interesting to note, for”*example, ’ that 
in the 1890's the expenditure on a primary school pupil 
averaged $6.12 while the expenditure on a Queen's College 
pupil averaged the equivalent of SAINI 

Although primary school attendance was made 
compulsory in 1876, a primary school education did not 
provide as much upward mobility compared with a secondary 
school education. Furthermore, up until the 1940's, 
secondary school facilities were not easily available to 
the children of the lower income groups. Whatever secon- 
dary school facilities were in existence prior to the 
1940's, were provided initially for the Whites and later 
for the Coloureds since these were the main groups who then 
had access to the kinds of jobs that required this level 
of education. 

That the non-whites, particularly the Black masses, 
quickly realised that a mere primary school education would 
not ensure them occupational and social mobility and that 
other ascriptive criteria such as skin colour and wealth 
were much more important, is reflected in the fact that 
for a while Blacks became disillusioned with education. 

For example, between 1869 and 1879 the average attendance 
Uae ctie=promarye schools fell from 5/ per cent’ to 50*per 


cent, a general indication of a falling interest in 
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Paucar ona. The same trend had been noted in Jamaica 
where it was pointed out that by 1850 "the almost phenomenal 
success of missionary schools immediately after slavery 
had now been replaced by an almost complete lack of 
interest in education on the part of the Negroes." 

The non-white masses seemed to realise that educa- 
tion was giving them 'a raw deal' in that the educational 
system was reproducing the social structure, that they 
were powerless to do anything about their condition, and 
that they were destined to remain the most disadvantaged 
groups of the society. At the same time, however, many 
individuals of the disadvantaged groups were socialised to 
believe in the existence of a kind of 'contest mobility' 
ideology through which they too like the Coloureds and 
Whites could become occupationally and socially mobile 
through education. Faced with the choice of continuing 
to work in the plantations or making use of the limited 
educational opportunities many individuals of the dis- 
advantaged groups appeared to have opted for the latter 
course in the hope of obtaining, through the available 
educational opportunities, the low level clerical and white 
enlLlarsiobs that gradually increased in numbers. 

The Blacks, relative to the other disadvantaged 
groups, were among the first to make use of the limited 
educational opportunities available in the latter part of 


the nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth 


century. Raymond Smith points out that school-teaching and 
the civil service ultimately became important avenues for 
the occupational mobility of BCS RGG = By 1940, the 
available evidence indicates that Blacks held 36 per cent 
of all available jobs in the civil service while the 
Coloureds and Blacks comprised 48.2 per cent of the total 
population in noAo Ne 
The East Indians comprised 43.8 per cent of the 
toca PepODuracioneby mJ anded5.5eper cent iby Wome 
Unlike the other non-white groups, East Indians initially 
did not perceive the value of education for occupational 
and social mobility. It is remarked that "even as recent 
as 1921 Indians had not achieved anything worth mention- 
ing."?° Compared with the disadvantaged Blacks in 1931, 
East Indians were poorly represented in lower Level white 
collar employment such as primary school teaching, the 
civil service and other fields of government employment. 
toeloOsl;plom example, aboute/ 2sperecent ofall sbastelndians 
in the labour force were still engaged in agriculture as 
compared with 76 per cent in Teac BY eo 407 theaSeetnoians 
were still poorly represented in white collar employment, 
as illustrated by their representation in the clerical 
grades of the civil service in which they held only 12 
per cent of all jobs in 1940 while comprising 43.5 per 
cent of the total population in me cia 


That East Indians were under-represented in white 
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collar occupations and that they were slow to realise the 
PmpOtCalcesOL=ecaucatiOn LOL mObility, was partly’ ay result 
of the attitudes of the early indentured immigrants who 
refused to be creolised and possessed a kind of ‘immigrant 
mentality.' Their aim appeared to be to accumulate savings, 
complete their period of indentureship and then return to 
moore. tNnistKkKind OL) Thinking anne that East Indians 
would work hard and stay on the plantations, a situation 
NoOcein CONrlict with Che interests of the sugar planters 
who correctly assessed the attitudes of the early immi- 
grants. Unlike the strategy used during slavery, the sugar 
planters tended to encourage the development of East Indian 
cultural enclaves on the plantations by allowing the 
indentured labourers scope for practising their peculiar 
customs, traditions and style of life. The sugar planters 
assisted the process of exploitation by paying extremely 
low wages to East Indians and by creating 'creole gangs,' 
recruiting child-labour from amongst workers' children, 
and thus discouraging early indentured labourers from 
sending their children to school. Interestingly enough, 
although a Compulsory Education Act was in force since 
1876, the colonial government never rigorously enforced 
in on East Indians. 

Second generation East Indians and those resolved 
to make Guyana their new homeland, however, clearly saw 


the importance Ot .euucacion LOL MmOLTIiIcy. veut their bid 


ou 


for mobility through education was more or less rebuffed by 
the creole aggregate comprising the local White, Coloured,.: 
Black and other sections of the society, who had fully 
embraced the values and life styles of the colonialists and 
who by their education and other qualifications had come to 
occupy the intermediate occupational levels in the society, 
just below the ruling Whites. East Indians being the 
largest group in the society and becoming gradually 
creolised like the other groups were obviously regarded 

as a formidable competitor for the available lower level 
jobs in the society, the monopoly on which had long been 
held; by the: creole.aggregate. 

The elite section among East Indians solved the 
mobility problem by seeking alternative routes which did 
not depend on the sponsorship of the creole aggregate or 
the colonial power. This elite section made use of the 
limited educational facilities available to the non-white 
groups sin additionsto} their own privates,resources.“tBast 
Indians then aimed for the independent professions such 
as law and medicine as well as commerce and other self- 
employment measures. Between 1907 and 1950 approximately 
24 per cent of all locally registered solicitors and 37 
per cent of all locally registered barristers were East 
wghewn oe” Between 1941 and 1950, East Indians comprised 
64 per cent of the total number of registered barristers. 1°? 


Similarly, of the total number of medical practitioners 
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registered sin Guyana between 1945 and %1954;.East Indians 
comprised 36 per cent of this RS ocar oe 
The Portuguese and Chinese made the maximum use 
Gmealimeducat tonal tract litres; sincluding privaterschools,; 
in order to become occupationally and socially mobile. 
They were part of the new creole aggregate favoured by the 
colonial rulers. They thus not only achieved mobility 
through the sponsored avenues such as the civil service, 
etc., but more importantly through independent avenues 
such as the independent professions and commerce. 
In the period under consideration and up until 
the present time, Amerindians were classified as the lowest 
ethnic category in terms of social status. Sterotypes 
of Amerindians were developed by the other ethnic groups 
in the society as well as vice versa? 
Amerindians though comprising 2.3 per cent of the 
POcal= population ain -lLOlVvand *47saper: cent by 1946% ce 
have always been a marginal culture group to the society. 
Their main contacts have been with the missionaries who 
always sought to 'protect' them by regarding them as 
"Children of the Forest' and 'Museum Pieces.' 
It is therefore not surprising to find that the kind 
of education given to Amerindians and the paternalistic 
attitudes of the missionaries did not seem to provide much 


scope for "getting ahead' or a desire for occupational and 


social mobility. This negative attitude seemed to have 


os 


been bolstered by the relative neglect of Amerindians by 
successive governments. It might be argued that Amerindians, 
unlike the other ethnic groups, have always been more or 
tess*content’ with their lot preferring’ a’ traditional type 

of existence in the forests. But the fact that a few 
Amerindians have succeeded in gaining white collar employ- 
ment such as school teaching and jobs in the government 
service, indicates that Amerindians desire a better stan- 


dard of living for themselves. 


Conclusion 

In the examination of the educational provisions 
of the 1940's, one finds that in 1945 there were 251 
primary schools, the great majority being operated by various 
religious denominations. The total enrolment was around 
61,734 pupils which represented 90 per cent of all the 
children of compulsory school age in the 6 to 14 age 
group. The average attendance for this period was 74.2 
per Cen Ue 

Secondary education, designed primarily for the 
potential elites, was, as can be expected, very limited 
around 1945. The only government secondary school—Queen's 
College—had an enrolment of 625 pupils.+°° The only 
other secondary schools of note were Saint Stanislaus, 
Saint Rose's, and Saint Joseph's which were operated by 


the Catholics in the city of Georgetown, and Berbice High 


School which was operated by the Presbyterians in New 
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Amsterda¥, Berbice. 

As can be seen from this discussion of the Guyanese 
economy, society and educational system from colonial times 
to the 1940's, by virtue of the Peripheral role that the 
society began to play from the colonial period, all the 
institutions reflected this role, were interrelated and 
served to reinforce one another. While the institutions 
served the 'needs' ott the Metropole, within the society 
one begins to discern the fragmented socio-cultural 
Mmacuresotm the society, due vlardely to colonial spolicy with 
the subordinate groups dominated by the ruling group repre- 
senting the Metropole. An important aspect of this process 
of domination was the ability of the colonial power to keep 
the subordinate groups in a state of subservience and 
dependence. As one of the crucial institutions of the 
society, education was used to socialise the masses into 
compliance and getting Guyanese to aspire for just the type 
of education that would provide the amount and kind of man- 
power needed by the ruling elite for exploiting the modern 
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ASREV LEW OF SUE SCUYANESE ECONOMY SOCIETY 
AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FROM THE 


POU o ne Opt Hirao 20NS 


This chapter traces the changes that have occurred 
in the Guyanese economy, society and educational system 
Promecnie: 1940 25 sro ethemlo70Ms il tiwili= be (shownthat white 
Guyana as a Periphery nation did not face the problem of 
"over-education' or chronic unemployment in the modern 
sector under colonialism, these problems gradually assumed 
prominence when local leaders began to assume control of 
the society from the 1940's onwards. The social stratifi- 
cation system became less rigid permitting increased 
educational and occupational mobility. This situation in 
turn precipitated an increased social demand for education 
that has resulted in an ‘educational explosion.' The 
economy, in contrast to the educational system, has 
remained a colonial and neocolonial one (at least up until 
the 1970's) expanding but slowly and lacking the capacity 
to provide jobs for the thousands of job-seekers comprising 


a rapidly expanding labour force. 


Ensuring Dependence on the Modern Sector 
M. K. Bacchus observes that the basic structure of 


Guyanese society prior to 1945 had changed very little over 
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the past century. The essential features of this 'creole 
Society! were laid in the days of slavery when Guyana 
became a Periphery to the British Metropolitan Centre. 
There was little diversification of the economy because 

of the continued dominance of the plantation system operated 
and controlled by British expatriates in the interest of 
eeSuatia.® Even after 1945 the same pattern continued. The 
"needs! of sugar were given priority consideration. 
Guyanese had always been overtly and covertly encouraged 

to aspire for jobs in the modern and service sectors which 
paid the most remunerative wages and contained the most 
prestidgeous jobs. 

In addition to making the modern sector attractive 
to Guyanese, the colonial ruling elite, through the con- 
tinuous use of certain mechanisms, tried to ensure that a 
more than adequate labour supply would always be available 
for deployment in the modern sector. Allusion has already 
been made to the measures taken to retain the labour of 
Blacks after slavery was abolished. Other measures were 
instituted as colonial rule progressed. One was the 
cornering of ‘the most) fertile *lands-in»the colony by the 
foreign capitalists thereby preventing local Guyanese from 
pursuing independent agriculture ba F profitable basis. 

For example, in 1943 while the average holding per family 
was 3.75 acres, the sugar companies held a total of 170,000 


acres, less than half of which were actually under sugar 
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production. > In addition, the Rupununi Development Company, 
a cattle company dominated by sugar interests, held 24,000 
square miles of territory in the Rupununi Savannahs ata 
nominal rental.* 

At times, however, it appeared that there was con- 
flict and competition among the capitalists themselves. 
Ann Spackman points out that at the beginning of the Second 
World War when the strategic importance of bauxite was 
recognised, the British government tried its utmost to 
prevent the American owned Demerara Bauxite Company from 
obtaining the leases for the exploration of bauxite in 
Guyana. Similarly, De Beers Company which controlled 
South Africa's vast production of diamonds was interested 
in raising the price Omeec ler Pp BOCue  aNroudt controlling = 1ts 
supply throughout the world. As Guyana constituted a 
threat, De Beers' intention was to buy off the diamond 
concessions in Guyana, close up the interior and check 
diamond production there. ° While one cannot rule out the 
possibility that the sugar planters, through the British 
government, did not want their labour supply 'interfered' 
with, the main point to be underlined by these examples is 
that the sugar planters as capitalists, backed by the 
colonial government, were not prepared to allow other 
capitalists to operate in the society. 

Another measure used to obtain the continued depen- 


dence of Guyanese on the modern sector was to keep the 
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guaranteed price on peasant farmers' produce at an unattrac- 
tive level. .For example, through the colonial government's 
COntrolmoretieskRicesMarketinguBoard»erice soldein theawest 
Indian market during the war and post war periods was about 
half the world's market price.’ By discouraging peasant 
agriculture in terms of making it an unattractive proposi- 
tion, the ruling group whose interests were primarily in 
the modern sector of the economy, was ensuring that Guyanese 
were kept in a state of dependency. 

Yet another measure used by the ruling elite was 
to operate through certain institutions such as the 
Georgetown Chamber of Commerce, ‘the commercial banks, and 
the legislature, to take steps at preventing local business- 
men and entrepreneurs from developing new industries that 
might have provided job opportunities for Guyanese and so 
compete for the labour supply that constituted an ‘indus- 


trial reserve army' for the foreign eee ees 


meouom Cc eCOMSequcnces st Or Presentuabay 


The colonial policy of developing the modern sector 
of the economy for the export market, the fact that this 
sector attracted Guyanese, wages were the highest paid and 
jobs were the most prestigeous, and the neglect or under- 
development of the non-modern sector, have all had 
important consequences for the economic and social develop- 
ment of the society. In a similar manner to many other 


Third World countries, the chronic unemployment situation 
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in recent years can be attributed to a large extent to 
dependent capitalism and the Centre-Periphery relationship 
that have existed (and continue to exist) between Guyana 
and various. Metropoles. 

Some of the features of dependent capitalism that 
were manifested in the Guyanese colonial economy included 
the fact that the economy Pee diversification, was 
expatriate owned and controlled, was exploited for the 
benefit of foreigners, and was highly capital intensive. 

As already noted, in 1866 sugar and its byproducts repre- 
sented no less than 95 per cent of total domestic exports.” 
in 1957-1960, the economic picture was not radically 

Oi t Fernentiwresugartandsitstbyproductsistilh< accountedttfor 
DAs ceperecenteotmtotal domestic exportsymricelfors9sA7 per 
cent, metalliferous ores (mainly bauxite) for 24.9 per cent, 
timbers forec. 2-perecent sandmiotherwexports: tfors7t3cper 
syste In 1972, bauxite, including alumina, was respon- 
Stlenconms 422) penrecen BOrethesrotal value ob exports, 

sugar and its byproducts for 34.3 per cent and rice for 
about 7.1. per age The important point to note here is 
that the lack of diversification of the economy is a pattern 
inherited from colonialism and flourishing to the present 
day period. 

Added to the drawbacks of a primary producing 
economy is the weakness of such an economy that relies so 


heavily upon the export of just a few basic commodities. 
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Any fluctuation on the market for these products immediately 
sets a chain reaction upon the entire economy and its 
effect is multiplied several Himes one While it should be 
mentioned that the government has nationalised the 
"commanding heights of the economy’ in an effort to control 
the resources of the society for Guyanese as a whole, 
nationalisation has not yet resulted in a diversification 
of the economy. The government probably has this as a 
wong Gterm plan Tbutas <at1977; sthe economy continues ito 
be primary producing, export oriented and therefore a 
dependent one. As Mahu Mahida points out when commenting 
on the goernment's Budget for 1977: 

The government has not made a mental or theoretical 

break with the imperialist system or with 

capitalist theory .. . The government continues 

to wish for recovery in the imperialist world as 

the main hope for Guyana's economy. 
In other words, instead :of being guided in its actions by 
radical socialist thinking, the government seems to be 
functioning in a neocolonial setting. 

A second impact on the Guyanese unemployment 
situation has been the nature of various capitalist 
enterprises emphasizing capital rather than labour inputs 
in their forces of production. As observed by Carnoy, 
capitalism by its nature is capital intensive. Dependent 
capitalism has therefore been disadvantageous to Guyana 


since as capitalist organisation continuously becomes more 


efficient its aim is to constantly increase production at 
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a correspondingly less increase in costs including labour. 
The operation of dependent capitalism in Guyana has seen 
continuous attempts at consolidation in order to obtain 
economies: of "scale. in, 1829 .for. example, there. were) 230 
Sugar plantations producing 50,000 tons of sugar per 
annum. In 1958 there were 18 Dudncaevonssproducing 4306 ,36) 
tons of sugar for that year.** Between 1954 and 1963, 
while employment ain the sugar industry decreased from 
27,900 to 17,800 workers, actual output increased from 
Zou, 000 stons ne l95 48 tot.317) 000: tons. in 19 63.057 That 
aspect of the capitalist mode of production relating to 
the tremendous drive for efficiency and increased produc- 
tivity is seen from the statistics which indicate that in 
1957 the sugar industry cultivated 81,808 acres using 
25,000 employees and producing 285,000 tons of sugar valued 
auveoso625° milion 27ein ‘contrast the rice: industry» which 
is mainly peasant owned and operated, cultivated 137,000 
acres with 22,000 farmers including a good deal of family 
labour, to produce 79,000 tons of rice valued at approxi- 
mately $17 ete Sori, These tendencies observed in the 
sugar and other capitalist organised industries have had 
the effect of increasing the unemployment situation and 
perpetuating a state of underdevelopment in the economy and 
society. 

Thirdly, a rapid increase in population in recent 


years has also been consequential. As can be seen from 
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Table 4.1, the total population in Guyana increased by 90 
perecent, Detween 1946 and 19/04 "fhis rapid population 

rise has had important implications for the unemployment 
Situation. For example, the total labour force increased 
by 42.4 per cent between 1946 and 1970 but the actual 
increase in numbers employed during the same period was 
Ope ye2 Sc eperecentemeineotner words; the size ofmtheslabour 
force has been growing twice as fast as the employed 
population; while the labour force increased by 62,500 
between 1946 and 1970 only about half this number (31,800) 
were able to find employment during this period. If one 
should link the fact of a rapid population increase to the 
notion that certain foreign owned, capitalist oriented 
industries (notably sugar and bauxite) were shedding labour, 
OreccMmost, increasing their Labour supply only marginally, 
then one can well imagine why unemployment was likely to 
remain a chronic problem in the context of even a socialist 
Guyana—the structural features of capitalism still pervade 


the society. 


Performance of a Dependent Economy 

Added to the problem of population and labour force 
increase, lack of diversification of the economy, the 
capital intensive nature of the modern sector, the economy's 
primary producing and export-oriented characteristics, 
is the tendency for this type of economy to expand but 


slowly in real terms, i.e., when one controls for inflation 
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FABLE 4.1 
TNEREASES IN POPULATION; LABOUR FORCE, AND: TOTAL 


EMPLOYED POPULATION BETWEEN 1946 AND 1970 


|S TOTAI; LABOUR TOTAL EMPLOYED 


YEAR TOTAL POPULATION FORGE POPULATION 
1946 Bo n0.0 U477500 146,200 
1960 2007 200 1 SOO 0 567200 
70 714,000 216, 000 1787106 
iil eases 
(a) 
1946-60 
Total 184,600 PE SKINe Oi 0 
B 49.1 LEP ANS Garo 
(b) 
1946-70 
Total Boo 700 627,500 317800 
% 5020 42.4 28 
Source: M. K. Bacchus, Education and Development in an 


Emergent Nation: A Case Study of -an Economically 
Less Developed Country (Guyana) from 1945 to 1974. 
Chanterelle: 
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and population increases. Studies undertaken of the Guyanese 
economy over a period of years by a number of economists 
have been consistent in pointing to the relatively slow 
growth rate of the. economy. . The following are. a few 


examples of these studies: 


1942-1951 

Percival and D'Andrade indicated that the national 
MiICOmeslLOseetronm sco0 million, in 2042 to S100 million in 
moe smeatioe chen tomo! 36 mplinongin, l9Sl at current prices. 
The authors adjusted. the figures at constant (1951) prices 
and then concludéd that national income in real terms rose 
by 25 per cent between 1942 and 1948 and by 15 per cent 
between 1948 and 1951. When population increases were 
accounted for, it was found that the per capita income 
MOse Dyaijlistec0 per cent during the nine year period, i.e., 
about 2.3 per cent annually. As can be seen, the economy 
was in a reasonably 'healthy' state during the last years 


of the war and the immediate post-war peeiodeee 


PIS 2219 60) 

Kundu's study of the Guyanese economy between 1950 
and 1960 indicated considerable fluctuations in the net 
income between 1948 and 1960 due essentially to fluctuations 
in the prices of rice and sugar dtisang this; period. The 
increase in net income over the period 1948-1960 was just 


Over 53 per cent or about 4.4 per cent annually but when 
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adjustments were made for population increases and infla- 
tion, there was very little real improvement in per capita 
income 22 
Peter Newman made similar conclusions about this 
period in his study of the Guyanese economy between 1953 
and 1960. Newman noted that while the value of the national 
income at current prices increased by 51 per cent, the 
figures did not allow for the falling value of money 
(prices rose by about 12 per cent) nor the increasing popu- 
bac lLOn——derLSe.Ot 23.5) per scent... Real, Incomes ‘per capita 
did not rise by nearly so much and the household net income 
Perms Ca> Luc miatrly auose sat abluduring ithbs period... .According 
to Newman, the economy grew just fast enough on average to 


, ’ ; . 19 
maintain real incomes intact. 


ONS OS ors 

In terms of economic growth, this period was probahly 
one of the most difficult in recent Guyanese history. 
Guyana was characterised by general strikes and inter- 
ethnic hostilities between 1962 and 1964 in which over 200 
Guyanese were killed in communal clashes and hundreds of 
homes and business places were burnt and destroyed. These 
unsettled conditions were to a large extent reflected in 
the fluctuations in the economy during this period. 

The increase in the G.D.P. at current prices during 
the 1960-1965 period was estimated at 26 per cent or 5.2 


Beracent annual ly abut. the total.G.D.P.iaticonstant; (1971) 


= 
~§ & 48 


Prices roses by .only el 4per “centlor 26,8. per cent an ti 


TESthis tigure Vis “further adjusted for population increase 
which mookmDlacewat the rateuowe2 4upem centlvannnally, it 
will be seen that per capita income in this period hardly 
rose at Salhi Using the figures produced by a U.N. 
Mission to Guyana in 1973, the calculated per capita G.N.P. 
rose only from $643 to $644 (at 1971 prices) during these 
five years. 7" Reviewing the economic position of the 
country between 1963 and 1965, O. J. Francis concluded that 
the economy could best be described as 'static' with 
indications that the distribution of wealth had become even 


more skewed than it might have been in the former years. 


1966-1970's 
The rate of growth of the G.D.P. was estimated to be 
GiecemLavOuluLbaole, CULIngethemiatter, years of the L960's. It 
was estimated that between 1965 and 1970 the G.D.P. 
increased in real terms by about 20 per cent or about 4 
per cent annually but when population increases were taken 


into consideration, the per capita G.D.P. rose by less 


than one per cent during the “eiuesioriba Clive Thomas alluded 


to some depressing economic trends during the period when 
he noted that the Bank of Guyana Report of 1972 showed that 
the fall in the physical output of sugar and bauxite/ 
alumina was 15 per cent while the decrease in rice produc- 


25 


tLOMW waceOr tne order Of 20 per, cent. In addition, Clive 


Thomas pointed out that the domestic purchasing power of 


BS) 


the Guyana dollar had fallen nearly 13 per cent between 
Povuatyels/ezeancs August 1973. 8fhe result of these trends 
was that the rate of growth of real production was about 
zero in 1972 and when population increases are taken into 
SccountL ether per CapitalwG.p.P. vat constant (1971) prices 
actually fell between 1970 and 1972, from about $719 to 
eo 

The economy continued to perform poorly in 1973 
though it began to recover slowly from its depressed state 
Piano aan el yvoe in LOT aitie value of exports of 
goods and services fell further from the depressed level 
of 1972, by about 4 per cent, despite an increase in the 
average price of exports of about eneetrelser: = Imports 
expanded by about 20 per cent in volume but moreso by an 
increase in price—reflecting world inflationary 
tendencies~° and the vulnerability of the Guyanese 
economy. With exports being depressed and imports being 
inflated in price, Guyana's balance of payments, although 
benefitting from increased capital inflow, worsened, 
thereby reversing a large overall surplus of Toponae 

To some extent the economysbegan to recover ‘in?’ 1974 
from the two previous years and this was due to two main 
reasons. First, physical output in the export sector rose 
by about 10 per cent over 1973 production levels. Second, 


the terms of trade, assisted by high export prices for 


Sgn meUOSeeoyerabout 25 per cont over the 1973 level, even 
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after allowance had been made for the steep rise in oil 
Prices andethe substantial rise in’ import prices 
peneralin, co 

The trend which began in 1974 appeared to continue 
for the ane ae MOntThHSMOL 19/5 wevnile quantum: growth 
Piel Y2oawasha “LesultyolLabothehiqner output andsbetter 
Dricessol exports, the,1975 Aes was derived entirely 
from a further improvement of the terms of trade by almost 
40 per ee However, when exports were compared with 
imports, BRE oieieed that domestic expenditure had been 
accelerating more sharply in 1975. For instance, while 
exports expanded by about 50 per cent over comparable 1974 
levels, import payments appeared to have grown by 40 per 
cee The steep rise in import payments could be 


attributed to some extent to the inflationary and other 


tendencies (there have been two recent devaluations of the 


Guyana dollar). In 1974 the inflationary rate was. reported 


to have decreased from 15 per cent to 6 per cone but the 


scarcity and extremely high prices of basic consumer items 


in the society at present point to the notion that inflation 


has once again become a Significant economic problem. 
According, to Mahu Neuer the Guyanese economy 

performed .poorly..in 1976... ,»Mahidayestimates, that no.real 

growth of the economy took place. He argues that if the 


G.D.P. increased by about 8.4 per cent (at current prices), 


prices by about 8 per cent and the population by about 
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2.9 per cent, then no real growth occurred in the economy 
OMe tice lo Go. 

There are also other depressing features of ‘the 
ecouumy :or 19/6, such as the following: 

Ree ieLeewas aeer oli Etcant. GLop ‘in production 
levels of the main primary products. Rice production was 
about 38 per cent below the output of 1975. Bauxite and 
alumina production declined by about 10 to 11 per cent. 
Sugar production was about the same level reached in 1974. 

2. Ffor*l976 alone the vinternal deficit was $298 
million and the balance of payments deficit, $250 million. 

The economic prospect for 1977 is similar to that 
of 1976. Mahida observes that the Ete en ee eien ale 
subsidies is expected to officially cause a price rise of 
3 to 3.5 per cent. If prices generally were to rise again 
by 8 per cent and if the population growth is again esti- 
mated at 2.9 per cent, then Guyana is faced with another 
year of no real economic growth. 

Studies by various economists in relation to the 
industrial origin of the Gross Domestic Product indicate 
that there had been no major change in the structure of 
the economy except that the contribution of agriculture 
to the economy was declining and that of mining, due to 
the development of the bauxite industry, was increasing. 
For instance, up until 1956, O° Loughlin had noted that 


"the structure of the economy still follows closely on the 


hold colonial yoattern) Sintwhachecapitalause concentrated on 
a few firms of mainly expatriate origin which carry much 
OG Chemproduckivesandsdistrabutaonmactavities*ofeathe 
COUNLYYAS ee 

Similarly, Jainarain has pointed to the export- 
oriented and dependent nature of the economy. Jainarain 
noted that Guyana was "heavily dependent and increasing 
its dependence on exports for its G.D.P. and national 
‘races eee fnpiIsZe ther countnyederived 53 “per centvrof «kts 
Ceberem  Lompexports; tbyel97ischespreportionshad reached 
67 per cent of the total.*/ According to Jainarain, the 
country increased its foreign trade dependence from 60 per 
Ceneeto GO perecent inh loOJlisosthatyinia similaramannerito 
other major British Commonwealth territories in the 
Caribbean, the development of the economy became more 
dependent on commodity exports and imports and less on 
38 


internalstactorse 


The lack of diversification of the economy added to 


its dependent nature have no doubt exacerbated the unemploy- 


ment problem. In 1956 the unemployment rate stood at 18 


per cent of the labour force; by 1965 the rate had increased 


to 20.9 per cent; the projected rate for 1975 was over 22 
Per wm 
An examination of the structure of the economy in 


relation to the deployment of the labour force in the 


various industries indicates (at least up until the 1970's) 
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that successive governments have been adopting measures of 
expediency by expanding the service sector in an attempt 
EO createsquicks jobs fomythesigquewing,: Varmy'  of= job-seekers. 

As can be seen from Table 4.2, while the percentage 
OPeche= labour, forcesengaged—in- agricuiture was declining 
steadily since 1945 (for reasons already specified) yet 
nearly 30° per cent of the labour force were still employed 
in this sector by 1970. Also, between 1956 and 1960, the 
percentage of the labour force employed in secondary pro- 
duction increased slightly but there was a substantial 
Mem ier Smt tOurcebyeLIo7) .) im snort, primary and 
secondary production were not employing the increased 
numbers of Guyanese job-seekers. On the other hand, the 
service sector was becoming the dominant one for employ- 
ment opportunities. For example, while in 1945 just under 
30 per cent of the work force were in this sector, this 
frqure rose to nearly 44 per cent in 1970. This indicates 
that the number of white collar workers was rising faster 
than that of all other workers. Within the service sector 
employment opportunities continued to be created in the 
traditional fields suchas the public service, teaching, 
police’ force,.etc.;*%as well as in new fields such as the 
army, national insurance scheme, public corporations, 
local national banks, and national service. 

It can therefore be seen from the foregoing discus- 


sion that the structure of the Guyanese economy up until 
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TABLE 4.2 


PERCENTAGE OF THE LABOUR FORCE EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT 


LNDUSER EMS LN O46) e956. SLO GOAN. 1.970 

INDUSTRY 1946 1956 1960 1965 1970 
i Primary Production 

te ecko riculture, 

gncluding lavestock, 

fishing, hunting & 

forestry HOt Ameer 20S 9 937. Ue 32.0% - 29.0% 

(b) Mining 2.8% Ih PIE 3.8% S23 4.9% 
eeeoecondary Production 

Manufacturing, food 

processing, building 

eeconstcuction, fuel 

& power 20 osu ORS seen, 249 Sabie? 4:20.29 920. 23 
3. Service 

(a) Transport, 

communication & 

distribution UZ Sec. 10.2 Belvo FESe SPO N0e ss el ass 

(b) Other services LORI See Ss 325 el SiO See LOMO se GOOF TS 
4. No Industry or 

Not Stated 0.83 0.13% 0.8% Zaie 
Rota L 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Source: M. K. Bacchus, Education and Development in an 


Emergent Nation: 


A Case Study of an Economically 


Chapter We labLenvl. 
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Pieweatyela OU celLGenot radicaliysatererent trom that. which 
exrsted prior to the 1940 "sir'The™* sluggish" -growth*rate: of 
tne economy -and i1tS inability to nelp solve ‘the*problems of 
chronic unemployment and underdevelopment are no doubt due 

to the continuing Centre-Periphery relationships of a neo- 

colonial society caught up in the complexities of the 


world capitalist framework. 


Towards Increased Political Control 
Py Guyanese and Consequences ror 
SocraleStructure 
The 1930's signalled the beginning of the end of 
colonial rule in Guyana and the British West Indies. It 
was a period of great social unrest and a quickening of 
the pace of social change. This period saw the initial 
transformation of these societies which was a result of 
widespread labour unrest and the rise of trade union 
activity which provided a major filip for: the participation 
of. the masses in political activity on a large scale for 
the first time. That this period represents a turning 
point in Guyanese and West Indian political development 
and change, is clearly recognised. As Bell points out: 
The modern political history of the British West 
Indies began in the late 1930's when outbreaks of 
poverty induced strikes and riots spread throughout 
the [Caribbean] area. The economic discontent of 
the West Indian people was given voice by new labour 
leaders and nationalist politricrans, and led“to~a 
series of constitutional advances which got underway 


in the mid 40's.40 


It was clear that the broad masses were no longer 
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prepared to continue to endure the inhuman conditions and 
the abject poverty under which they were forced to live. 
Pie tactys theirs alreadyvs low standard) ofa laving»was 
g@eteriorating further through thei rise of the cost of 
living compared with their static low wages. Thus the poor 
and the exploited erupted into violence and the colonial 
ruling elite had to make some concessions. The Lord Moyne 
Royal Commission which visited Guyana and the West Indies 
in 1938-1939 to investigate the widespread social unrest 
of the 1930's, made some important recommendations, one 
being that local Guyanese and West Indians should be 
gradually given increased political control of their 
societies. 

While it is not necessary to document the detailed 
political changes which resulted in the achievement of 
internal self-government by Guyana in 1961 and political 
independence in May 1966, it is nevertheless necessary to 
show the consequences of these political changes. The 
reason for this is to suggest that as Guyanese leaders 
were being given increased political control of their 
society, this trend had important consequences for changes 
in other parts of the social structure. The following 
appear to have been some of the consequences: 

1. The social stratification system was becoming 
less rigid as increased numbers of Guyanese were becoming 


occupationally and socially mobile. The colonial power 
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had seen theswriting onathe- walls and»was+graduakly giving 
need etvoOsLheiprincuple, of (GuyanisationJesthis.meant that 
qualified Guyanese were increasingly being appointed to 
positions formerly held by expatriates. 

2. The colonial power and other expatriates were 
gradually withdrawing from the society. In 1911, for 
instance, Europeans comprised 1.3 per cent of the total 
population. By 1946 this percentage had dwindled to 
ae The tendency was to hand over token management 
SUneETOnNSFoOLyvanious capitalisticoncerns» torthe+locals. 

The real control, however, was shifted to the various 
Metropoles. 

3. Under colonial rule the unemployment situation 
in the modern sector was not allowed to get out of hand 
Since the capitalists who were also the ruling elite were 
able to regulate the supply of jobs as well as the supply 
of schooling. As Guyanese themselves increasingly began 
to control their society the situation changed rapidly. 
Guyanese' educational and occupational aspirations, formerly 
kept in check, began to rise considerably from the 1940's 
onwards. Guyanese began to demand increased and varied 
education in the hope of becoming occupationally mobile in 
the modern and service sectors of the economy.. While local 
leaders could have met the increased demands for education 
by expanding educational facilities, the same could not be 


done in regard to jobs because the economy was controlled 
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period of time a disjunction has developed between educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations on the one hand and 
the society's opportunity structure (the economy) on the 
other hand. The main consequence of all of this has been 
an ‘educational explosion' and a simultaneous unemployment 
rate which, as was already noted, was over 22 per cent in 
98715. 

4. Ina situation where chronic unemployment is a 
Significant problem, where an elected government would 
Pender sguLtesecdiilicult sto control the educational sand 
occupational aspirations of the masses for fear of being 
voted out of office, where the economic structure remains 
basically a colonial style one, where the reward structure 
heavily favours educational credentials and jobs in the 
modern and service sectors and where the divisive forces 
of pluralism feature prominently in almost every facet of 
economic, social and political life, successive mass 
elected governments have been under tremendous pressure 


to cater to the demands of their political supporters 


first and other groups afterwards. In the Guyanese context, 


this means, more or less, catering to the wishes of the 
ethnic and other groups that eee woted -the particular 
political party into office. The extent to which succes- 
sive governments have indeed indulged in a kind of 'spoils 


system' has had important implications and consequences 
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for national consensus and differential occupational and 
social mobility rates of different groups in the society. 
Preeroucel lone. explosion sirom 
Vier lee 0romho, theuPresent 

While an indication has already been given as to 
the extent to which the Guyanese economy has been 'growing' 
and 'expanding'’ rather slowly in relative terms, the 
attempt will now be made to show how educational expansion, 
in converse fashion to the economy, has been occurring 
quite rapidly since the 1940's. It can be argued at the 
theoretical level that the educational explosion in Guyana 
is a direct consequence of an economic and social structure 
characterised by chronic unemployment and underdevelopment 
in the context of dependent capitalism. In other words, 
this type of economic and social structure has brought forth 
a particular type of response from the educational system. 

Several indicators tend to show that Guyanese have 
been demanding all types of education in an attempt to 
achieve occupational mobility in the modern and service 
sectors of the economy which have continued to be the most 
prestigeous and financially rewarding sectors of the 
economy. Growth in educational expenditure and rapid 
expansion in primary, secondary, technical and higher 
educational enrolments are some indicators of this educa- 


tional explosion. 
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Educational Expenditure 

Educational expenditure has been taking an increasing 
share of the recurrent pudeceaa Srice scene 3940's. | In 1942, 
for instance, education ASCOUReenmLOw es .9peL Cent of total 
recurrent expenditure of the country. By 1945 this figure 
Poicmincreasceuntouw4.4 per centeand by 1974 1t had reached 
7.5 per woe,” = In examining the pattern of educational 
expenditure since the 1940's, M. K. Bacchus, for instance, 
points out that increases in recurrent expenditure on 
education moved closely along with total recurrent expendi- 
ture until around 1957 when educational expenditure began 
to increase at a faster rate. This faster rate of 
mnerease COincided with the fact hat it was in: 1957 when 
responsibility for education was finally taken over by an 
elected Government, Pigure 3 allustrates®y this spoint. 

In addition to recurrent educational expenditure 
being an indicator of the extent of government spending on 
expanding educational provisions, there are also other 
indicators as well. A study undertaken by a UNESCO team 
in 1962 estimated that in 1952 government expenditure on 
education represented 2.2 per cent of the national income. 
this figure» rose to, 3.l-per Centon 1960;and 4-3 per cent 
in Wea In like manner, the Planning Division of the 
Ministry of Education and Social Development, noted in 


reference to current and capital expenditure combined, that 


while the educational expenditure index stood at 100 in 
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EVUGURH GS 
INCREASE IN PERCENTAGE OF GOVERNMENT RECURRENT 


BUDGETS oVvENT ON “EDUCATION, 945-1974 
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1960 1565 1970 1975 


} 22 


¥9465 1950. 1955 
YEAR 


M. K. Bacchus, Education and Development .. ., 
ChapteysLLL. 


Source: 
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2.69 aby EIS rieehaderisen «to eae take Ti O.GD, wivod 1c 
expenditure on education as a percentage of the G.D.P. 
was 4.51 per cent; by 1974 the percentage had risen to 
Sande 

What is important to note about these figures is 
that educational expenditure has been increasing more 
rapidly than increases in national wealth. For example, 
between 1952 and 1963 per capita incomes had risen by 
about 17 per cent while educational expenditure Se ears 
had more than doubled during the De odma: By 1965 Guyana 
was spending a greater part of its national income on 
education than most Third World countries, allocating 4.56 


per cent for the purpose as compared with an overall figure 


Gamsedepecrnecent fom ThirtdyWorld countries:for that sei 


Primary Education 

The overall population of Guyana increased tremen- 
dously between 1931 and 1970. For instance, between 1931 
and 1946 the percentage increase was 20.8; between 1946 
and 1960 the increase was 49.2 Per vcentvand) between 1960 
and 1970 the percentage increase was Deane This rapid 
population increase has served to put substantial pressures 
on the existing educational resources of the society 
especially in a context where almost all groups are keenly 
interested 1n schooling for occupational and social 


Mobility. That this is the case is seen, for example, from 


the enrolment pattern at the primary level where as early 
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> As 


as 1945, 90.2 per cent of the relevant age group were 
enrolled. In the same year the average attendance was 
74.2 per cent of the enrolment. 

As can be seen from Table 4.3, there has been a 
tremendous increase in primary school enrolment since the 
1940's. The figures of course would have been higher if 
account had been taken of those children attending private 
primary schools a, The increase in primary school enrol- 
ment can also be linked to a number of related factors. 

One of these, as already pointed out, was the rapid popula- 
tion increase: Between 1946 and 1960 the 6-14 age group 
increased by 72 per cent or 5.2 per cent annually. Between 
1960 and 1970 the increase was 30 per arin Other 
factors include the notion that children were staying on 

at school after the compulsory age of 14 years, the proba- 
bility that the Primary School Leaving Certificate was 
becoming a minimum prerequisite for any type of white 
collar job in the service sector, and the idea that East 
Indians were now increasingly making use of educational 
Paci litiessavroreinstance, Engl oc Oshasteindvanitchitdren 
comprised 41 per cent of the school age population but only 
24 per cent of the primary school enrolment. By 1955 their 
school enrolment had virtually caught up with their repre- 
sentation in the school age population. > 


In line with the argument of Edwards and Todaro 


that "the more unprofitable a given level of education 
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PUPILS 


POPULATION INVOLVEMENT 
SCHOOL YEAR ENROLMENT (5+ to 12+ YEARS) RATIO (3%) 
1945 61,734 Tees Awe s 
bo5 0 WS absys: cel. 80.4* 
1955 Oar oS / gies he SUL ety 
1964 126,494 AS 7 6 On 88.05 
1968 L307 050 148,487 88.01 
7,0 130,484 oat 2S : 84.58 
ie ony, 53 0 165,028 USP His 
1974 ee 023 7 OOo TET ECSNS 
Sources-as Meo Bacchus, Hducationwvend Development! intan 
Bmergente NatVvOn meen Case eLucy) OF an Economically 
HesseDevelopedeCountry i Guyana) @iiromml oA seco 1974. 
Tabi eu vero reds bar Up mcOslI > So. 
AyDidesty OLeshaucabionads Stattstics,.,1973—-)974. 
Planning) Division, eMinwstry (Of ducal ionsand 
Social Development, Georgetown, Guyana, p. 21. 
Note: Involvement Ratio = % of school population (5+ to 


*These 


TABLE 4.3 
ENROLLED IN GUYANA'S PRIMARY SCHOOLS (1945-1974) 


AND INVOLVEMENT RATIO 


ESTIMATED COUNTRY'S 


124) sin SOCLety iss total moopulation. sThesdeciane in 
involvement ratio at the primary level is related 
to the increased enrolment at the secondary level. 


represent average attendance figures. 
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DeCotescwas a eteirmind | point, tne, more, aemand for it 
increases as an intermediate stage or precondition to the 
next level of ghestikgy ees the increased social demand 
for primary education in Guyana can also be linked to the 
expansion of secondary education facilities and the 
democratization of entry especially into the ‘'elite' 
secondary schools. Since the 1950's, the government had 
given financial aid to the better quality secondary schools, 
expanded its own secondary school building programme, 
especially in the rural areas, instituted three selection 
examinations—the Secondary School Entrance (formerly 
known as the Government County Scholarship up until the 
early 1960's), the Preliminary Certificate (formerly known 
as the School Leaving Certificate up until 1961) and the 
College of Preceptors (introduced in the primary schools 
in the 1960's)—through which primary school pupils can 
gain a Free Place at a government or government aided 
secondary school. 

The Secondary School Entrance examination is usually 
taken by pupils between 10 and 12 years of age, the Pre- 
liminary Certificate, between 12 and 14 years, and the 
College of Preceptors, between 14 and 16 years of age. 
Most children for the available secondary school places 
are selected mainly through the Secondary School Entrance 
examination, though it must be noted that by 1977 these 


examinations would be either abolished or substantially 
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modified. 

The primary school has thus evolved into an inter- 
mediate stage for those aspiring towards a secondary 
education, especially those of the lower income groups. 
This fact is partly reflected in the increased numbers of 
entries at the three selection examinations for various 


years for which data are available. Tf 


(ar 


seems that the 
primary school, formerly regarded as a terminal point of 
education, has gradually evolved into an intermediate 
stage, hence its increased importance to those aspiring 


towards a secondary school education. While it can be 


argued to some extent that natural pooulation increase has 


contributed to the tremendous increase in the numbers of 
children taking the three selection tests, as illustrated 
by Table 4.4, a much more important argument seems to be 
that because of the educational explosion and resulting 

educational devaluation in the society, the primary level 


has increasingly become 'a stepping stone' for entry into 


the secondary level of the school system. 


Secondary Education 


As has already been noted, around 1945 there were 
only one government secondary school with an enrolment of 


625pupiis andeabout four private secondary schools of 


any consequence in Guyana. M. K. Bacchus observes that the 


mMiost important characteristic in relation to educational 


expansion after 1945 was "The tremendous growth in public 
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TABLE 4.4 


ye 


ENTRIES FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL ENTRANCE, 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE AND COLLEGE OF 


PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS FOR 


VARIOUS YEARS 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


SCHOOL YEAR 


1945-46 
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Sources: 
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3,734 
11,446 
12,041 
14,283 


16,687 


ENTRANCE 


PRELIMINARY 
CHRe Lo cCATE 


Se li 
12,477 
Dono OL 
19,659 


18,067 


COLLEGE OF 
PRECEPTORS 


Se Aw 
5, 130 
4,875 


4,612 


M. K. Bacchus, Education and Development in an 


Emergent Nation: 


A Case Study of an Economically 


Less Developed Country (Guyana) from 1945 LO gas - 


Chaptem Ally Tables at; 
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demand for secondary school facilities and the corresponding 
efforts made first by private individuals or groups and 
later by the government to meet these aanenGion Ge | 

Secondary school enrolment expanded more rapidly than 
primary school enrolment especially after 1960. The main 
reason for this was that a secondary school education, 
particularly the academic type, was becoming a minimum 
qualification for the more earn RE positions in the 
expanding governmental and service sectors. Secondary 
education was also becoming more popular as it was per- 
ceived as an important avenue for upward occupational and 
social mobility in the context where the social stratifica- 
tion system was becoming less rigid as political control 
was gradually being handed over to local leaders. 

Evidence of this increased demand for secondary 
education is seen from the fact that between 1945 and 1960 
secondary school enrolment increased by 136 per cent as 
compared with 103 per cent for primary Schoolss>° However, 
the enrolment in government secondary schools accounted for 
only 9 pér cent Of this Increases theeremaining yiaper cent 
were enrolled in private secondary Benoaten, many of which 
generally exhibited low standards and were regarded as 
"cramming shops' but which nevertheless were heavily 
Batronised by the dower income Groups... Atter 1961 there 


was a steady increase in the number of secondary schools 


built by the government. By 1974, there were 33 government 


Ae 2 


secondary schools, 13 government aided secondary schools 
and two government multi-lateral secondary schools?® 
besides a significant number of private secondary schools 
fSoreyhachestatistics<dreanoteusually sofficiablyskept). 

Phe; datarOonwhaplosAva> indicate that, the number of 
students enrolled in government and government aided 
secondary schools increased by 265.5 per cent between 
1960 and 1974, an average annual increase of 17.7 per cent, 
compared with 9 per cent for the previous 15 years. 
Another significant trend of the table is the tremendous 
expansion in secondary school enrolment in relation to 
the role played by the government in the provision of 
additional places. In 1960 enrolment in government second- 
MmayeScnOOlSewos Culyel,0oc, pupils. &This figure had 
increased by 1406.8 per cent by 1974. A third trend 
observed is that whereas enrolment in government and 
government aided schools accounted for 60.7 per cent. of 
total enrolment in 1960, by 1974, the percentage had 
increased to 80.8. 

Concomitant with secondary school expansion, the 
government has assumed an increasing role in trying to 
break away from the traditional, grammar type of secondary 
schooling. While the great majority of secondary schools 
are still of the ‘academic type,' new forms of secondary 
education have emerged since the 1950's. The apparent aim 


seems to be to diversify the curriculum so as to provide 
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TABLE 4e05 


INCREASE IN SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1960-1974 


(b) (a) + (pb) +(c) 
(a) ENROLMENT (c) TOTAL 
SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN GOV'T. ENROLMENT ENROLMENT 
YEAR TN COVite OWNED IN PRIVATE IN 
ENDING AIDED SECONDARY SECONDARY SECONDARY 
AUGUST SCHOOLS SCHOOLS TOTAL SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 
1960 Syisters) 5 06S Or oy 5 LS HOLS) 11,484 
1962 CPPS ei; L254 Ono on 6 070% a Sat Eel 
1964 hg AT pel Ay O25 Pie ZIG 6,070* 17s S06 
1966 (oy Fd nga 67559 ba irs gt 6,070* 21243 
1968 Creer OF O21 164372 67 070 275 442 
1970 OF OZ POS or 1953.03 6,070* Ze 
Lod 2 oF O26 TAS A388 2577405 6,070* ZO 534 
1S ae: OF eo 24,097 6,070* SOF OFF 
L974 9,400 Po P0es 2 408 6,070* Big DoS 


Sources: M. K. Bacchus, Education and Development in an 
Biller QenteNallOn =e SAlcaSCnoOLuGy Olmanerconemica lly: 
Less Developed Country (Guyana) from 1945 to i974. 
Chapters V7" Tablesxi: 


A Digest,of Educational’ statistics e19fon19/ 4. 
*Data for private secondary schools are not officially 


collected. These represent M. K. Bacchus' estimates 
based partly on a UNESCO Mission Survey in 1962-19631 
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the essential skilled personnel needed to work the country's 
development programme.>> One new type of schools is the 
Muttialaceral secondary School” (4 Variation of “the British 
Comprehensive and the North American Composite High 

Benoo ure Libel SeLyDe"Ol =scnoobechne child is to receive 
five years of education, the first three years to be devoted 
to general studies such as English Language, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, General Science, Social Studies, 
Music, Art; Home Economics, Agriculture, and Commercial 
Studies. In the final two years optional streaming becomes 
operational and this takes into account the student's 
interests and apereudes °° By 1976 there were six of 

these schools in operation. 

A second attempt at diversification is the idea of 
the Community High School, aimed at improving the type of 
education being presently offered at the post-primary 
PeaversmOreetcneeprimary SCnoole (Pouns Lf to vrij. Instead 
of having each primary school in an area catering to the 
needs of its own post-primary pupils, one school is usually 
selected as a central school with the others serving as 
'feeders.' The programme of a Community High School which 
recruits children who cannot gain entry into one of the 
traditional secondary schools, is geared to prepare students 
for therpractical affairs of ates by developing, in them 
practical skills which will make them employable for a 


variety of jobs required by the society, preferably in 
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their own environment."°! BYBLUOG Pew acOonmunity “High 


Schools had been established. 

While one cannot underplay the role of a variety 
of formal educational institutions for economic and social 
development, as already noted by Carnoy and Foster, the 
mere manipulating of the curriculum does not help to solve 
the unemployment problem—it merely compounds the problem 
Since individuals are realistic enough to opt for the type 
of educational credentials that would ensure them occupa- 
tional and social mobility in the modern and service 
sectors of the economy and society. Curriculum is almost 
an irrelevant issue as far as individuals' quest for 
mobility is concerned. Furthermore, the unemployment 
problem is deeply rooted in the economic and social 
structure and has to be dealt with here rather than within 
the educational system which reinforce and perpetuate the 


inequalities found in the economy and society. 


Technical and Vocational Education 

Prior to the 1950's no serious attempt was made 
by the colonial power to provide technical and vocational 
education on any large scale in the society. The first 
Government Technical Institute, for instance, was estab- 
lished in 1951 in the capital city of Georgetown. The 
second Government Technical Institute was opened more 
recently in 1971 in New Amsterdam, Guyana's second oldest 


town. The reasons for the relatively slow expansion of 


i? pokN ich , 


Ls, 


technical and vocational training facilities are probably 
the following: 

1. Initially there was no felt need for formal 
technical and vocational trainings “The various ‘capitalist 
Serer pii ses, cod. , sugar, bauxite, gold, timber, etc., did 
‘on the job' training of their employees. 

2. Even if there was need for qualified personnel 
in certain specialised fields, e.g., construction engi- 
neering, surveying, etc., this need was filled largely by 
expatriates from the Metropoles, on an ad hoc basis. 

3. The society became technologically oriented 
Slowly so that the supply of technically and vocationally 
trained individuals more or less kept pace with the demand 
POLesuch individuals. 

4. A low premium had always been placed on tech- 
hicalvand =vocatironal skills!” Jobs in this field were not 
as remunerative as white collar jobs. Furthermore, it 
was sometimes thought that formal training was not necessary 
for the performance of certain tasks. For instance, the 
majority of teachers began their teaching careers without 
any efOr Mae st ta tring ——-1 OIA pe On by ma 3 Oe pet, Cent,Or at. 
primary school teachers were aeceivicey ee 

With the tremendous increases in the social demand 
for education since the 1940's, Guyanese have been seeking 
all types of education, including technical’ and vocational 


education, with the hope of becoming occupationally and 
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Sacially mobile. Preparing an individual’ for a specific 
occupational role or for improving one's skills seems to 
be en incidental function. of teehnical and vocational 
tCraining,.. TiS evi Cence pOineosowtnat this type of 
education serves two main functions: 

L-a) Providing—individuals with=the credentials so 
that they can gain employment in the governmental and 
service sectors which pay the highest salaries and wages 
and offer the most prestigeous and secure employment. 
Table 4.6 illustrates the trend in reference to graduates 
of the Guyana School of Agriculture. It should be noted 
that while the Diploma in Agriculture qualifies an 
individual to become an Agricultural Field Assistant mainly 
in the employment of the government, the Certificate of 
Agriculture is designed to train would-be farmers. Yet not 
a single graduate between 1965 and 1973 actually became an 
Own-account farmer. 

2 Providing individuals with @ marketable skiliy 
so that they could, among other things, emigrate readily 
when they felt like doing so. For instance, Dr. Ptolemy 
Reid, Deputy Prime Minister of Guyana, while addressing 
graduates of the Bookers Apprenticeship Training School in 
June 1974, bemoaned the fact that Bookers (owners of most 
of the sugar estates up until May 1976 when they were 
nationalised) had spent millions of dollars providing 


skilled training for hundreds of Guyanese, most of whom, 
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TABLE 4.6 


EMPLOYMENT OF CERTIFICATE AND DIPLOMA HOLDERS OF THE 


GUYANA SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 1965-1973 
CERTIFICATE DIPLOMA 

FIELDS OF IN IN 
EMPLOYMENT AGRICULTURE S AGRICULTURE S 
1. Government 

Departments oak 62.8 ie 0) 69.4 
Zeerub lic 

Corporations MO} Ws 2 9 Berd 
Sey Private 

Companies ith aS 3 1a 
4. Own Account 

Farmers 0 0 
5. Furthering 

Studies 

Abroad 2 1.4 26 50 
GmrOchners;, etc. , 

Occupation 

Unknown A, ate gol 5 2 
MoOtcaw a5 OO Lye BOO 
Source: Report of the Principal of the Guyana School of 


Agriculture, 


1974, 


quoted in and adapted from 


M. K. Bacchus, Education and Development in an 


Emergent Nation: 


A Case Study of an Economically 


Less Developed Country (Guyana) from 1945 to 1974. 
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after training, had migrated to the developed countries. °° 


Reid observed that Bookers expended around $9 million in 
training young men since the apprenticeship centre was 
Speve miele fe Up unt) 19o/4 astoral of 418 graduates 
had completed their training at the centre but at the end 
Pee OPO y ol. cOe per Cent OF Lie Graduates, were Stilt 
working for Bookers. The great majority had emigratea.°* 
Table 4.7 which indicates the actual enrolment of 
students in the main technical and vocational training 
institutions in the society, shows that the two technical 
GmSstiturces cater to the bulk Of students and that enrol- 
ment over the years has been rising steadily. Also 
noticeable is the increase in enrolment in a few of the 
SthnermteLrainindainstitutions, particularly the teacher 
training ones, indicating no doubt the trend towards 
general educational expansion and the ‘academic procession' 


in the society. 


Higher Education 


Higher education, until quite recently (when the 
University of Guyana was established in October 1963) had 
always been the preserve of the middle and upper income 
groups of (ther society . sine masses were given the Oppor— 
tunity of a free higher education by the colonial power 
through the institution of the Guyana Scholarship which 


was awarded annually to the most outstanding Guyanese 


secondary school graduate of a certain age-group. A single 
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TABLES 42 
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MAIN TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING CENTRES IN 


ENSTLTULION Earlier Period 
1. Government Technical 
Institutes iy 0) sae 0 L262.) 
2. Guyana Industrial 
Training Centre Moe Ge=69) 
Beecarnegre School of 
Home Economics 904 (1964-65) 
4. Guyana School of 
Agriculture Sel OD 04) 
5. Government Training 
College for Teachers 
(Pre-Service) 48 (1963-65) 
6. Government Training 
College for Teachers 
(In-Service) 46 (1966) 
jee cOLlege OL Education 
for Secondary School 
Teachers ay (ORGS ESTA 
8. Bookers Apprentice- 
ship Training School 62 (lo 2-73) 


Sources: 


GUYANA SHOWING ENROLMENT PATTERN 


ENROLMENT PATTERN 


Later Period 


HAS OKS 
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800 


a9 9 


292 


118 


23 


1D 


CLO/ sei 4) 


(1973-74) 


C197 3-74) 


AS ES Sy 


(1974-76) 


(1972-74) 


(1974) 


(1976) 


A Digest «of (Educatlona mata uisciCs,a lala —/45 


The, Principals, 


GS oA, 


GHGs 


and the Super- 


intendent of Training, Bookers Apprenticeship 


Traaning= School. 
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scholarship was awarded annually and it generally went to 
a student attending one of the elite secondary schools 
such as Queen's College, Bishop's High, Saint Stanislaus 
College or Saint Joseph's High. As can be expected, the 
chances of a child’from the lower incomesgroups) winning 
one of these scholarships, were not promising. 

Since there was no local university until 1963, 
those seeking higher education went abroad mainly to the 
UoiredakKingdom,eU.1S.As or Canada foritraining. «Fromf1947 
Onwards with the establishment of the University of the 
West Indies (U.W.I.) and with the government of Guyana 
being formally committed financially and morally to this 
regional institution, Guyanese increasingly began to make 
use of the U.W.I. The figures indicate that whereas the 
enrolment of Guyanese students totalled only 27 in 1948- 
1950, by 1963-1965, the figure had risen to 297.°° 

One of the main problems associated with Guyanese 
gormgecosthe.Metropoles gand@to sthe sU=Wateefor their 
university education was that very few graduates were 


returning to serve the society. The problem did not seem 


to worry the colonial administrators since the top occupa- 


tional positions were filled by expatriates themselves. 
The problem was of concern to Guyanese political leaders, 
especially since internal self government was achieved, 
because highly trained individuals were increasingly 


needed to fill the vacancies created by the gradual 
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departure of the colonial power and trained higher level 
manpower was also required to institute the various develop- 
ment «plans =.) Thus ‘the idea of avlocal university was 

mooted in the early 1960's. 

The University of Guyana (U.G.) was originally 
conceptualised by the government as a College of Arts and 
Sciences making university education available to a wider. 
cross-section of the population and so "reduce the social 
snobbery which tends to develop when university education 
MoecOntined to passmal) Group sae A second aim was to 
drastically reduce the subsidies that were being paid to 
the U.W.1I. and. channel most of these funds to U.G. It 
was argued by the government that between 1948 and July 
1961, Guyana had contributed $3,331,459 to the recurrent 
badgec ofthe U.W.1t. Yet £Eor the. same period only 41 
Guyanese graduates had returned to serve the country. °? 
In terms of financial investment, it had cost the Guyanese 
taxpayer an average of $80,000 per geadaaceme iiey celery 
trast, government average expenditure on a U.G. under- 
graduate nin 1965 was $1,902.99 ewhi lewine~19 7/421 twas 
Stiga 

From the very beginning U.G. was characterised by 
a few unique features—in terms of a Third World situation. 
The original plan of having McGill University in Canada 


sponsor U.G. was discarded. Instead, it was decided to 


'go it alone’ although international standards and links 
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were Maintained through USGhibeing affiliated to the 
Commonwealth Inter University Council and through the 
SeyvoUtcm Om external vexaminers.@ Secondly, 4U.G. initially 
WaS an evening institution. Students worked at’ their 
routine jobs during the day and attended classes in the 
SVonenigs,muSudllyetrom o700sprmeecoe bO<00 péims- Asesuch; 
it normally took a student five years of study to complete 
a first degree in Arts, Natural Sciences and Social 
ferences ,mtno three initial Faculties.. Thirdly, upsuntil 
enoml90S—~1l969,academic year, the university was housed in 
the borrowed buildings of Queen's College (Guyana's premier 
secondary school) and to some extent in the Government 
ecinicaleincti tute .6 (Prom the 1969-1970 academic year, 
students and staff moved into their new campus at Turkeyen 
WeLenmeLS@OlnmCNesOUuLSKIELLSEOL the capital city... Fourthly, 
concomitant with degree level studies, the university 
embarked on a wide range of non-degree, service oriented, 
Certificate and Diploma programmes. Fifthly, the univer- 
sity initially managed to attract an overwhelming proportion 
of students from the lower income groups. For instance, 
of the first six batches of degree level graduates between 
1968 and 1972, 31.3 per cent had parents who were small 
scale farmers, 17.4 per cent had parents who were skilled 
or semi-skilled and 21.6 per cent had parents who were 
labourers. /9 


Table 4.8 which summarises the enrolment pattern at 
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TABLE 4.8 
ENROLMENT IN DEGREE, DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE COURSES 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA, VARIOUS YEARS 


To Gsm oGeemel 960". 1972-1973. 1975— 


FACULTY /COURSE 64 67 70 13 74 76 
Arts* 60 163 265 447 417 344 
Natural Sciences* 42 Vea S LIDS Parl icS) 216 ay 
Social Sciences* 62 168 204 259 275 378 
maucation* 12 
Architecture & 

Building Technology* 5 
Engineering* 20 
Mea. (History) * Aya 
HeLBes (Part one)* is} 18 2:5 
General Technical 

Diploma B20 128 142 Nay 
Higher Technical 

Diploma 38 93 88 83 
Architecture & 

Building Technology 16 S) a) 14 
Telecommunications 16 
Certificate in 

Medical Technology 10 24 28 21 24 
Diploma in Public 

Administration Ze a 33 SS 61 
Diploma in Public 

Communication 15 
Diploma vin Social 

Work fa) 45 Sys 60 
Diploma in Education 47 73 60 63 
Radiography 5 2 
Certificate in 

Education 18 235 63 
Diploma in Pharmacy 10 29 34 
Special Students 48 LOD 186 
Auditors 8 Aus 
Total 164 484 O82 a2): L509 mae 52 


SouLvCes meena oe oteOLeHhOUCd Ona mea tetIStICcSs, —L965—1973% 
LO7Z=b9 74; 
The Registry, University of Guyana. 


(a) 


Postgraduate diploma. 


* 
Degree level enrolment. 
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UeGemiOneVarlous! years, indicates#alfewwmportant: trends: 
The first is that whereas the university was established 
with a mere 164 students in the’ three Faculties of Arts, 
Natural Sciences and Social Sciences, by the 1975-1976 
academic year there were 1,752 students distributed in at 
least five Faculties. The second trend is that while 
BHereswenrenOonlye@constudents pursuing DiplomarandsCertifi- 
Gate courses in 1966-1967, by 1975-1976, there were about 
589 students taking at least 11 different Diploma and 
Certificate courses, suggesting that the university was 
catering to some extent to the specialised occupational 
"needs' of the community. As William Demas, chancellor 
of U.G. recently pointed out, U.G. has been able to become 
a "more functional development agency than the U.W.I1. has 


been able to achieve so far wn 


Thirdly, while there 
weseens Olmentieim thetdearee evel orogranmes only up until 
1965-1966, by 1975-1976, enrolment in the degree programmes 
accounted for 54.6 per cent of total university enrolment; 
the rest of the students were enrolled in Diploma and 
Certificate programmes and as special students. Fourthly, 
whereas the university began operations, granting under- 
graduate degrees in the three initial Faculties, by the 
1975-1976 academic year, Bachelor's degrees were being 
granted in three additional areas while a Master's pro- 


gramme was being offered in Guyanese history. 


Mention should be made of a few other trends not 
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Prarcaced hyelaple 4.8. "The firstris ene abolition "of fees 
at the university from the 1975-1976 academic year. The 
second is the payment of salaries or allowances to students 
who follow approved courses of study. These students are 
obligated to serve the government for a certain period 
after Graduation. “The third is compulsory national=service 
Bema ee UTGeeclLUCe!I LCS) fOr id perrod -OLsabout One-and a halt 
years. One effect of this official government policy 

is that female students are very much affected and are 
dropping out from U.G. because they do not want to do 
national service in the Porerrer Further research 

May well indicate that the scheme could serve as a 
screening device for admitting only certain ideologically 
and politically oriented types of students into the 

Meever sity mr ltaiSealso Obvious trom the m1rSst “two 

trends mentioned that the government is facilitating 
increased student enrolment at U.G. thereby Aonieetittns 

to the educational explosion at the higher educational 
level. 

The consequence of the significant increase of 
social demand for higher education, as illustrated by the 
enrolment pattern at U.G., has been as expected, for 
graduates to seek employment mainly within the govern- 
mental and service sectors of the economy, a similar 
situation already observed in regard to graduates who 


are technically and vocationally trained. What is quite 


LO? 


Obvious from Table 4.9 which illustrates the pattern in 
relation to the employment of U.G. graduates comprising 

the first six batches between 1968 and 1972, is the very 
high percentage of graduates employed in Teaching and in 
the governmental service. Interestingly, only 4.7 per 
cent were able to find employment in the private sector. 
Also, in like manner to the technically and vocationally 
qualified eaiares previously dealt with, the possession 
of a degree seems to be important for occupational mobility 
abroad. This 1s seen from the data where 19.2 per cent 

of the graduates had gone abroad to pursue SCTE NECE 
studies. and/or to settle permanently. Thus while there 

has been an increased social demand for higher education, 
Patomincreased demand ts linked to the possibility of 
Ronen, within the service sector or for emigration 
purposes. Livcan be erqued that these kinds’ of aspirations 
are direct outcomes of chronic unemployment and under- 
development of the society. 

Is the Social Demand for 

Education Abnormal? 

The question that may well be asked is whether the 
demands made by Guyanese for all types of education 
present us with an abnormal situation. Are these demands 
normal for the society or are they too excessive? Can 
these demands be explained mainly in terms of the rapid 
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educational resources of the society? 

As already noted, there has been a tremendous 
population increase between 1946 and 1970 which no doubt 
Cee potlhvedcCOulu fOLe the Licem mM esChoo. enrolment. But 
population increase alone is an insufficient or at best a 
marginal explanation for the rise of the social demand for 
education by Guyanese. Population increase,. for instance, 
does not explain why Guyanese have been demanding all 
kinds of education or why the school retention rate has 
been so high. A comparison of the Guyanese situation with 
that of Latin America, for example, would indicate that in 
Latin America while there have been tremendous increases 
in population, there has not been a corresponding increase 
in the social demand for schooling—the retention rate at 
all levels has been low. Between 1960 and 1968 the 0 to 
24 age-group in Latin America increased by 25.4 per eenee > 
Yet, as noted previously, Arnove observes that the dropout 
rate for both urban and rural primary school children is 
70 per cent; for secondary school children it 2s 68 per 
cent, while only one per cent of those who begin schooling 
ever reach or complete higher salman AGiee © Guyana, on the 
other hand, presents one with a contrast. Over 90 per cent 
of the relevant age group of children are attending primary 
schools while over 60 per cent of the relevant age group 
are obtaining some form of Secondary education. It seems 


that the main reason for Guyanese demanding all types of 
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education is that education represents the main avenue for 
occupational and social mobility in the modern and service 
sectors especially in the context where there are few 
alternative avenues of mobility available in the society. 

That there iS an apparent excessive demand for all 
types of available education in the society is seen from 
a few indicators regarding the number of individuals who 
apply to enter different kinds of educational and training 
institutions in the society. The number of qualified 
applicants is always in great excess of the number of 
students that can be accommodated. Table 4.10 which 
summarises the trend in relation to applications for entry 
to various educational and training institutions in Guyana, 
indicates quite clearly the extent of the demand for both 
academic and technical and vocational training. It 
appears that more demands are being made for technical and 
vocational training relative to the other types—demands 
that obviously cannot be entirely satisfied by the existing 
institutional set up. 

It can therefore be argued that the situation of 
underdevelopment and chronic unemployment have continued 
to spawn increased social demands for all types of educa- 
tion, resulting in. an educational explosion. While a 
relatively slowly expanding dependent capitalist economy 
has been unable to cope with the high levels of educational 


and occupational aspirations of Guyanese, the present 


TABLE 4.10 
APPLICATIONS FOR ENTRY TO VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL 


AND TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN GUYANA 


NOUS OE: 
QUALIFIED NO. % 

INSTITUTION PEREOD ACP ILCANTS ACCEPTED ACCEPTED 
Guyana School of 

Agriculture iS) (eri 1,384 252 L6.c 
Government Technical 

Institute Po 8,000 700 8.8 
Bookers. Apprentice- 

Shiaperrai ning . 

Centre OS) oa ha. Dio OS 247 4.4 
GOve.t..Training 

College for 

Teachers 

(Pre-Service) INS PY RIEOT AS) i eenane (ARs) ois a) 
Corentyne High 

School LgaS 900 180 2000 
University of Guyana 

(a) Degree So 70-7 

Programmes L97S374 3,046 296 Soa, 
(b) Diploma & BOR ee 
Certificate & 


Programmes L97S 74 656 oleh SCs 


Sources:.sthe.Principals,™G.c.Ae ,.G.0.C,, Corentyne, High 
Schools essuperantLencenesOre raining, Bao .t.+ 
Guyana Graphic, June 23, 1973; the RequstGar,. U.«G. 
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government has attempted to deal with the employment prob- 
lem by using the expedient measure of rapidly expanding 
the service sector of the economy. This strategy, however, 
has served to compound the existing problems in the 
society. As a result (and discussed in more detail in 
Chapter VI) various responses seem to have been developed 
both at the official (governmental) and individual levels 
in the society in order to deal with the problem of the 
disjunction between aspirations and the occupational 
structure. These include the expansion of the service 
sector, use of ascriptive criteria in distributing the 
"scarce rewards' of the society, National Service, the 
"cooling out' process in secondary education, the increased 


pursuit of educational qualifications, and emigration. 


iMnplications of Socialism 

By 1974 it had become quite obvious through the 
official pronouncements by the present ruling party in 
power that the government of Guyana intended to bring about 
economic and social changes in the society through social- 
ism. The Prime Minister in an address pointed out that 
the ruling Peoples National Congress (P.N.C.) 


has constantly declared in favour of, and is seriously 
seeking to establish socialism in Guyana. The 
resources of our land must be developed for the 
benefit of the people and not for that of a few. 

The economy must be controlled by the masses and the 
product fairly distributed. There must be equality 

of opportunity. There must be abolition of privilege 
based on wealth and accident of birth and a classless 
society must be instituted in the Co-operative Republic 
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of Guyana. The energies and potential of the whole 
nation must be mobilised for the nation's progress. 
This process has begun and there is no turning back. 

Working towards the achievement of the socialist 
goal, the present government's predecessors, the Peoples 
Progressive Party (the first mass-based party) began the 
process since 1953 before it was prematurely dismissed from 
office by the colonial government in London. The P.N.C. 
as the second mass-based party has therefore continued the 
work of its predecessors by making a definite, radical 
commitment to socialism around 1971 when it set itself 
the major task of regaining control of the society's 
resources from well entrenched multi-national corporations. 
By 1976, the following significant steps had been taken: 

1. The sugar industry, formerly owned and operated 
by Booker, McConnel and Company Limited, and the Demerara 
Sugar Company, had been nationalised. 

2. The bauxite industry, formerly owned and 
operated by ALCAN of Canada, and Reynolds of the United 
States, had been nationalised. 

3. Sprostons Limited, an engineering subsidiary 
of ALCAN, had also been nationalised. 

4. The activities of foreign owned commercial banks 
such as Barclays International and the Royal Bank of Canada, 
had been greatly curtailed. 

There is no doubt that the attempt by the government 


to take control of the 'commanding heights of the economy' 
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represents a significant step towards ending the relation- 
ships of exploitation and dependency with various Metro- 
poles and putting an end to Guyana's role as a Periphery 
nation. 

Apart from the structural changes which these 
radical reforms imply, the government appears to be using 
the communication media to help educate, persuade, 
motivate and mobilise the masses into disciplining them- 
selves and participating actively towards achieving 
national objectives. Thus in stressing the need for 
discipline, the Prime Minister remarked: 

History teaches that a nation, like an army cannot 
rout the enemy or reach its goals unless it is dis- 
Ciplined and committed. In this struggle and war 
against exploitation, underdevelopment and poverty 
there is no room for the indisciplined or the 
straggler. We must make discipline one of the 
outstanding traits of our” national character. /® 
In order to partly achieve the above objective, one 
notices, for instance, that the official Guyanese time 
has been advanced one hour so that Guyanese can begin 
their OLrficivalim@working day ear. ver.) in addition, the 
Peoples’ Militia and National Service activities in 
schools are apparently also aimed at achieving discipline. 

As one would expect, certain new institutions have 
been created and existing ones are in the process of 
being reoriented towards achieving socialist goals. One 


example of a newly created institution is the controversial 


National Service, designed "as an instrument of mobilisation 
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and an extension of the formal education system with which 
it will be more closely knit in the immediate future." / 
As presently organised, National Service is para-military- 
aguiculturais in ,orirentation wath) four<training. centres 
having been initially established in the interior regions 


of Guyana. At this point in time the emphasis is on 


having Guyanese youths undergoing a period of compulsory 


National Service. From the manner in which this institution 


is developing it is obvious that National Service is seen 
by the government to represent a key socialist institution 
designed to socialise Guyanese into a new system of values, 
attitudes and patterns of behaviour characteristic of the 
"new socialist Guyanese man or woman.' 

While National Service is one example of a new 
Pet eu One cto LedutOpachilevesscocialist objectives, «the 
educational system is an example of the reorienting of 
an existing institution towards the socialist.ideal. Some 
of the most recent structural changes that have taken 
place within the educational system include the following: 

1. The bringing under state control of some 600 
kindergarten, primary and secondary schools that were 
Lormerly under private, orsdeneminar one! scontrol . 

Je heS o Let lO lms LocmmcUnGcdaLOnmenrOmethe akinder— 
garten to the university. 

Sheeran an LOCAL Zar OleeraCucriculum content. 


4. Increased numbers of loans and scholarships for 
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SeuCy abuoddmancdievoca l ly 
5. A system of allowances and salaries paid to the 
UsG ~students undergoing approved) courses of studies. 
6. The converting of Queen's College (boys) and 
Bushopls’ High W(oirils)> into: co-educational ‘schools. 
Lo. othe: antroduction of compulsory national service 
for U.G. students and to some extent for scholarship 
holders studying abroad. 
Sramitne fal Yoca tvonio® *pupilsistovkindergarten, 
primary and secondary schools on a locality or area basis 
thus abolishing selection of schools by individual parents. 
From the measures described above, one can readily 
see their far reaching implications and consequences that 
are quite congruent with the government's overall socialist 
objectives. However, it is also clearly recognised that 
there would be many obstacles toward reaching the broad 
objectives envisaged. As the Prime Minister remarked: 
If one were to observe closely one would recognise 
that our involvement in establishing a world egalitarian 
economic order is but the complement of our determina- 
tion to achieve an egalitarian Guyanese society ... 
We must see the consistency between the world we want 
to build and the Guyana we want to build .. . We 
applaud the efforts which seek to democratise inter- 
national relations in a real sense. Yet some are 
there amongst us who shudder at the Se lS set of a 
similar democratisation internally. / 

It appears that the government in its drive towards the 

economic and social reconstruction of the society, is 


aware that there are many in the society who prefer to 


see the neocolonial status quo remain as it is. 
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In addition to the structural changes taking place 
within the educational system, the government also seems 
to recognise the revolutionary role that education must 
play in changing values, attitudes, beliefs and patterns 
of behaviour in the process of socialist reconstruction. 
In an editorial of the Guyana Chronicle, the government 
owned newspapers, the revolutionary role of education is 
Clearly stated: 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised, therefore, 

that education, inevitably, must lie at the heart 

of every nation's hopes and purposes. For Guyana, 

one such purpose is the creation of the new_Guyana 

man for the new transformed Guyana society. 
As in other socialist societies, the creation of the 'new 
Guyana man' appears to be a monopoly of the ruling party— 
the P.N.C.—since apart from other fundamental issues of 
the society, the stress is on having trained Guyanese "who 
would be loyal to the cause of the social and economic 
development of the country as the ruling party sees we 

While it has to be conceded that the present govern- 
ment has taken important steps to nationalise the 'command- 
ing heights of the economy,' decolonise the society 
through the reorienting of existing institutions and the 
creation of new ones, and instituted state control of 
education, etc., these measures have not helped to solve 
the chronic problems of the society. A rapid quantitative 


expansion of education coupled with a rapid expansion of 


the service sector by the present government appears to 
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have worsened the problem of the disjunction between 
aspirations/expectations and the occupational structure. 
Furthermore, the problems of chronic unemployment and the 
wage differentials existing in the society, have been left 


untouched. 


Conclusion 

The beginning of the end of colonial rule in 
ey oles CmnOcesceoe ica CudnO gee ioeChironice problems of the 
society. While political power was gradually handed over 
£0 the locals, the economy and ‘Society retained their 
peripheral character with relationships between various 
Metropoles remaining as strong as ever and with the economy 
and society still serving the 'needs' of international 
capitalism. The desire for education which began with 
colonial rule increased tremendously with Guyanese making 
excessive demands for all types of education in the hope 
of becoming occupationally mobile in the modern and service 
sectors of the economy. While the government has officially 
stated its intention of changing the economy and society 
on the basis of socialist principles, as at 1977, however, 
the structural features of the colonial type of economy, 
including the wage differentials between the modern and 


non-modern sectors, continue to characterise the society. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE 'MOBILITY SYNDROME' OF GUYANESE ADOLESCENTS: 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE GUYANESE PROBLEM 


Analysis of historical and social structural data 
on Guyana was undertaken in previous chapters to examine 
the background of the incidence of high levels of educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations and expectations in 
the face of high levels of unemployment coupled with 
stagnant growth in the modern sector of the economy. In 
this chapter data on the social-psychological correlates 
of these historical and structural conditions are analysed 
in order to study the nature of the relationship between 
the structural and the social-psychological processes and 
between these sets of data and the phenomena identified 
as the major problem. In order to achieve the above 
objective, the attempt is made to analyse data on what may 
be referred to as the 'mobility syndrome' of a sample of 
366 Guyanese adolescents attending government secondary 
Schools - 

This particular sample has been chosen for the 
following main reasons: 

1. Guyana can be said to be comprised of a 
relatively 'youthful' population, about 60 per cent af 


whom are under 25 years of age. The sample is therefore 
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aerellvecvuLronwor *arsignificant proportion of the Guyanese 
population. 

ae CNCeSOClCUyeisechara verrscusbyechronic unem- 
ployment? which directly affects a significant proportion 
of youth, particularly primary and secondary school-leavers. 
One of the assumptions of this study is that concrete and 
empirically valid knowledge in relation to adolescents' 
mobility attitudes and orientations is badly needed in 
order to fully understand and unravel the complexity of the 
problem which forms the subject of this study. 

3. An extremely high value is placed on education 
Eom OCCUpatlonale@ands Social mobility in Guyana. It is 
assumed here that the belief about the close relationship 
between education and mobility as generally perceived in 
the society, and the mobility syndrome characterise the 
attitudes and orientations of Guyanese youth, especially 
those who are successful in their high school studies. 


This is another reason for selecting this particular sample. 


Characteristics of the Sample 

The sampling procedure described in Chapter II 
yielded a sample that appears to reflect some of the socio-— 
demographic features of the society. It should be clearly 
pointed out, however, that while the sample can be said to 
be fairly representative of the Guyanese secondary school 
population, the sample is not representative of the Guyanese 


school population (12-18 years) as a whole. It should be 
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noted that adolescents comprising the sample are those who 
have entered the secondary school system through one of 
the three selection examinations (Secondary School 
Bntrance;) Preliminary Certificate or College of -Preceptors). 
These adolescents are therefore a select group and their 
patterns of aspirations/expectations are not likely to be 
typical for the school age population as a whole. 

The main characteristics of the sample are as 
follows: 

(a) Males and females are equally represented. 
In Guyanese society, females comprise 49.8 per cent of 
the total population. 

(b) Urban dwellers and rural dwellers comprise 
26205 pemcent®\( 977) and 73.5 per cent (269) respectively 
of the sample. These percentages correspond roughly to 
the proportion of urban and rural dwellers in the society. 

(c) The ethnic representation of the sample is as 
follows: 

Bastaandaanse .56038perrecent (206) =BastVindvans 
geompraseceaboutbeblepertcentio® therncotal* population of 
the society. 

Ritrucans#andsSCcolLouneds:9e 38e3e per -cente(140)-s 
These comprise about 41 per cent of the total population 
of the society. 

Others: 4.4 per cent (20). These represent about 


eight per cent of the total population of the society. 
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Pomcaneoe seen, Hastwinaitanseatesonly slightly 
Over-represented and the other groups, slightly under- 
represented, in the sample. 

(d) The sample is selected from two categories of 
government secondary schools as follows: 

Senior Government Secondary: 10.7 per cent (39) 

Junior Government Seconanr oo oe Derm centre (327) . 
For the 1973-1974 academic year, Senior Secondary Schools 
accounted for 11 per cent of the government and government 
aided secondary enrolment in Guyana. For the same period, 
Junior Government Secondary Schools accounted for 53.2 
per cent of the government and government aided secondary 
school enrolment in Guyana. The enrolment in government 
aided secondary schools accounted for 35.8 per cent of the 
total peo en ee (Statistics are not usually kept for 
enrolment in private secondary schools.) The sample is 
therefore overrepresented in regard to the Junior Govern- 
ment Secondary Schools. 

As can be seen, no sample was drawn from the govern- 
ment aided secondary schools, the main reason being that at 
the time when the survey was undertaken (May 1976) it was 
difficult to obtain permission to enter these schools. In 
fact some headmasters pointed out to this researcher that 
pupil lsewouldeaticst have tovseeksepermission from their 
SPE to be interviewed. Furthermore, it did not appear 


necessary to survey these schools since their main 
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socio-demographic characteristics were similar to those of 
the Junior Government Secondary Schools. 

(e) The age composition of the sample is as 
follows: 

PS LOM les vyears:2. ld. Seper-cenr (54) 

MOMmCOmLomV Cats: wot mpemecennt (310) 

Over 18 years: Ohisy Galeve. Wee iete oO Us 

(f) The socio-economic status distribution for 


the sample is as follows: 


Highesi. bars 5: 12..deper cent (47) 
Middle ls-E.S.: Sia eper cent (116) 
Low, S.h.S.4 Boe eper Ceante (203) % 


S.E.S. groupings were developed from a cross- 
classification of information on father's occupation and 
father's education. The high S.E.S. category includes all 


fathers with a university degree, diploma or certificate, 


all but two of whom are employed as executive, professional, 


Geachers soreclerical and white’ collar workers? Incaddition, 


this category includes individuals employed in the three 
above occupational groups and who have completed high 
school, technical, vocational or professional programmes. 

Themlow SoECS.scategoryeinciudessindividials wrth 
less than high school education who are employed as small- 
scale farmers, skilled and semi-skilled workers. All 
labourers are included in this category. 

The middle S.E.S. category includes individuals in 


the intermediate groupings as well as status discrepant 
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individuals with high school or better education in the 
lower occupational groups and the less educated in the most 
prestigious occupational groups. 
Dieresaresmotknownestarrstmeseregarding therSekcs. 
distribution of the total Guyanese population. One is 
therefore not in a position to determine whether or not 
the sample reflects the socio-economic structure of the 
overall population. However, an examination of Table 5.1 
Snoweomi.. pPerecentlobathe Laboureforcenpiny1970.as, being 
classified as professional, technical, administrative and 
Managerial workers. This percentage corresponds roughly 


EGetherthigh SeE.S. category of ourssample: 


The Occupational Structure 

Before assessing whether the Guyanese sample of 
VYouctn is characterised by high or ‘unrealistic’, aspirations 
and expectations one must first examine the pattern of the 
society's occupational structure, that is, what proportions 
of the employed labour force are engaged in various 
occupational sectors. Furthermore, one must determine the 
educational level by occupational sector of the present 
employed labour force in order to have some ideas as to 
the way in which formal educational qualifications are 
related to job levels in the various occupational sectors. 
This examination of the education-occupation linkage pro- 
vides some insights into the nature and demand for formally 


educated individuals in the present occupational structure, 
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especially as far. as the modern and service sectors of the 
economy are concerned. 

As can be seen from Table 5.1 which shows the dis- 
tribution of the employed labour force in terms of occupa- 
tional categories, a few of the categories are not too 
useful for explanatory purposes. For example, in the 
category represented by farm managers, supervisors and 
farmers, both white collar and blue collar workers are 
included. Nevertheless, a few useful observations can 
Still be made from the table. One notices, for example, 
that professional, technical, administrative and managerial 
occupations account for 10.5 per cent of the total employed 
labour force; clerical and other white collar workers 
account for over 26 per cent; farmers and labourers 
(including farm managers and supervisors) account for at 
least 37 per cent; and production and related workers 
account for over 24 per cent. A conservative estimate, 
therefore, is that over 50 per cent of the employed labour 
force as at 1970 is comprised of blue collar workers. 

It will be recalled (Table 4.1) that the overall 
population of Guyana increased by 90 per cent between 1946 
and 1970, that the total labour force increased by 42.4 
per cent in this period but the actual increase in the 
employed labour force during the same period was only 21.8 
Mercent.. lm short, the Sizelot whe total. labour force 


has been growing twice as fast as that of the employed 
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TABLE, 5) 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GUYANESE LABOUR FORCE IN 


LekMS OR VOCCUPATIONALSGATEGORLES., wl970 


NUMBER 2s OF “POTAL 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY EMPLOYED LABOUR FORCE 
Professional & Technical BaA5 25 9 ai 
Administrative & Managerial Ay Se &) 0.8 
Clerical, Transport, Communi- 
cation, Sales & Service 417,605 2 One 
Farm Managers, Supervisors 
and Farmers it Ores. a3 se 
Other Agricultural Workers 26 aki 16.4 
Production and Related 
Workers 39,6024 24.9 
Labourers Not Elsewhere 
Classified 14,086 8.8 
Not Elsewhere Classified 467 O03 
Members of Armed Forces 2.65 OS 
Not Stated 524 0.3 
Total £5973 46 99.9 


Source: Adapted from Guyana Population Census, 1970. 
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labour force.: Table 4.1 also’ points out that while the 
percentage of the labour force engaged in agriculture has 
been declining steadily since 1945 yet nearly 30 per cent 
of the employed labour force had still been employed in 
EnYs Sectors ine |9/02esFurthermorve, sthesaservice sector.has 
been developing into the dominant sector for employment 
opportunities. While this sector employed just under 30 
per cent of the labour force in,1945, by 1970.the service 
sector accounted for nearly 44 per cent of the employed 
labour force. 

What are the implications of all of these trends? 
It would seem that in the context of a dependent capitalist 
economic and social structure the increasing disjunction 
between aspirations and the economy are likely to continue 
unless a serious attempt is made to radically restructure 
the economy and society in order to reduce the wage differ- 
ential gap that exists between the modern and non-modern 
sectors. The arguments of the previous chapters indicate 
that the extremely high educational aspirations of Guyanese 
are linked to their high hopes of obtaining the extremely 
scarce jobs in the modern and service sectors. It would 
appear that while the economy is expanding very slowly and 
while the present occupational structure makes demands for 
a significant proportion of blue collar workers, Guyanese 
are not likely to be attracted to these kinds of jobs 


(for reasons already specified) so that the society's 
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decision makers constantly have to keep on expanding the 
service sector in order to cater to the special occupational 
demands of the thousands of Guyanese job-seekers including 
primary school, secondary school and university graduates. 
An examination of the general educational level of 
Biewemp2OYCd labour storce, aceateI/0,¢as allustratedy by 
Table 5.2, suggests that the racnat educational level of 
the employed labour force as a whole is rather low. At 
one extreme, over 78 per cent of the employed labour force 
have had only a primary ater education or none at all. 
At the other extreme, only one per cent of it are holders 
Gueoeqrees and, 0.6 ipex- cent holders of diplomas.) It is 
clear from these figures that the proportion of the highly 
educated (university degree and diploma holders) and those 
with some sort of post secondary education is very low in 
the employed labour force of 1970. There is no reason to 
expect any major changes -in the occupational structure 
during the 1970's since the economy continues to be a 
basically primary producing, export oriented and dependent 
one. Bearing this in mind, the point must be raised with 
respect to the prospects for employment of university 
educated youth of Guyana at occupational levels which more 
or less match the current pattern of linkages between 
educational qualifications and occupational positions. 
One conclusion that cannot be escaped is that the 'educa- 


tional explosion’ discussed at length in the previous 


TARE WSS 
GUYANESE WORKING POPULAPLON BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUP IN 1970 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


n 
WW 
© 
ce} au Ou 
latcir ihe Bese ees" 
fe) mo ma % Og iti 
SCRE Re palg ol ee 
Pa 2 = Oc 
ON, Pe ae oe Be g 
> O _ O-d lA © re) 
rs) u> es NA as 58 E o ae) 
OCCUPATIONAL 8 Ee oS rae | ate Wie babyes ans o Hoa 
wy “d te) ; ) 
GROUP e He Bo owen, wee GS SERCHE TOTAL 
H [<Fass) Cane wn Oe (Ge fe a Qa 9 a s 
Professional 
& technical 46 BP AMIS ihn 772 YS 2eEGR3R5 SOs Lys) Marhyat Sspayees alk Ves Ses 
Soe OleS 18.6 8.8 4.8 WS) WH LES ey ye as) Vis PANS Ana e 100.0 
Administra- 
tive & 
managerial 5 292 79 161 45 244 69 191 sis ye Lbs wires 


3 0.4 22,1 6.0 WA <2 Sve DO) ARR 2 ee Ae 45083 9 100.0 


Clerical, 

transport, 

communication, 

sales & 

service Wedily  Belotessy Waele SB hsOy 2 pos BAO 7a 14453,,45755330) 4,605 
5 Soe OP etd Bag5) 9.0 8.7 ag 3 Hoa MeS 0.3 Base les 100.1 


Farm mana- 
gers, super- 
visors and 


farmers 2,816 14,833 414 275 90 30 18 4 159 174 18,8133 
te 520 78.8 Ph Pd ace 0.5 Doe (le i -- 0.8 0.9 100.0 

Other agri- 

cultural 

workers 3,606 21,176 491 337 88 85 1033 7 Go 4 Ome Oe Le 
% 13.8 81.8 ES) Elves Ons Wade -- -- 0.6 0.6 99.9 

Production 

& related : 

workers Tks SG AGE Bip kids 459 Taye ANS LOOP at) 468 397 6224 
ee) 78.5 6.8 6.1 als al ec) fase! -- SeOe Wee 100.0 

Labourers not 

elsewhere : 

classified SO Stel, o 2: 414 434 88 15 1 0 145 163 14,086 
% 6.4 84.6 2.9 Shs Sli 0.6 0.1 -- -- Meld) ghes7s 99.9 

Not else- 

where : : 

classified nS Bye: 29 46 12 9 Al iL Zia 467 


kay She 66.5 6.2 O68 2.6 ee) Wa 0.2 5.8 2.8 100.0 


Members of 


armed forces 3 686 163 214 64 29 2 0 ye a 2,265 
390.2 Sas2 2 16.9 5). {@) ° PARE © (U7 -- 7 2 4e 0.29 100.0 
Not stated 31 370 18 20 16 16 3 1 20 ee 524 
fs So) 70.6 3.4 slats 3.0 to dh  ( 0.2 es UY Ae 100.0 


Total 97293), 107,040) 97,401 98, 306m, 93895 6), 2915 979 17537 8,803) 1, 7/58 259,346 
Eats 67.2 ee) Sr ao 7/ 3.9- 0.6 eo Sire dupe k 999 


Source: Adapted from Guyana Population Census, 1970. 
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chapter, is likely to lead to ever increasing levels of 
unemployment, underemployment and disguised unemployment 
of the university educated unless drastic changes take 
place inboth educational policy: and occupational structure. 
In other words, given the present economic and social 
structure of Guyana, the employment of university educated 
Indzviduals ts Likely’ to BEsacckays into av’major problem in 
the near future. 

While Tables 5.1 and 5.2 present data in regard 
to the education-occupation linkage at the broad structural 
level, the data on the mobility syndrome described below 
show how this and many other structural factors discussed 
in the preceding chapters affect behavioural outcomes as 
manifested in the respondents’ educational-occupational 
aspirations and expectations. 
The Mobility Syndrome and 
Choice of Variables 

The mobility syndrome refers to a concurring 
aggregate of factors representing the patterns of educa- 
tional and occupational mobility attitudes of the sample 
of adolescents. As already indicated, the main focus of 
this chapter is to demonstrate the persistence of high 
aspirations and expectations in the context of under- 
development and chronic unemployment, through the examina- 
tion of social-psychological data. The examination of the 


mobility syndrome of adolescents focusses on the effects 
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Of selected characteristics of the respondents on their 
educational and occupational aspirations and expectations. 
Diagramatically stated, the mobility syndrome is illustrated 
by Figure 4. As can be seen from the figure, and illus- 
trated in the case of 'residence,' the independent vari- 
ables, the intervening variables and the dependent 
variables comprising the syndrome are posited to be inter- 
welated.§ Some relevant hypothetical questions concerning 
the interrelationship between these variables are stated 
below. 

1. To what extent does one's residence, sex, 
Si OL aebuatetinr (when considered separately) affect 
one's aspirations and expectations? 

2. To what extent does one's residence, sex, 
S.E.S. and ethnicity (when combined) affect one's aspira- 
tions and expectations. In other words, are residence, 
sex, S.E.S. and ethnicity interrelated to each and if so in 
what way(s) does this interrelation affect aspirations and 
expectations? 

3. What mediating effect does each of the inter- 
vening variables have on the relationships between the 
independent variables and the dependent variables? For 
instance, what kind of aspirations and expectations are 
entertained by those who have a relatively closed percep- 
tion of the social structure? Do those who have the most 


open view of the social structure also have the highest 
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FIGURE 4 


THE MOBILITY SYNDROME OF ADOLESCENTS 
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aspirations andtexpectations andsthemiowest imclination 
to emigrate? Do parental occupational aspirations corres- 
pond with those of adolescents? 

It should be pointed out that the four independent 
Variables of residence, sex, S.E.S. and ethnicity have been 
chosen because previous research has shown that they have 
important effects on Beene and expectations, 
especially in the Caribbean and Guyanese context. - How 
instance, the variable of residence is known to be an 
important determinant of aspirations and expectations. 
Previous research findings pertaining to Guyana indicate 
that: 

(a) Urban residents have traditionally enjoyed 
qualitatively superior physical and social amenities of 
life mmc hiding esupesioreschools immecomparisonmwith rural 
residents. 

(b) A greater proportion of urban children succeed 
in passing the various selection tests for entry into the 
better quality secondary schools.” For instance, “in 1971, 
outrtof 349eFirst List] Common jrntrance*ewinners whotwere 
sent to the five most senior secondary schools in Guyana, 
231 or 67.2 per cent of these winners originated from 
schools within the Georgetown (capital city) area alone:> 
It is therefore likely that residence will affect our 
respondents' aspirations and expectations as well. 


The variable of sex is selected in order to guage 
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the mobility attitudes of the female section of the popula- 
tion which has been traditionally discriminated against 
through the socialization process—viz-a-viz—males. 
However, females along with males are now being increasingly 
influenced by radical oriented political, economic and 
social changes taking place in Guyana and elsewhere 
(including rapidly expanding educational provisions) and 
their underlying ideological doctrines. One likely con- 
sequence of these changes is going to be such that females 
are increasingly likely to have educational and occupational 
aspirations similar to those of males. Furthermore, if 
aspirational changes take place as suggested here, then 
females may compete side by side with their male counter-— 
parts for the limited number of jobs in the modern and 
service sectors thus making the job market competition 

even keener. 

The independent variable of social class is 
selected pacause the literature both in regard to the 
industrialised and the Third World is rather profuse in 
attributing the influence of social class on both the 
structures of educational and occupational opportunities 
as well as educational and occupational mobility. A 
noticeable feature, especially of the lower income groups 
of the Carribean and Guyanese youth, is their determination 
to achieve social mobility through participation in the 


formal educational systems? The analysis of the effect of 
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social class on aspirations and expectations should there- 
for provide valuable insights into the differential mobility 
attitudes, of Guyanese youth! from/diffenent social, class 
origins. 

The variable of ethnicity is selected because the 
Guyanese scciety is multi-ethnic and pluralistic. As 
Chapters, 1IIi and IV make evident, ethnicity has historic- 
ally been an important basis of stratification in Guyanese 
society. Ina context of underdevelopment, chronic 
unemployment, intense competition for the scarce 'goods' 
of society between groups and political polarization along 
ethnic lines, Pee group membership is hi key. to strongly 
influence the aspirations and particularly the expectations 
that members of each group hold. Ethnicity is also likely 
on gereneiey influence intervening variables like 'inclina- 
tion to emigrate' and ‘perception of the social structure.' 

Apart S.ongrescidence; masex moe les mondscthniciby, 
the three intervening variables—perception of the social 
structure, inclination to,emigrate; and parental® occupa-— 
tional aspirations—have been selected because the analysis 
of the structural data of the previous chapters tends to 
indicate the mediating function of these intervening 
variables on the relationship between the independent and 
dependent variables. Therefore, in our analysis we 
examine the question as to whether respondents who per- 


ceive the social structure to be relatively closed have a 
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lower level of expectations and a higher inclination to 
emigrate. An examination of the mediating effects of these 
intervening variables should therefore provide some new and 
interesting insights into the process whereby aspirations 
and expectations are either 'dampened' or roused and 
expanded. 

Furthermore, a preliminary analysis has indicated 
that the two intervening variables, ‘inclination to 
emigrate’ and ‘perception of the social structure' are 
related to each other such that this relationship in fact 
represents a set of orientations each reflecting a fairly 
discrete mode of respondents' commitment to the Guyanese 
society. The orientations as discussed below are used in 
the analysis of data—especially the part which focusses 
on the mediating effect of intervening factors on the 
relationship of independent and dependent variables. These 
orientations, schematically represented in Figure 5, are 
as follows: 

1. Those who have a closed perception of the 
social structure and the inclination to emigrate. These 
individuals representing one extreme orientation, are 
said to haveanalienative orientation. 

2. Those who have a closed perception of the 
social structure and no inclination to emigrate. These 
individuals are said to have an ambivalent orientation. 


3. Those who have an open perception of the social 
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FIGURE 5 


ADOLESCENTS’ COMMITMENT ORIENTATION 


INCLINATION TO NO INCLINATION 
EMIGRATE TO EMIGRATE 


CLOSED VIEW 
OP eSOCTAL 
STRUCTURE 


OPEN VIEW 
OF SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


structure and no inclination to emigrate... These individuals 
are said to have a calculative orientation. 

4. Those who have an open perception of the social 
structure and no inclination to emigrate. These represent 
the other extreme orientation and are said to have an 
integrative orientation. 

The foregoing four categories suggest that the 
structural location of respondents may affect their level 
or mode of alienation which in turn is likely to affect 
meeongetit a: mobility aspirations and expectations. The 
analysis of the data examines the modifying effect of 
this intervening variable (which will be referred to as 
adolescents' ‘commitment orientation') on the relationship 
between the independent and the dependent variables. 
"Residence' in Relation to Educational 
and Occupational Aspirations 
and Expectations 

For the purpose of analysis, the relationship 
between residence and educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions is first examined; the relationship between residence 
and occupational aspirations and expectations is examined 
second. 

It should also be borne in mind that in the analysis 
which follows, a percentage difference of 10 per cent and 
above is assumed to be substantively significant for 
comparative purposes. 


Table 5.3 which summarises the educational 
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TABLES eS 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND FNPECTATIONS 


IN RELATION TO RESIDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND 
EXPECTATIONS URBAN RURAL TOTAL 


Subprofessional 
education, 
university degree 
or professional 


qualification: 
Aspirations 90 214 304 
% 92.8 WDE $351 
Expectations 54 83 137, 
% So 7/ s\0) 5 37.4 
% Discrepancy Sod 48.7 45.7 


Technical and 
vocational 
education: 


Aspirations 6 41 47 
% 74 W357 2S 
Expectations 14 82 96 
% 14.4 30.4 7X92 
% Discrepancy -8.2 “15.2 -13.4 


Ceol YOU ergysl We 


Levels: 
Aspirations a 14 TS 
% TO Sie 4.1 
Expectations 29 104 133 
% AE) 38.7 36.3 
% Discrepancy -28.9 E36) 5:5) —32.2 


Total (Aspirations 
or Expectations) 97 269 366 


% 100 100 100 


GAMMA for Educational Aspirations is 9.53. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.004. ; 


GAMMA for Fducational Expectations is 0.32. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.001. 


Note: Norman Nie, et al., Statistical Packaae for the Social 


Sciences, point out that 4 Garina of .34 shows a fairly 


strong association between the independent and 
dependent variables. 
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aspirations and expectations of adolescents in relation to 
residence, indicates that the educational aspirations and 
expectations of the sample are extremely high in relation 
to the Guyanese occupational structure as at 1970, the date 
Domine wlast Official Census.  Picst,o4-.L per Cent of the 
sample have aspirations for a subprofessional education, 
university degree or professional qualification while 37.4 
per cent have expectations for this level of education. 
In the Guyanese labour force of 1970, individuals with 
Simprat Gqualiticatitons. account 5Or only IF.6 per cent of 
the employed labour force (Table 5.2). In line with the 
ideas of Edwards and Todaro and the general theoretical 
framework of this study it can be argued that while educa- 
tional aspirations and expectations are probably very high, 
they are certainly realistic in a subjective sense. Ina 
context where education is the most important avenue for 
occupational and social mobility and where there is a lack 
of alternative avenues of mobility, adolescents are quite 
realistic in aiming for the highest levels of education 
(since it is now 'free' or heavily subsidised by the govern- 
ment) in order to qualify for the limited jobs in the high- 
wage and prestigeous modern and service sectors of the 
economy. 

A second trend in Table 5.3 is that both aspira- 
tions and expectations of urban youth are higher than those 
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asmecompanrcd to. 7926 per cent rural’ youths aspire towards a 
subprofessional education, university degree or professional 
gualification. Similarly, 55.7 per cent of the urban: sample 
as compared with 30.9 per cent of the rural sample expect 

to have this type of education. A probable reason for this 
finding is that in the context of a dependent capitalist 
economic and social structure, development of which has 
traditionally tended to be dualustic,/ development of the 
modern and service sectors (affecting mainly urban 

dwellers) is always at the expense of the non-modern sector 
(affecting mainly rural dwellers). The higher aspirational 
and expectational levels of urban youths in our sample are 
probably related to the steady advantages they have enjoyed 
over their rural counterparts. 

A third trend observed is the percentage discrep- 
ancy between aspirations and expectations for both urban 
and rural youths. The percentage discrepancy for urban 
youths,is Jower than that» for rural youths suggesting a 
little more congruence between the aspirations and 
expectations of urban youths. For instance, the per- 
centage discrepancy for urban youths in relation to the 
category of subprofessional education, university degree 
or professional qualification is 37.1 per cent as compared 
withs48.7 pexacenti for rural .youths.=, Inj other®words, both 
aspirations and expectations of urban respondents are high; 


rural respondents tend to have high aspirations but much 
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lower expectations. 

The obvious reason for the sizable percentage 
discrepancy between educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions is that social reality tempers the view of life 
chances for both urban and rural respondents. From their 
Owe Nererprecati1on Of Oppontuinicres Lor mobility “in the 
society they seem to be aware of the problems, hence 
their realistic assessment of their own Situation and 
the tendency for expectations to be lower than aspirations. 

This realistic attitude on the part of adolescents 
is observed especially in regard to the desire for tech- 
Mica le and=vocational education, which is a fourth trend 
mometaople 5.325 No less’ than 26.2 per cent of the overall 
sample expect to have this type of education and interest- 
mgly, 20.4 per "cent rural, youths compared. to: 14.4 per 
cent urban youths expect to have a technical and vocational 
education. This significant percentage difference between 
rural and urban youths suggests that a sizable proportion 
of rural dwellers aim for the type of education that would 
enable them either to emigrate or to qualify for skilled 
and semi-skilled jobs in the modern and service sectors 
of the economy. 

Table 5.4 which summarises the occupational aspira- 
tions and expectations of adolescents, yields findings that 
are somewhat similar to those obtained with regard to 


educational aspirations and expectations. These 
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TABLE 5.4 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AXT ENPECTATICNS 


IN RELATION TO RESIDENCE 


OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND 
EXPECTATIONS URBAN RURAL TOTAL 
Executive, profes- 
Sional, teaching, 
clerical and white 
collar: 
Aspirations 81 193 274 
% Sono elon. 74.9 
Expectations 69 We 241 
% Uakeil 63.9 65.8 
% Discrepancy 12.4 Hae oe 
Small-scale business- 
men, shopkeepers and 
farmers: 
Aspirations 8 
% 1,610} 3.0 Peis) 
Expectations 4 16 20 
% 4.1 558) 58 
% Discrepancy Sh 6 Ah 7508; -3.0 
Skilled and semi- 
skilled: 
Aspirations eS 68 83 
% US o 2553 22.7 
Expectations 17 Sic 69 
% IES Wet E! Wo 8 
% Discrepancy -2.0 6.0 Sha (8 
Unskilled, housewives, 
unemployed, etc.: 
Expectations only 29 36 
% tot 10.8 Plot 
Total (Aspirations 
or Expectations) oy 269 366 
% 100 100 100 


GAMMA for Occupational Aspirations is 0.32. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.03. 


GAMMA for Occupational Expectations is 0.15. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.21. 
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Similarities include the following: 

1. Occupational aspirations and expectations 
correspond closely with educational aspirations and expec- 
tations, especially in regard to categories 1 and 2 of 
maptes bo. 3) and categories 1 and 3 of Table 5.4. 

Zee COC Me OCCUparlonals aspirations .and expectations 
are very high with eerie tending to be lower than 
aspirations. For instance, Table 5.4 shows that 74.9 per 
cent of the sample have aspirations, and 65.8 per cent, 
expectations for executive, professional, teaching, 
clerical and white collar jobs. In the Guyanese labour 
force of 1970, similar jobs account for approximately 36 
Pemecen tol Liew laboum force: 

3. Urban youths have higher occupational aspira- 
tions and expectations than rural youths. 

The reasons for the above findings are the same 
advanced in relation to educational aspirations and 
expectations. 

Table 5.4 also indicates a few other trends not 
observed in Table 5.3.0 [Ones set naturbanvandsrurnal 
dwellers have almost similar expectations for skilled and 
semi-skilled employment. Unlike in the case of educational 
expectations, this finding suggests that both urban and 
rural dwellers take a realistic view of their life chances 
in expecting skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 


Another trend in Table 5.4 is the smaller percentage 
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discrepancy for rural adolescents (7.8 per cent) compared 
With 12-4 per cent for urban adolescents “in relation to 
aspirations-expectations for executive, professional, 
teaching, clerical and white collar jobs.” This suggests 
that rural youths have a much more realistic view of their 
life chances with regard to this occupational level as 
compared with urban youths. In other words, rural youths 
are more aware of how they stand in terms of this particu- 
PatmeyOorlLevele in the occupational structure. 

Apia eeceonOmiiy Tavlemoe4.2S that Only, 2.5 per 
cent of the total sample have aspirations to become small- 
scale businessmen, shopkeepers and farmers but 5.5 per 
cent expect to reach this occupational level. In a similar 
Manner, while no one aspires towards the unskilled, house- 
wives, unemployed, etc., occupational category, yet 9.8 
per cent of the total sample see themselves destined for 
it. These findings seem to be a clear recognition of the 
structural pressures and constraints operating in the 
society. Respondents seem to be very much aware of various 
structural and other barriers to*mobility, hence their 
realistic attitude in actually expecting certain low level 
jobs or even unemployment. 

While it has already been indicated that the sample 
of adolescents is representative of the secondary school 
population but not the school age population as a whole, 


the levels of educational and occupational aspirations and 
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expectations by respondents, as.illustrated by» Tables 5.3 
and 5.4, demonstrate that there is an apparent disjunction 
between this select group of respondents and the occupa- 
PeOlatmectructine. BEVenitteteeisegraented thatathis select 
group of respondents is expected to be characterised by 
ev evemetyehightaspirationstandgexpectationsysincenit is 
a somewhat privileged group enjoying a secondary education, 
a reasonable Seemann is that the educational system and 
occupational structure cannot cater to the aspirations and 
expectations of even this group much less the school age 
population as a whole. For instance, Table 4.5 shows that 
in 1974 approximately 32,000 pupils were attending second- 
ary schools. Table 4.8 indicates that the University of 
Guyana can only accept about 250 students annually; Table 
4.10 shows a great excess of applicants over the number 
of places available in the technical and vocational 
training institutions in the society. Added to these 
data are the findings of Tables 5.3 and 5.4 where 37.4 
per cent of the sample expect to have a subprofessional 
education, university degree or professional qualification; 
65.8 per cent expect to have an executive, professional, 
teaching, clerical and white collar job. 

Assuming that around 8,000 secondary school grad- 
uates go on to post secondary education or seek jobs of 
their choice in the occupational structure, a strong 


argument here is that neither the post secondary educational 


ss ah 


Pec lcuttonsenon the Occupational, structure cany-cater to 
mies Particular “aspirations ana expectations of: these 
secondary school graduates. Hence the structural evidence 
Opecniapter hv and thes indangemot Gables’ 5.3-.and 5.4 
demonstrate the existence of a disjunction between adoles- 
cents' aspirations/expectations and the occupational 
Structure. 
The Mediating Effect of the 
Intervening Variables 

BataminguabtLes@o so ,momoy 5.7) and 5.8"are presented 
such that the effect of the intervening variable 'parental 
occupational aspirations’ on the relationship between the 
independent variable (residence) and the dependent 
variables (educational aspirations, educational expecta- 
tions, occupational aspirations, occupational expectations) 
can be studied. The findings show that: 

ie SParentalsoccupatlional aspirations. do affect 
respondents' aspirations and expectations. For instance, 
parental aspirations for the highest occupational levels 
correspond to respondents'. Similarly, the declining 
parental aspirations for the lower occupational level also 
correspond to those of respondents. 

2. Regarding respondents' educational aspirations, 
the higher response rate of the 'don't know' category as 
compared with respondents who reported parental aspira- 


tions, suggests that it is better not to know one's 
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parents' aspirations if these are low since parental 
aspirations might have a depressing effect on those of 
children. 

From Table 5.9 which summarises adolescents' 
commitment orientation in relation to educational aspira- 
tions and residence, one can first of all deduce the 
numbers GE individuals in the sample who are character- 
TSLiceol each commitment orientation. The following 


appears to be the trend: 


Alienative orientation: eS eo oes Le) 
Ambivalent orientation: 20 aie, (105) 
Calculative orientation: 10.9% (40) 
Integrative orientation: A 64 Sls 0 ie. 


As can be seen from the data, while 13.9 per cent of the 
sample are definitely alienated from the society, on the 
other hand, the greatest proportion (46.4 per cent) is 
characterised by the integrative orientation. This 
suggests that a significant proportion of the sample 
probably has ansoptimistic wiew lof its life chances in 
Phewsociety.) While thtsemighteberco thespercencagaqg or 
the alienative and calculative oriented (24.9) together 
indicate that a substantive proportion of youth has the 
desire to emigrate. 

Table 5.9 also shows that the commitment orienta- 
tion does not significantly affect the educational 


aspirations of urban dwellers but it does affect the 
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educationallaspirations of rurel dwellers. For’ this cate- 
gory in terms Of a subprofessional education, university 
degree or professional qualification, the alienative 
oriented have the highest aspirations (88.6 per cent) 
while the calculative oriented have the lowest aspirations 
(Oy. 9° per cent) "of the category as a whole (79.9 per 
cent). This indicates that the alienative orientation 
acts so as to raise aspirations higher; the calculative 
Orientation has the exactly opposite effect: It depresses 
aspirations. 

In Table 5.10 which examines adolescents’ commit- 
ment orientation in relation to educational expectations 
and residence, both urban and rural respondents' expecta- 
tions are modified by their commitment orientation to the 
society. For urban respondents, the alienative oriented 
have the highest expectations (87.5 per cent) while the 
calculative oriented have the lowest expectations (33.3 per 
cent) of the category as a whole (55.7 per cent). As 
pointed out in the case of rural dwellers earlier, and now 
seen in the case of urban dwellers, the alienative orienta- 
tion raises levels of expectations while the calculative 
orientation depresses levels of expectations. 

For rural dwellers, one notices that the ambivalent 
oriented have relatively the highest expectations (37.2 
per cent) while the calculative oriented have the lowest 


expectations a(t/. 9 per scene) -compared to 3122) per cent “fox 
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LoemCategOny as arwniole.= Thus  torwruce.) dwellers ,@the 
ambivalent orientation raises levels of expectations 
while the calculative orientation depresses expectations 
quite significantly. 

The findings of Table 5.11 which examines adoles- 
cents’ commitment orientation in relation to occupational 
aspirations and residence, indicate that the commitment 
orientation again consistently modifies the relationship 
between residence and occupational aspirations. For 
urban dwellers in terms of an executive, professional, 
teaching, clerical and white collar job, the alienative 
oriented have the highest aspirations (93.8 per cent) 
while the calculative oriented have the lowest aspirations 
(75 per cent) of the category as a whole (83.5 per cent). 
Again it is seen that the alienative orientation raises 
levels of aspirations while the calculative orientation 
does the opposite. 

Rural dwellers follow a similar pattern to urban 
dwellers. While the highest occupational aspirational 
level of the category as a whole is 71.7 per cent, the 
alienative orientation raises aspirations significantly 
(88.6 per cent) while the calculative orientation has the 
eftect of depressing aspirations (64.9 per cent). The 
other two orientations do not have any significant effect 
on respondents' aspirations. 


Table 5.12 which summarises adolescents' commitment 
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Orientation in relation to occupational éxpectations and 
residence, shows that the commitment orientation does 
SorecCtmcherexpectat tons Of bouhwurbansand cural respondents. 
For urban respondents in relation to the highest occupa- 
tional expectational level, the expectations of the 
Gategory as a whole is 71.1 per cent. The findings show 
that the calculative orientation (83.3 per cent) enhances 
expectations significantly. The other orientations do not 
seem to have a marked effect on expectations. 

For rural respondents, the highest occupational 
expectational level of the category as a whole is 63.9 per 
cent. The table indicates that the integrative orientation 
(70.3 per cent) raises levels of expectations while the 
calculative orientation (50 per cent) depresses expecta- 
tions quite significantly. The other two orientations do 
not appear to affect levels of expectations. 

In summary, of the four commitment orientations 
modifying the relationship between residence and aspira- 
tions and expectations, the following have the most 


important enhancing and depressing effects: 


URBAN RURAL 
DEPENDENT Most Most Most Most 
VARIABLES ‘Enhancing Depressing: Enhancing Depressing 
SAD Ter Resign cB: (No differences) ata Sala 
aspirations ative Latave 
Educational alien- Cale ambiva- calcu- 
expectations ative lative lent lative 
Occupational alien- calou— alien- calcu- 
Aspirations ative lative ative lative 
Occupational calcu- (No integ- calcu- 
Expectations lative dice.) rative lative 


AS can be seen from the above, generally the 
alienative orientation tends to enhance aspirations and 
expectations while the calculative orientation tends to 
depress aspirations and expectations. The enhancing effect 
of the alienative orientation may be due to the notion that 
the alienative oriented desire the highest levels of educa- 
tional and occupational qualifications they can get in 
order to seek occupational mobility abroad through emigra- 
tion. The depressing effect of the calculative orientation 
may be due to the notion that individuals may be influenced 
bypawkinagtotmteconomicrcalculus* *through which they are 
probably convinced that mobility should not be sought 
through education. 

Apart from the alienative and calculative orienta- 
tions, one finds that the ambivalent orientation enhances 
the educational expectations of rural residents. The 
ambivalent oriented are probably those who see the social 
structure as closed but do not hold any group responsible 
formssuchea siktistion. Lhiniibactecolowing closely von ne 
enhancing effect of the ambivalent orientation is the 
enhancing effect of the integrative orientation on the 
occupational expectations of the rural sample. This 
shows that the rural sample is probably over-optimistic 
that its occupational expectations will be realised within 


the existing institutional complex. 
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"Sex! in Relation to Educational and 
Occupational Aspirations 
and Expectations 

Again as in the case with residence, the relation-— 
ship between respondents' sex status and (a) educational 
aspirations and expectations and (b) occupational aspira- 
tions and expectations is examined. 

Table 5.13 which summarises adolescents’ educational 
aspirations and expectations in relation to sex, indicates 
a few important trends. First, males have somewhat higher — 
aspirations (86.3 per cent) for a subprofessional education, 
university degree or professional qualification as compared 
with females (79.8 per cent) but males have significantly 
higher expectations (45.4 per cent) for this educational 
level as compared with females (29.5 per cent). 

A second trend in the table is that females have 
somewhat higher aspirations (16.9 per cent) for a tech- 
nical and vocational education as compared with males (8.7 
per cent) but females have significantly higher expectations 
(33.3 per cent) for this educational level as compared with 
males (19.1 per cent). Similarly, females' expectations 
for G.C.B. 0" cand 2A! levelctaressinght ly hianer .(37.2.per 
cent) than those of males (35.5 per cent). 

These findings indicate that while females' aspira- 
tions are somewhat similar to those of males, females' 
expéctations are much lower than those of males. This is 


probably due to a clear recognition by females of the 


Hdtv: Bexeqmad ge Ls 


~——e, 


¥- 


* 


TYNES Sis IhS 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPFCTATIONS 


TING RELATIONS SOCSEN 


EDUCATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND 
EXPECTATIONS MALE FEMALE TOTAL 


Subprofessional 
education, 
university degree 
or professional 


qualifications: 
Aspirations 158 146 304 
% 86.3 79.8 83.2 
Expectations 83 54 ‘ 13% 
% 45.4 AS) 5S 37.4 
% Discrepancy 42.9 50.3 45.7 


Technical and 
vocational 
education: 


Aspirations 16 sil 47 
% 83.7 16.9 12.8 
Expectations 35) 61 96 
% eg Boies 26.2 
% Discrepancy -10.4 -16.4 —13.4 


GCE On eands A. 


Levels: 
Aspirations 9 6 15 
% 4.9 3.3 4.1 
Expectations 65 63 133 
% Ssi0 S Sot 36.3 
% Discrepancy = 21s O -33.9 -32.2 


Total (Aspirations 
or Expectations) 183 3 183 366 


a 100 100 100 


GAMMA for Educational Aspirations is 0.2. Significance 
(2 tailed) is 0.145. 


GAMMA for Educational Expectations is 0.166. Significance 
(2 tailed) is 0.06. 
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SUGMecluibalecOnstmaints presentain tnessoci ety, These 
Structural constraints are probably located in family 
STeUCELULe tie sjob marke bymococmoralmtredition or discrimi 
nation in employment directed at females. The fact that 
females have somewhat Similar aspirations to males. (the 
percentage difference is less than 10) for a subprofes-— 
Sional education, university degree or professional 
qualification, shows not a lack of ambition on the part 
of females but only a lack of perceived opportunity. 
Similarly, the fact that more females expect to have a 
technical and vocational education and the higher aspira- 
tions/expectations percentage discrepancy for females 
suggest that females are fully aware of their sex status 
being an added disadvantage in an already bad situation 
ole GUMs Sigelekel ey 

In Table 5.14 which summarises adolescents' 
occupational aspirations and expectations in relation to 
sex, one finds that males have significantly higher 
aspirations (84.7 per cent) than females (65 per cent) for 
executive, professional, teaching, clerical and white 
collar jobs. However, females have somewhat similar 
expectations (63.9 per cent) to males (67.8 per cent) 
for this occupational level. When one examines the aspira- 
tions and expectations for skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, it is found that 33.9 per cent females compared with 


only 11.5 per cent males have aspirations for this 
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TABLE 5.14 


- 


OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 


IN RELATION TO SEX 
OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND 
EXPECTATIONS MALE Ee MAME TOTAL 


Executive, profes- 
sional, teaching, 
clerical and white 


collar: 
Aspirations 155 iS; 274 
% 84.7 65.0 74.9 
Expectations 124 a7 241 
% 67.8 6359 65.8 
% Discrepancy 16.9 ths ab Spal 


Small-scale business- 
men, shopkeepers 
and farmers: 


Aspirations 2 
% BG jl sah 25) 
Expectations 14 6 20 
% Tivcikll SiS Sys 
% Discrepancy Sig) = teh =320 
Skilled and semi- 
skilled: 
Aspirations 21 62 83 
% It 5S} Bis, . BAS) 
Expectations 25 44 63 
% eS ey 24.0 18.9 
% Discrepancy -2.2 9.9 4.0 
Unskilled, housewives, 
unemployed, etc.: 
Expectations only 20 16 36 
% iO 8) 8.7 9.8 
Total (Aspirations 
or Expectations) 183 183 366 
% 100 100 100 


GAMMA for Occupational Aspirations is 0.51. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.0. 


GAMMA for Occupational Fxpectations is 0.08. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.03. 
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occupational level; 24 per cent females and 13 per cent 
males have ‘expectations for this occupational level. 

These findings indicate that while females' 
educational aspirations and expectations and occupational 
aspirations may be lower than males', females' occupational 
expectations appear not only to be similar to males' but 
females' occupational expectations are much more realistic 
than those of males and appear to be guided by the struc- 
tural constraints of the society. This more realistic 
attitude is readily illustrated by the smaller aspirations/ 
expectations percentage discrepancy for females especially 
in relation to the first and second occupational categories 
Ot Tables5 14. 

The Mediating Effect of the 
Intervening Variables 

Tables 5.15, 5.16, 5.17 and 5.18 examine the 
mediating effect of ‘parental occupational aspirations' on 
the relationship between sex and educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations. The findings generally 
indicate that parental occupational aspirations do mediate 
the relationship between the independent and dependent 
variables. Parental aspirations generally seem to 
influence males more than females, especially in regard to 
levels of expectations. Tables 5.13 and 5.14 suggest, how- 
ever, that perception of structural canstraints works some-— 


what more to the detriment of females than males. This 
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shows that even if parents' concern for the mobility of 
males and females were alike, one should expect to find 
Sexerelated digterences ....Thisswould be@untrue tonly vit 
all o£ the structural constraints were located within the 
family. Now this is quite possible but there is no 
evidence available. 

In Table 5.19 which summarises adolescents' 
commitment orientation in relation to educational aspira- 
tions and sex, a preliminary observation that can be made 
is that males are more highly alienated (18.6 per cent) 
than females (9.3 per cent). In addition, females are 
characterised by a substantively higher level of integra- 
tion (54.6 per cent) in the society as compared with males 
(38.2 per cent). These findings suggest that females have ™ 
a more optimistic view of their life chances in the society 
as compared with males. 

Table 5.19 also shows that the commitment orienta- 
tion does modify the relationship between sex and educa- 
tional aspirations. For, males, the highest educational 
aspirations of the category as a whole is 86.3 per cent. 
As previously seen, the alienative orientation (91.2 per 
cent) raises levels of aspirations while the calculative 
orientation (76 per cent) depresses aspirations signifi- 
Cantly. The other two orientations have no effect on 
aspirations. 


In the case of females, the highest educational 
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espilational levels for the¥category asea wholesis 80.3 per 
cent. In a somewhat similar manner to males, the aliena- 
tive orientation (88.2 per cent) enhances aspirations while 
the calculative orientation (73.3 per cent) depresses 
aspirations. Additionally, the ambivalent orientation 
(76.5 per cent) depresses aspirations slightly; the 
integrative orientation hardly affects aspirations. 

Table 5.20 which summarises adolescents' commitment 
orientation in relation to educational expectations and 
sex, again shows that the commitment orientation affects 
the relationship between the independent and dependent 
variables. For males in relation to the highest expecta-— 
tional level of education, the expectation is 45.4 per Cenk 
for the category as a whole. As can be seen from the 
table, the alienative orientation (58.8 per cent) enhances 
expectations significantly while the calculative orienta- 
tion (36 per cent) depresses expectations. The ambivalent 
orientation does not seem to Me rset scemeeratione while the 
integrative orientation (41.4 per cent) depresses expecta- 
ETONnSeSLIGitity « | 

The highest educational expectational level for 
females is 30.1 per cent. The findings indicate that the 
ambivalent orientation (37.3 per cent) enhances expecta- 
tions while the calculative orientation (zero) depresses 
expectations considerably. The alienative orientation 


(35.3 per cént) also raises expectations slightly; the 
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integrative orientation has no effect on levels of expecta- 
Lone. 

Table 5.21 which examines adolescents’ commitment 
Orieitatiomw in greiation to occupationa! aspirations4and 
sex, shows that the commitment orientation does modify the 
relationship between sex and aspirations. In the case of 
males in terms of aspirations for the highest occupational 
level, the aspirations for the category as a whole is 84.7 
per cent. The alienative orientation (94.1 per cent) 
raises aspirations significantly while the ambivalent 
orientation (77.8 per cent) has the opposite effect. The 
integrative orientation (87.1 per cent) also raises 
aspirations: Slightly; the calculative orientation (80 per 
cent) depresses aspirations slightly. 

The table shows that the highest occupational 
aspirational level for females is 65 per cent for the 
category as a whole. As can be seen, the alienative 
orientation (82.4 per cent) raises aspirations considerably 
while the calculative orientation (53.3 per cent) has the 
opposite effect. The other two orientations do not. seem 
to affect aspirations. 

In Table 5.22 which summarises respondents’ commit- 
ment orientation in relation to occupational expectations 
and sex, the commitment orientation again modifies the 
relationship between the independent and dependent 


variables. While expectations for the highest occupational 
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level 18 °67.8 per cent for the male category as .aiwhole, 
the integrative orientation (72.9 per cent) enhances 
expectations slightly while the alienative orientation 
(58.8 per cent) has the opposite effect. The other two 
orientations do not appear to have any effect on expecta- 
tions. 

The highest occupational expectational level for 
thei female category as a whole 3s°63.9-per cent. . The 
findings show that the alienative orientation (70.6 per 
cent) raises expectations while the calculative orientation 
(46.7 per cent) depresses expectations significantly. The 
ambivalent orientation (58.8 per cent) also has a slight 
depressing effect while the integrative orientation (68 per 
cent) has a slight enhancing effect on expectations. 

To summarize, of the four commitment orientations 
modifying the relationship between sex and aspirations and 
expectations, the following have the most important 


enhancing and depressing effects: 


MALES FEMALES 
DEPENDENT Most Most Most Most 
VARIABLES Enhancing Depressing Enhancing Depressing 
Educational alien- Caen. alien- calcu- 
aspirations ative lative ative lative 
Educational alien- calcu- ambiva- calcu- 
expectations ative lative lent lative 
Occupational alien- ambiva- alien- calcu- 
aspirations ative lent ative lative 
Occupational integra- alien- alien- caicu-— 


expectations tive ative ative lative 
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As in the case of residence and now seen in the 
Case Of sex, the general tendency 1S that the alienative 
Orientation enhances aspirations and expectations while 
PiewsCalculdLive Orlentation Rasmenc opposite effect. The 
possible reasons for these effects are the same advanced 
in the case of residence. 

Apart from the above, one notices that the 
ambivalent orientation has a depressing effect on the 
occupational aspirations of males. This may be due to 
the notion that males have no particular ideas in terms 
of who are responsible for many of the problems which 
males face in the society. As far as males’ occupational 


expectations are concerned, the enhancing effect of the 


integrative orientation suggests that males view the social 


structure quite favourably in terms of the realization of 
their occupational expectations. 

The pattern with regard to females is quite con- 
sistent except in the case of their educational expecta- 
tions. The enhancing effect of the ambivalent orientation 
suggests that females are aware of the structural barriers 
and pressures operating in the society. Females, however, 
apparently do not hold any particular group responsible 
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Cocidlacilass (S.8-S.)o in Relation 
to Educational and Occupational 
Aspirations and Expectations 


It should be pointed out first that in the preceding 
ehaplerce the notion Of social clase was. used to refer more 
Srelecs tO ueomercimlias kindceotemelationsmips between 
groups since the analysis of these chapters was more of a 
Senuetiiomeiadtull Comelt thisschapter thes notion of social 
class refers more to specific kinds of behaviour between 
groups since the analysis is mainly social-psychological 
in nature. 

As in the case with residence and sex, the relation- 
ship between respondents! social class status and (a) edu- 
cational aspirations and expectations and (b) occupational 
aspirations and expectations is examined. 

From Table 5.23 which summarises adolescents' 
educational aspirations and expectations in relation to 
Soho, et LS coulreme lear’ that S-Eb.S. doessintluence ‘the 
educational aspirations and expectations of adolescents. 
For instance, the high S.E.S. category has the highest 
aspirations (90.8 per cent) and highest expectations (70.8 
per cent) for a subprofessional education, university 
degree or professional qualification. The middle S.E.S. 
category has the second highest aspirations (85 per cent) 
and expectations (32.7 per cent) for this level of educa- 
tion. The low S.E.S. category has relatively the lowest 


Aspirationsm(79.o per cent) @and expectations (28.7 per 
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WYN Sigs! 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND ENPFCTATIONS 


IN RFLATION TO SOCIAL CLASS 


EDUCATIONAL 


ASPIRATIONS AND HIGH MIDDLE LOW 
EXPECTATIONS Sigttas< Sole ose SoleeSg TOTAL 
Subprofessional 


education, 
university degree 
or professional 


qualifications: 
Aspirations 59 96 149 304 
% 90.8 85.0 Une Sire 
Expectations 46 S17/ 54 1377, 
% 70.8 S2e PAS I 37.4 
% Discrepancy 20.0 BWag 5! 50.6 45.7 


Technical and 


vocational 
education: 
Aspirations 6 aS, 28 47 
% No ks S) 14.9 NAG 
Expectations 10 35 St 96 
$ 15.4 SH ols 24d 26.2 
% Discrepancy -6.2 — ORS -12.2 -13.4 


GaecE. sOtmande AY 


Levels: 
Aspirations 0 4 ial US) 
% Bio Sao 4.1 
Expectations 9 41 83 53/3 
% US. & Sos 44.1 3603 
% Discrepancy -13.3 -32.8 =—39.2 -32.2 


Total (Aspirations 
or Expectations) 65 13 188 366 


$ 100 100 100 100 


GAMMA for Educational Aspirations is 0.28. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.92. 


GAMMA for Educational Expectations is 0.37. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.0. 


Cente lOnmerhis Level of education though the expectational 
PeVGieOimetlCelOWeS 36.5. iCatlegqory 1sEsomewhat Similar to 
PhatesolL the middle S.Eh.S..category. These findings occur 
in a predictable manner and suggest that the different 
Groups ™ SOClLO—~eCcOonomic, status jpooSitions in «the «social 
Structure probably have a good deal of influence on their 
aspirations and expectations. 

A second trend in the table is that the middle 
S.E.S. category has the highest expectations (31 per cent) 
for a technical and vocational education, followed by the 
LOWeeOn: -o0 CaLeUOG jas (2:/.8| BDemaGent)y and, the high 3S ES. 
category (15.4 per cent). These findings suggest that 
the middle and low S.E.S. categories' educational expecta- 
tions are probably geared to the kinds of jobs (skilled 
and semi-skilled) they expect to have in the society (a 
Similar point already made in reference to rural dwellers 
andeLenlatles)seln.contrast., nob many .of the: high .S.F oS: 
category have expectations for these types of jobs. 

fe thaixcd ienend vin thegtablesis  thatetheshnighy S.i¢.S.. 
category has the smallest percentage discrepancy between 
aspirations and expectations. For instance, in regard to 
a subprofessional education, university degree or profes-— 
sional qualification, the percentage discrepancy is 20 per 
Cents fOr ecniGelGgi Gmina seCabeCO ma esti) O08 Dem Cenk coor 
ThSelOW eco Ca leoOLy, ands 7 sapemoent, Lonsbne middle 


S.BaS. category... Similarly, with reference to technical 
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and vocational education, the percentage discrepancy is 
SO ceUermeCehteLOr Cie highnes eo Carcoory, -12.2 per cent 
fOreLicy Pow S.b.S. Category enum" >per cent for the 
Middle SvE.c. cacegory. Onelimpiication of these findings 
Pomthat OL the three Categories, the high SJE.S. category 
probably Nas ythermost optimistic view of its life chances, 
Boblowed spy themlowns. ES." categorysand the middle S-E.S. 
category, in relation to aspirations and expectations for 
education. Another implication, noticed especially from 
the high expectations by the middle and low S.E.S. cate- 
gqories for technical and vocational education and G.C.E. 
'O' and 'A' levels, is that these two categories seem to 
have a clear recognition of the structural pressures and 
constraints existing in the society, hence their lower 
levels of educational expectations. 

Turning now to the relationship between occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations and S.E.S., one finds 
similar trends observed in relation to educational aspira- 
tions and expectations. Furthermore, as previously seen, 
occupational aspirations and expectations correspond closely 
with educational aspirations and expectations, thereby 
demonstrating the education-occupation linkage alluded to 
Gav lier Inetole coabpeern. 

As in the case with educational aspirations and 
expectations, the tirst trend observed in relation to 


Table 5.24 is that S.E.S. does significantly influence 
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TABLE, S54 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 


IN RFLATION TO SOCIAL CLASS 


OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIPATIONS AND HIGH MIDDLE LOW 
EXPECTATIONS SoS Sods aeshe SalhoSte TOTAL 
Executive, profes- 
sional, teaching, 
clerical and white 
collar: 
Aspirations 55 89 130 274 
% 84.6 78.8 69.1 74.9 
Expectations 49 77 AILS 241 
% 75.4 68.1 One. 65.8 
% Discrepancy SZ ORe 7.9 E)g db 
Small-scale business- 
men, shopkeepers 
and farmers: 
Aspirations 0 
% 0.9 4.3 2S 
Expectations af 8 1LaL 20 
% We! oul S158) 5D 
% Discrepancy -1.5 -6.2 -1.6 B10 
Skilied and semi- 
skilled: 
Aspirations 10 ya) 50 83 
% . 15.4 20.4 26.6 22d 
Expectations 8 21 40 69 
% WAGs! 18.6 Biko 8} 18.9 
$ Discrepancy Sik Iho Sis 3.8 
Unskilled, housewives, 
unemployed, etc.: 
Expectations only 7 7 22 36 
% 10.8 Griz ibs 7 9.8 
Total (Aspirations 
or expectations) 65 iat} 188 366 
% 100 100 100 100 


GAMMA for Occupational Aspirations is 0.27. Siqnificance 
(2—tan ved jets Ome 


GAMMA for Occupational Fxpectations is 0.18. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.04. 
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occtipeational aspirations and: expectations Ox For instante, 
in regard to executive, professional, teaching, clerical 
Sioewiteercollay Jobs, the: higmeo.k sseucategorny has the 
highest aspirations (84.6 per cent) and expectations 
(75.4 5perecent) Forethils oceupacionaly evel ..ierheimicddilie 
S.E.S. category has the second highest aspirations (78.8 
per cent). and expectations (68.1 per cent) for this occupa- 
Gronaly level "rhe DowtsS.E).\Seicategory has relatively the 
lowest aspirations (69.1 per cent) and expectations (61.2 
per cent) for this occupational level. These findings 
follow a predicted pattern and the probable explanation 
for these findings is the same advanced in relation to 
respondents' educational aspirations and expectations. 

A second trend in the table is in regard to skilled 
and semi-skilled employment, the aspirations and expecta- 
terOnsSeLor “which correspondiclosely tto tthose' for technical 
andes vOCatIOnalreducation » Themlow@SuE. S & .categony (hasie-the 
highest aspirations (26.6 per cent) and expectations (21.3 
per cent) for skilled and semi-skilled jobs. The middle 
S.E.S. category has the second highest aspirations (20.4 
per cent) and expectations (18.6 per cent) for this 
occupational level. The high S.E.S. category has the lowest 
aspirations @(15 24) per “cent)* andi expectations \(12 -3\ pen. cent) 
forsthis Ooccupationa belével, etherconrsistent patternipre— 
viously observed and commented upon in relation to other 


groups is once again seen in relation especially to the low 
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and middle S.E.S. categories. As already explained, the 
expectational levels of these categories illustrate a 
Cleacarecodnmeton of the strucemral constraints and 
pressures which have to be faced in the society. 

Another trend in the table concerns the percentage 
discrepancy between aspirations/expectations for each 
S.E.S. category. The percentage discrepancy for each 
category is generally not large, which further illustrates 
the notion that each S.E.S. category seems to have a 
realistic view of its life chances in the society as far 
as their occupational aspirations/expectations are con- 
cerned. 

The Mediating Effect of the 
Intervening Variables 

ables@ou 25, 1.) 820,. Dec and Sa23 examine the 

mediating effect of ‘parental occupational aspirations' 
on the relationship between respondents’ S.E.S. and educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations and expectations. As 
in the case with residence and sex, the findinas indicate 
that parental aspirations do affect the aspirations and 
expectations of each S.E.S. category of respondents. 
This influence appears to be more marked on occupational 
aspirations and expectations, which suggests not only a 
reinforcement of the already very high levels of occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations of respondents but 


also parents' ideas of what kinds of jobs respondents should 
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be aiming for in the society, 1.6.4, jobs in the modern and 
service sectors. 

Table 5.29 which examines adolescents' commitment 
orientation in relation to educational aspirations and 
S-E.S., shows that the commitment orientation does modify 
the relationship between S.E.S. and aspirations. For the 
RrgneS rh sSeaCcategory, while Spee one for a subprofes-—— 
Sional education, university degree or professional qualifi- 
Cat onmare 92.5 per cent for thegcategory as a whole, the 
alienative orientation (100 per cent) as well as the 
calculative orientation (100 per cent) act so as to raise 
aspirations. The integrative and ambivalent orientations 
do not affect aspirations very much. 

For the middle S.E.S. category, the highest educa- 
tional aspirational level for the category as a whole is 
85 per cent. As can be seen, the integrative orientation 
(90.2 per cent) and the alienative orientation (88.2 per 
cent) serve to enhance aspirations while the calculative 
orientation (63.6 per cent) depresses aspirations signifi- 
cantly. The ambivalent orientation hardly affects aspira- 
iL Ollcn. 

In the case of the low S.E.S. category, while the 
highest educational aspirational level for the category as 
a whole is 79.3 per cent, the valvenative orientation (86.4 
per cent) raises aspirations somewhat and the calculative 


orientation (75 per cent) depresses aspirations slightly. 
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the other two orientations hardly affect aspirations. 

Table 5.30 which summarises adolescents' commitment 
orientation in relation to educational expectations and 
S.E.S., indicates that the commitment orientation again 
Derloriswa madirying function. ~Gonsidering each S.E.S. 
category injturn, one finds that while expectations for a 
subprofessional education, university degree or profes- 
SroncwmCuatetiCat1On LSey. Jepemmcentaror theshigh S.E.S. 
category as a whole, the alienative orientation (83.3 per 
cent) as well as the ambivalent orientation (82.4 per cent) 
enhance expectations considerably. The calculative 
orientation (60 per cent) is seen to depress expectations 
significantly. The integrative orientation (64.5 per 
Gent)ealsouhacray depressing effecu on texpectatzons. 

The highest educational expectational level for the 
MlddTGES poo. ECactegqory aS a whole is’32.7 per -cent. The 
table shows Une Se alienative orientation (52.9 per cent) 
raises expectations significantly while the calculative 
orientation (9.1 per cent) depresses expectations sig- 
nificantly # The) other two orlentations hardly ~attect 
expectations. 

The highest educational expectational level of the 
low S.E.S. category is 28237/ 7per cent. While the: ambivalent 
orientation (33.3 per cent) raises expectations slightly, 
the calculative’ orientation !(2078 per cent) acts so as to 


depress expectations. The other two orientations do not 
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affect expectations very much. 

In Table 5.31 which examines adolescents' commit- 
ment Orlentation in relation to occupational aspirations 
and S.E.S., the commitment orientation is again seen to 
modify the relationship between the independent and 
dependent variables. While the aspirations of the high 
Seo = Category for an executive, DroLessional, teaching, 
elertca Wiandewhiite collar j0bvare  8426-per cent for the 
category as a whole, the alienative orientation (91.7 per 
cent) and the integrative orientation (87.1 per cent) 
raise levels of aspirations. The ambivalent orientation 
(76.5 per cent) depresses aspirations; the same is the case 
to some extent with the calculative orientation (80 per 
cent). 

For the middlé’S.E.S. category, the highest 
occupational aspirational level for the category as a 
whole is 78.8 per cent. The table shows that the aliena- 
Eivesorientation (94-1 per cent) “andythe caleulative 
orientation (90.9 per cent) raise aspirations significantly. 
The ambivalent orientation (67.6 per cent) depresses 
aspirations significantly. ‘The integrative orientation 
has no effect on aspirations. 

In the case of the low S.E.S. category, the highest 
occupational aspirational devel fom the category as a 
whole 1s 69.1 per cent.] Theslindings indicate that the 


alienative orientation (86.4 per cent) raises aspirations 
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Significantly while the calculative orientation (58.3 per 
Cent) ) depresses aspirations signmaticantly.. The other two 
Orientations *hardly affect aspirations. 

Table 5.32 which examines adolescents" commitment 
orientation in relation to occupational expectations and 
S-&-.S., again demonstrates the modifying effect of the 
commitment orientation. With reference to the high S.E.S. 
category, /3.4 per cent’ of the category as a whole have 
expectations for an executive, professional, teaching, 
clerical and white collar job. The table shows that the 
alienative orientation (83.3 per cent) raises expecta- 
tions significantly... The ambivalent orientation (82.4 
per cent) and the calculative orientation (80 per cent) 
also raise levels of expectations. The integrative orienta- 
tion (67.7 per cent) has a depressing effect on expectations. 

The highest occupational expectational level for 
CHOeCEMLaAd lems aiao. CaLegory,as ay whole is 68.)%per, cent. 
The findings show that none of the orientations has any 
marked effect on expectations. 

In reference to the low S.E.S. category, the 
highest occupational expectational level for the category 
as a whole is 61.2 per cent. As can be seen, the integra- 
tive orientation (69.3 per cent) raises levels of 
expectations while the alienative orientation (50 per cent) 
depresses expectations significantly. The ambivalent 


orientation (55.6 per cent) and the calculative orientation 
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(54.2 per cent) also appear to have a depressing effect 
on expectations. 

To summarise the main modifying effects of 
adolescents' commitment orientation on S.E.S. and educa- 
tional aspirations, educational expectations, occupational 
isola tlOuSe ang Occupational expectations, in terms of the 
most enhancing and the most depressing effects, the 


following appears to be the trend: 


DEPENDENT PUGH Sie os MQ EIONGe Sale caeie LOWS S 2B. 
Ase AL we Eee mre eB. nA: Bee 
En ASDir. alien- nee inte- Calcu—)  aisen— cal eu 
ea ie + grative lative ative lative 
Colcus 
lative 
HOw aExpect. ee en eG al Cul een a Cal Cia samba Va— 1Calciy— 
ative; lative ative lative lent lative 
ambiva- 
lent 
Occ. wASpIT. alien- ambiva- calcu- ambiva- alien- calcu- 
ative lent lative; lent ative lative 
alien- 
ative 
OCG ep xpect sa liens ssinte= ATEN n.e. inte- alien- 
ative grative grative ative 


Note: A denotes commitment orientation that enhances. 
B denotes commitment orientation that depresses. 
n.e. denotes no effect of commitment orientation. 
The above pattern is almost similar to those 
observed in relation to residence and sex. However, there 
seems to be slight variations in commitment orientations 
between each of the S.E.S. categories. With regard to 


educational aspirations, both the alienative and calculative 


ee! me 
JF at Ok Hd 


Onbentations enhance the aspirations of the high S.B.S. 
SacegOly alii s suggests thatytnere 1s a congruence between 
Chesnignwaspiralwons Of this) SteeS-ucategory and its deter- 
Mindtion. to seek occupational mobriaty abroad... On the 
Geiciwianc,yethicmenhancing etfect of the integrative 
SUrentattOn Lor che mildle S.4.o,. category suggests. that 
Hits Category Ls Quite Optimistic that its educational 
aspirations will be realised within the society. 

With regard to educational expectations, one notices 
that both the alienative and ambivalent orientations have 
Sameknoncing et, eCt On the anch o.n.o.., caLegory. nis 
suggests that some in the high S.E.S. category perceive 
barriers to mobility but are not prepared to blame any 
Batu culare Group Lor this: situation. §“Thessame 1s’ the case 
Whee the 10OW o.m.o. CalLegory. 

In the case of occupational expectations, the 
integrative orientation has a depressing effect for the 
PeOimeo- onmCaALCOOLY) dnGs aieciiancaige Cr 1 cCen Ota ties Low 
S.h-S. "category: ‘While this researcher finds it difficult 
to speculate on the reason for the depressing effect on the 
rq s.&-o. Category, 1s liemca sem at lem LOWES. resol 
category it can be argued that individuals have a favourable 
view Of their Life chances in the society in terms of 
realising thetr occupational expectations. The depressing 
erfect of the alitenative orientation on the occupational 


expectations of the low S.E.S. category suggests that a 
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certain proportion of the low S.E.S- category seems to pin 
Peswnopes fOr occupational’ mobility abroad. 


BEAn Clove inenelation to Paucacional 


and Occupational Aspirations 
and Expectations 


Again it should be first noted that for the purpose 
of analysis, the relationship between respondents' ethnic 
status and (a) educational aspirations and expectations and 
(b) occupational aspirations and expectations is examined. 

From Table 5.33 which examines adolescents' 
educational aspirations and expectations in relation to 
ethnicity, a few interesting trends are noticeable. First, 
East Indians have slightly higher aspirations (85.9 per 
cent) for a subprofessional education, university degree 
or professional qualification in comparison with Africans 
and Coloureds (82.9 per cent) but Africans and Coloureds 
have slightly higher expectations (40.7 per cent) for 
this level of education in comparison with East Indians 
(36-98per centi. [The probablesreasonwror (this ecu tuation 
is a political one closely related to the plural nature 
of the society. In a contextewherevethnicity and*voting 
preferences have traditionally been related and where the 
Ma ine pO ti Cal sodm i Com eer Cab ee lavesCOn 
stantly manipulated the various ‘ethnic groups in order to 
gain power and authority, Africans and Coloureds probably 
believe that the present ruling party (P.N.C.) exists to 


serve the needs of Africans and Coloureds before those of 
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TABLE 5.33 


EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 


TNO RELATION @icibiesad cr bee 
EDUCATIONAL AFRICANS 
ASPIRATIONS AND BAST AND 
EXPECTATIONS INDIANS) =GOLOGRSDS OfEERS. TOTAL 
Subprofessional 
education, 


university CGegree 
or professional 
qualification: 


Aspirations a9] 116 neal 304 
% Sig’ 82.93 5520) Sse 
Expectations 76 57 4 Si 
% 36.9 40.7 20.0 37.4 
% Discrepancy 49.0 22.2 3530 45.7 


Technical and 


vocational " 
education: 
Aspirations 28 7 2 47 
% NS g Ie ae oe 110)... @) Nao 
Expectations 56 Bg 1 96 
g CU SE Mh 8) Sa) Zoe 
% Discrepancy -13.6 -15.8 358 -13.4 
GsGoiRe VOY chayet YANY 
Levels: 
Aspirations 1 7 7 US 
% ORS Oe 855 0 Cael 
Expectations 74 44 HS TESS! 
% 35) ..8) 31.4 Shei) S6e3 
% Discrepancy -35.4 ~26.4 -40.0 SS 
Total (Aspirations 
or expectations) 206 146 20 366 
% 100 100 100 100 


GAMMA for Educational Aspirations is 90.3. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.91. 


GAMMA for Educational Expectations is 9.05. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.6. 


Note: (a) The Africans and Coloureds are 
two groups have a sirilar poli 
style of lifemand culeure. 

(b) The ‘Others' category is omitted from the analysis 
hecause of the smallness of the figures in the 
cells. 
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Other groups. Thus Africans and Coloureds would probably 
have higher.expectations than East Indians because of the 
former group's belief that their expectations would be met 
by a government which they have largely helped to put into 
power and authority. 

Another trend in Table, 5.33 concerns the percentage 
discrepancy between aspirations/expectations for each of 
the two ethnic categories under review. Again taking the 
highest educational level into consideration (subprofes- 
Sional education, university degree or professional 
qualification) the percentage discrepancy for Africans and 
Coloureds (42.2 per cent) is lower in comparison with East 
ETndians (495 perecent).» This suggests that Atrivcansvand 
Coloureds have a more optimistic view of their life chances 
with regard to this level of education. 

Yet another trend in the table is that while both 
etn Ceqroupsanevesagurealistickviewrofethe: structural 
constraints and pressures operating in the society, East 
Indians seem to be more aware of these constraints and 
pressures since they probably affect East Indians more 
than Africans and Coloureds. For instance, when one 
examines aspirations and expectations for G.C.E. 'O’ and 
'A' levels, the table shows that 0.5 per cent East Indians 
havesaspi rations, andis5-0.per cent,gexpectations;y for this 
educational level. In the case of Africans and Coloureds, 


5 per cent have aspirations, and 31.4 per cent, expectations, 
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for this»educational level. This shows that the sample as 
a whole is quite aware of the structural barriers and con- 
straints of the society, hence the level of their educa- 
tronalvexpectations =~ In addittomyenoting the greater 
aspirations/expectations percentage discrepancy for East 
Indians (-35.4 per cent) as compared with -26.4 per pana 
for Africans and Coloureds, East Indians seem to have a 
greater awareness of the structural constraints and 
pressures operating in the society. 

In Table 5.34 adolescents' occupational aspirations 
and expectations are examined in relation to ethnicity. 
As can be seen from the table, an interesting anomaly is 
that Atricans and Coloureds Gxpectations -for executive, 
professional,” teaching, clerical*and white collar jobs is 
Weghnen (/smompesmecent)! than their aspirations (72.9 per 
ee A possible explanation for this anomaly is that 
some African and Coloured respondents treated "'expectations' 
nocrdsmlikelinood Ob attaining... DUt eas woat Chey ius L 
askeot ethense lves—as a spersonal ai mperae Ore et neoeien 
words, the verbal stimulus in the form of the statement 
used in the questionnaire has been interpreted as not 
intended. 

As@inethe case With lable=ouws3, enothem trend an 
Table 5.34 is that East Indians have slightly higher 
occupational aspirations than Africans and Coloureds but 


the expectations of Africans and Coloureds are definitely 
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DUNS EN SY 5.)8! 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPRCTATIONS 


EN REEATESON TO Bio ve bay: 


eater erie = 


OCCUPATIONAL AFRICANS 
ASPIRATIONS AND EAST AND 


EXPECTATIONS INDIANS COLOUREDS OTHERS TOTAL 


Executive, profes- 
Sional, teaching, 
clerical and white 


collar: 
Aspirations OG 102 16 274 
% PSat 72.9 80.0 74.9 
Expectations LS! 103 15 241 
% YEN 7 7356 U0 65.8 
% Discrepancy 16.0 -0.7 S20 2) sil 


Small-scale business- 
men, shopkeepers 


and farmers: C 
Aspirations 6 3 0 
% Phos) Paco 25 
Expectations 5} 4 a: 20 
$ Des 209 50) Sas 
% Discrepancy -4.4 -0.8 240) -3.0 


Skilled and semi- 


skilled: 
Aspirations 44 35 4 83 
% Bil oe 25.0 20.0 7203 1) 
Expectations 36 23 4 69 
g Mio 20.5 20.0 its} 5) 
% Discrepancy 3.9 4.5 0 3h, (3 


Unskilled, housewives, 
unemployed, etc.: 
Expectations only 32 4 0 36 
% IGS iss Pao) - one 


Total (Aspir::ions 
or Expectations) 206 140 20 366 


% 100 100 100 100 


GAMMA for Occupational Aspirations is 0.04. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.74. 


GAMMA for Occupational Expectations is 0.3. Significance 
(2-tailed) is 0.902. 
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frghersthaneehose Of@kast®Iindians. =Thev reason for ‘this 
trend is. the same advanced in relation to educational 
aspirations and expectations. 

A third trend in the table concerns the aspirations/ 
expectations percentage discrepancy for the two ethnic 
categories. With regard to the highest occupational level, 
for instance, the percentage discrepancy is -0.7 per cent 
foreAtGicanseand-Coloureds and ®16™per -cent “for East 
Indians. As already indicated, these findings suggest that 
Africans and Coloureds have a more optimistic view of 
their life chances in terms of their occupational aspira- 
tions/expectations. 

A final trend in the table leads one to conclude 
again that East Indians are more aware than Africans and 
Coloureds of the structural constraints and pressures that 
individuals and groups have to face in the society. This 
notion is illustrated with regard to expectations for the 
Fower OcGupatronalwlevelsw™ For winstance, #229 "per "cent 
East Indians aspire to jobs in the small-scale businessmen, 
shopkeepers and farmers category and 7.3 per cent East 
Indians expect to have jobs in the same occupational cate- 
gonye thom ArercansFrandscoloumedsyaez = per cene have 
aspirations, and279| per vce, Sexpectatrons;, for *this 
occupational level. Similarly, no ethnic category 
aspires towards jobs in the unskilled, unemployed, house- 


Wives, Glam Category. Yeewtisesignificant that 15.5 per 
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cent Hastyindians feel that ythey are destined to this 
occupationals tevel in comparison to only 2.9 per cent 
PeCLCAlicuenosc OLOUmedse, teers umuice clear that East 
Indians are more conscious of the structural and other 
Pressures toptheir: mobility anethe society. 

The Mediating Effects of the 

Intervening Variables 

re be Se Oy. Oe onc 5.560 Examine the 
mediating effect of ‘parental occupational aspirations' 
on the relationship between ethnicity and aspirations and 
expectations. The following appear to be the main trends 
of the findings: 

1. Parental occupational aspirations do affect 
echiddren's aspirations and expectations. This effect is 
felt more on East Indians than on Africans and Coloureds. 
In other words, there is a closer correspondence between 
East Indian parents' aspirations and their children's. 

Zee Cem On Lee khnO We Cate On VeuUnpnl a O lemor ns OmS 
higher for both East Indians and Africans and Coloureds 
indicating that respondents who reported their parental 
aspirations showed that these aspirations were somewhat 
lower than those respondents who did not. As previously 
argued, this finding suggests) that an regard, to educa- 
tional: aspirations, it is better not to know one's parents’ 
aspirations if these are below one's own aspirations. 


From Table 5.39 which examines adolescents' 
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commitment orientation in relation to educational aspira- 
tions and ethnicity, an important observation that can be 
made is that East Indians are characterised by a consider- 
eblewlevo imo cealienation (19.4) pernecent) from the society 
as compared with Africans and Coloureds (7.1 per cent); a 
substantial proportion of East Indians are calculative 
oriented (15.0 per cent) as compared with Africans and 
Coloureds (4.3 per cent); Africans and Coloureds are 
characterised by a considerably higher level of integra- 
t1Ony (6lie4epen—cent).-as-—comparedowith-East-Indians—(35..0 
per cent). The explanation for these findings is the same 
advanced in the case of the educational and occupational 
expectations of Africans and Coloureds. 

Table 5.39 also indicates that the commitment 
orientation does modify the relationship between ethnicity 
and educational aspirations. In reference to Fast Indians, 
86.4 per cent of the category as a whole have aspirations 
for a subprofessional education, university degree or 
professional qualification. The integrative orientation 
(90.3 per cent) enhances aspirations slightly while the 
ambivalent orientation (82.5 per cent) depresses aspira- 
tions slightly. The other two. orientations hardly affect 
aspirations. 

The highest educational aspirational level for 
Africans and Coloureds as a whole is 82.9 per cent. The 


findings indicate that the alienative orientation (100 
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per Cent)iirauses! aspirations significantly while the calcu- 
tative Oraentuation (50 per cent) "depresses aspirations 
Significantly. The ambivalent and Sntegrative orientations 
do not appear to affect aspirations. 

Table 5.40 which examines adolescents' commitment 
orientation in relation to educational expectations and 
ethnicity again shows the modifying effect of the commit- 
ment orientation. In the case of East Indians, while the 
highest educational expectational level of the category as 
a whole is 37.4 per cent, the ambivalent orientation (44.4 
per cent) raises expectations somewhat while the calculative 
Orientation (22.6 per cent) depresses expectations signifi- 
cantly. The other two orientations hardly affect expecta- 
tions. 

For Africans and Coloureds, while the highest 
educational expectational level of the category as a whole 
is 40.7 per cent, the alienative orientation (100 per cent) 
enhances expectations significantly while the calculative 
orientation (33.3 per cent) and the integrative orientation 
(33.7 per cent) have a somewhat depressing effect on 
expectations. The ambivalent orientation does not seem to 
affect expectations. 

In Table 5.41 which examines adolescents' commit- 
ment orientation in relation to occupational aspirations 
and ethnicity, the modifying effect of the commitment 


orientation is again seen. While East Indians' aspirations 
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asec wWhiCtem-orrvexecutive, professrenal, teaching ,e@ciertcal 
and white collar jobs are 75.7 per cent, the alienative 
Orrentacion (90 jper’ cent) raises aspirations resignificantly 
while the calculative orientation (67.7 per cent) 
depresses aspirations to some extent. The other two 
orientations do not appear to affect aspirations. 

In the case of Africans and Coloureds, the highest 
occupational aspirational level of the category as a whole 
gse/2.9 per» cent. _ Like East! Indians, the alienative 
Orientation (90 per cent) raises aspirations significantly 
while the calculative orientation (66.7 per cent) 
depresses aspirations to some extent. The other two 
orientations do not seem to affect aspirations. 

Table 5.42 which examines adolescents" commitment 
orientation in relation to occupational expectations and 
ethnicity, again indicates the modifying effect of the 
commitment orientation. While the highest occupational 
expectational level for East Indians as a whole is 59.7 
perwcent;) the integrative Orientation (69.4 per cent) 
raises expectations while the ambivalent orientation (52.4 
per cent)) and calculative ee ee (54.8 per cent) 
depress expectations somewhat. The alienative orientation 
does not affect expectations very much. 

With reference of Africans and Coloureds, the 
highest occupational expectational level of the category 


as a whole is 73.6 per cent. The ambivalent orientation 
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(81.6 per cent) and the alienative orientation (80 per cent) 
have the effect of raising expectations while the calcula- 
tive orientation (66.7 per cent) depresses expectations. 
The integrative orientation does not affect expectations. 

In summary, of the four commitment orientations 
modifying the relationship between ethnicity and aspira- 
tions and expectations, the following have the most 
important enhancing and depressing effects: 

AFRICANS AND 


EAS LD -INDEANS COLOUREDS 
DEPENDENT Most Most Most Most 


VARIABLES Enhancing Depressing Enhancing Depressing 
Educational integra- ambiva- alien- calcu- 
aspirations tive lent ative lative 
Educational ambiva-— calkcus alien- Ga Leis 
expectations lent lative ative lative 
Occupational alien- Caleou— alien- calcu- 
aspirations ative lative ative lative 
Occupational integra- ambiva- ambiva- calcu- 
expectations tive lent lent lative 


The above summary indicates that the alienative 
and calculative orientations have a more systematic 
modifying effect on Africans and Coloureds than on East 
Indians. In the case of the latter category, the enhancing 
effect of the integrative orientation on educational 
aspirations and occupational expectations suggests that a 
certain proportion of East Indians has an optimistic view 


of the social structure. The enhancing effect of the 


ambivalent orientation in relation to East Indians’ 
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educational expectations seems to suggest that East Indians 
areraware lol jthe barriiérs®tofmobupety ain°the Society bub doe 
not apportion blame on any group for this situation. The 
Same wappears torbe-the tcase for Africans sand °coloureds'tin 
relation to their occupational expectations. 

Thus the analysis so far shows that the intervening 
variables do modify the relationship between each of the 
four independent variables (residence, sex, S.E.S. and 
ethnicity) and the dependent variables (educational aspira- 
tions, occupational aspirations, educational expectations, 
occupational expectations). Furthermore, of the four 
commitment orientations, the alienative and calculative 
orientations are seen to have a greater and more systematic 
modifying effect than the ambivalent and integrative 
orientations in each case of the relationship between the 
independent and dependent variables, i.e., the consistency 
is seen in reference to each of the four independent 


variables on the dependent variables. 


The Interactive Effects of Residence, 
Ethnicity and Social Class on 
Aspirations and Expectations 

Having demonstrated that each of the independent 
variables affects adolescents' aspirations and expecta- 
tions when these independent variables are considered 
Separately, a further task now 1S to examine the’ possible 


interactive effects of these independent variables on the 


dependent variables. For instance, are the aspirations and 
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expectations of urban respondents higher than those of rural 
respondents just because of residence ®alone or are the high 
aspirations and expectations of urban respondents also 
related to the notion that some urban respondents might 
belong to the higher S.E.S. categories and might be 
Africans and Coloureds? 

Since the findings with regard to the effect of 
sex on aspirations and expectations follow a more or less 
predicted pattern and since our findings are not signifi- 
cantly different from those already documented in relation 
to other Third World countries that have somewhat similar 
social, economic and demographic features to Guyana, no 
further analysis will be done in relation to the variable 
of sex. Instead, the analysis will proceed to examine the 
interactive effects of residence, S.E.S. and ethnicity on 
adolescents! aspirations and expectations. 

From Table 5.43 which examines adolescents’ educa- 
GioGa aspetations in relation tolethnicity, 1S°E.S sand 
residence, the interactive effects of the three independent 
Variables are clearly noticeable. For instance, in con- 
sidering aspirations for a subprofessional education, 
university degree or professional qualification, the urban 
high S.E-S:.)bast Indian, categoryenas higher aspirations 
(LOO) percent) than thegruralehegh S.ES. East Indian 
category (80.9 per cent). The urban middle S.E.S. East 


Indian category has higher aspirations (88.2 per cent) than 
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the tour aiktmidd le *S oh. SvitBasitt indian teategory (83.8) per 
Cente. She turbanelow SJEfSie Baswyindian category /thowever, 
has much lower aspirations .(70%péer cent) ‘than the ‘rural low 
Dito ehcas tern Pan category ¥( Seaver tcent)*. 

An almost 'similar pattern is observed in relation 
£O AtLicalws tand «Co lLouredsimeiUroaesnign SMEtsS & .Ateicans 
and Coloureds have significantly higher aspirations (100 
pewmrcente)) than snural thigh S2E.SsiAtricans and’ Coloureds 
(Wn. GepeiImucent) & -tUrbanamiddle.S seas... (Africansiand 
Coloureds have significantly higher aspirations (95.7 per 
Cent Lethan SeuralimiddleestE.S. TAtricans cand .coloureds 
(o0apenecent®) NeavSinivarly peunban Hlowsts’. bss. irAnrcans tand 
Coloureds have significantly higher aspirations (90.9 per 
Gene) thamvesural showls.ck. Sue arr ucans tand. “Coloured Satesr2 
per cent). As can be seen from the findings, the urban- 
rural aspirational gap is much more pronounced for Africans 
and Coloureds than for East Indians. 

The table also shows that ethnicity has an impor- 
tant interactive effect on the other two independent 
VaruabléesY Ninfraddteron,sfortbothtrurdl Candivurbantl dwellers, 
ethnicity seems to affect the low S-E IS. category the most. 
InEthe case offurban ‘dwell légsAtitoints sh 7S Stihas eeindivans 
and Africans and Coloureds have the same level of aspira- 
tions .(100pertcent) fom the *highesteeducational level. 
Ties suggests sthat in wegard to the high S.E.S. category, 


social class considerations supercede ethnic considerations. 
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(iptnewmicddevo.2.S. category, Aimicans and Coloureds have 
he@gier Seperations (95.7 per, cene)  tnan East Indians (88.2 
Pen cent) say inatheslow S-E7SsGategory, Africans and 
Coloureds#havemszgniGacanvly higher aspirations (90.9 per 
cent) than East Indians (70 per cent). 

Tymuie CasceOr ruvatedwemieus, highiS.k.S. East 
Indians have slightly higher aspirations (80.9 per cent) 
Eien leo io mer LCanseandeColvoureds (77.8 per cent)’. 
For the middle S.E.S. category, East Indians again have 
slightly higher aspirations (83.8 per cent) than Africans 
ande Coloureds e(cQmpenmmcentjin For the low S.E.S: category, 
East Indians have significantly higher aspirations (87.4 
Here cent) ithan Africans and Colotreds (68.2 per cent). 

Table 5.44 which summarises adolescents’ educational 
especta ue OlcminuLelationetosetnnicity, S.E.S. ‘and 
residence, again illustrates the interactive effects of 
the independent variables. For instance, in terms of a 
subprofessional education, university degree or professional 
Gialintication, urbanghidh "Sen See hasterndtans navessig— 
nificantly higher expectations (90 per cent) than rural 
high S.Esoembast Indians™ (GG we per scent) sUrbaneamidale 
S.E.S. East Indians have significantly higher expectations 
(52.9 %per cent) than thelr rural counterparts (21.6 per 
cent). The expectations of both urban and rural low S.E.S. 
East Indians are the same. 


In a somewhat Similar manner, urban high S.E.S. 
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Africans and Coloureds have significantly higher expecta- 
EOnsy h/oepen.cent)» than rural waaghsS.&.S.., Africans iand 
Coloured sesloor 6 sper cent) .sUrben midalesS.@.S. Africans 
and Coloureds have significantly higher expectations 

(43 .omper cent)» than stheir. rurale counterparts. { 26.:7 

Der cent.) -newrban tow, S.h4c «Atri cans, and,.CoLouneds, have 
significantly higher expectations (45.5 per cent) than 
Tube wow S.h.o.sAlricans ,and.Coloureds (2/7 .3.per cent). 
As already noted in the case of educational aspirations, 
the rural-urban gap in relation to educational expecta- 
tions for Africans and Coloureds is much more marked than 
that for, East Indians. 

A comparison of East Indians and Africans and 
Coloureds shows the manner in which ethnicity adds to the 
interactive effects of the other independent variables. 
For instance, in terms of a subprofessional education, 
university degree or professional qualification, urban 
high S.E.S. East Indians have significantly higher expecta- 
taons .(90 were-cent) sthanjurbans haghaS..2 6 sALricanc and 
Colouredssy (73..% per) cent) sp anUrbaba middie (SE Sas 
Indians have higher expectations (52.9 per cent) than 
urban middde S.F..S.. Africans, and. Coloureds, 4(43...5, perm, cent) . 
However, urban low S.E.S. East Indians have significantly 
lower expectations (30 per cent) than urban low S.E.S. 
Atnicanssand. Coloureds <45,5,.pern, cent) . 


As far as the rural sample is concerned, the table 
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ence Catesaiat erural nhighvS Pos.) Bast Indians have signifi— 
Canilypnighereexpec tations (66.1/" per cent) ithan rural high 
pei pAGwI cans and@Colouredss(55-/Ge perm cent). | Rural 
middle S.E.S. East Indians have lower expectations (21.6 
DerEcCenujpechian crural middle Sem.S.'AGricans and Coloureds 
(26.78 pemecenc). “Rurall low S.B.S.] East Indians have 

Surge tiye Wagner expectations (29.7 per cént) than rural 
VOWwec.! oe Alr.cans andl Coloureds #(2/03 per cent)’. 

In Table 5.45 which examines adolescents' occupa- 
Biotal facade ols in relattom to ethnitcrty, S.B.S. and 
residence, the interactive effects of the three independent 
variables are again seen. For intance, with regard:to 
aspirations for executive, professional, teaching, clerical 
ana white collar jobs; urban high S.E.S."East Indians have 
Sign icantly ~oidner aspirations (90 foer cent)’ than rural 
Hivgheoes to -phast Indwans (/i.4 per *cent) F kUrban middle 
S.E.S. East Indians have significantly higher aspirations 
(94,57 penicent) than rural middie S.5.S. East Indians 
(J/3. 3 pew Cent). “Urban; low Ss Es. fast. Indvans, = nowever, 
havegsignifticantly lower aspirations) (60 per cent) than 
rural low StbiS.* East indianse (73 per cent): 

With reference’ to thetpcosition of Africans and 
Coloureds, the trend is slightly different from that seen 
in relation to their educational aspirations and expecta- 
Piane, eeUrcban high S see Socata cansvand Coloureds: have 


Significantly lower occupational vaspirations (87 per cent) 
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than (ural high S.E.Ss Africans and Coloureds (100 per cent). 
Urban middle S.E.S. Africans and Coloureds have the same 
vevel of aspirationsi'(73.9 perscent) as their rural counter-— 
peamgts. | Unbareliow, SJE. SweAEricans and Coloureds, however, 
have significantly higher aspirations (90.9 per cent) 
GharweniieeL LOWS JE.IS- SALI cans#and Coloureds ¥(54..5 per 
cent). 

The table also indicates the manner in which 
ethnicity combines with residence and S.E.S. on the 
dependents varrab vest®) For instance, urban high S.E-S 2 \Bast 
Indians have slightly higher occupational aspirations (90 
per cent) than urban high S.E.S. Africans and Coloureds 
(87 per cent). Urban middle S.E.S. East Indians have 
Siogntiscantiy Higher aspirations (94.1 per cent) than 
Upparmicdle S.&.S. Africans’ and Coloureds (73:9 per cent). 
However, urban low S.E.S. East Indians have significantly 
lower aspirations (60 per cent) than urban low S.E.S. 
Africans and Coloureds (90.9 per cent). 

With regard to the rural sample; one finds that 
GuralsihighyS. BoS« Bast) Indians “have significantly Tower 
aspivat Yonsi tim 4eiper %cent)mtehanweuraiehsgh SS Bess Aerreans 
and Coloureds» (100 per cent). ~ Rural middle S.E.S. East 
Indians have higher aspirations (78.4 per cent) than 
muinrall muddlens ibvS- Africans andyColoureds (73:23 per icent). 
Rural low S.E.S. East Indians have significantly higher 


aspiraticres@ 3eper cent) than ruraimlow SE 7S~ Africans 


on 


eanueCelonuredes (54.5 per cent): 


Table 5.46 which examines adolescents’ occupational 
SxPectaimOonsrinwreiatdon to™etinieity, GS2b.S. and’ residence, 
again illustrates the manner in which the three independent 
variables have an interactive effect on the dependent 
Vartanles- pm POn i1istance, inaterms of expectations for 
executive, professional, teaching, clerical and white 
ec lame jObs eucban high SES gbastaindians havelslightly 
higher expectations (80 per cent) than their rural counter- 
Daresu( /Ge Ze perscent)..) Urban middie+S.E dS? Fast Indians, 
however, have lower expectations (52.9 per cent) than rural 
medGle, Gebeos Bast Indgans (62.2 per *cent) =. Urban low 
S.E.S. East Indians have significantly higher expectations 
(70 per cent) than their rural counterparts (54.1 per 
cent). 

The pattern of expectations for Africans and 
Coloureds seems related to their occupational aspirations. 
Urban thigh) St ES... ~Afpicanspeand Coloureds shaver significantly 
Voweruexpectations (65). 2° percent) than sruraly 11Ghes- 2.5. 
Afvicans eana;Coloureds) (/6.25pem@ cent) ys Urban middle 
S.E.S. Africans and Coloureds have somewhat higher expecta- 
f10nse (7S. oNper cent). than Wicimerurat counterparts. (/3 72 
percent). se iUrban low BVE tS Afri cans sand» @oloureds have 
Srgntercantly, nigher expectaltoues (9% 9 per cent) than 
ruralulow Son. S. Africans: and Colotireds? (68.2 per cent). 


Table 5.46 also shows the manner in which ethnicity 
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adds to the interactive effects of the other independent 
variables. For instance, urban high S.E.S. East Indians 
have significantly higher expectations (80 per cent) than 
urban high S.E.S. Africans and Coloureds (65.2 per cent). 
Urban middle S.E.S. East Indians, however, have signifi- 
GCantlvelowereexpectationss(52% 9aperecent)..than» urban 
MPL enS fas -mAtTGicans andeaGolouredss (78s 3-peracent)« 
Similarly, urban low S.E.S. East Indians have significantly 
lower expectations (70 per cent) than urban low S.E.S. 
Africans and Coloureds (90.9 per cent). 

In the ‘case of the ruralidwellers,, rural high 
S.E.S. East Indians have significantly lower occupational 
expectations. (76.2 per cent). than) rural high.S.E.S. 
Armie@ansmandacoioureds (88.9+per})cent),.s Similarly,.xcural 
middle S.E.S. East Indians have significantly lower 
expectations (62.2 per cent) than rural middle S.E.S. 
Africans, and.Coloureds+,(73.3.peracent).«. In, likesmanner, 
rural low S.E.S. East Indians have significantly lower 
expectations; (54.1 per cent) than, rural.~low.S.E.S,. 
Africanszand~Golouredsed 68.25 perecent) . 

Theefandings,ofj Tableseaafs, fe e4 ze .AS andad.46 
generally indicate.a,systemabicsantenactive,ertecth.of.the 
independent variables on the dependent variables thus 
reantorcingsthen,direction,zofsthe relarionshapswbetween, the 
independent and dependent variables examined separately. 


The interactive effect also yields the following 
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insights’ into the overall “problem being studied: 

bs "Residence and’ *social class’ appear to ‘have ‘a 
more significant effect on the educational and occupational 
aspirations and expectations of Africans and Coloureds than 
oMebasteindvans..* «Insother*words, the’ findings’ indicate 
greater social class and rural-urban disparities for 
Meee lCaie sand sCOlOureds. thor winstance,-on the one hand, 
urban low S.E.S. Africans and Coloureds have significantly 
higher educational aspirations and expectations than rural 
FOWRoO..o.eAericans and Coloureds. tThis may be related to 
the better advantages usually enjoyed by urban over rural 
Gwellers. On the other hand, urban high S.E.S. Africans 
and Coloureds have significantly lower occupational aspira- 
Prone wancs expectations than sural high S.E.S. Africans and 
Copoureds=) Bearing in mina the amount of infrastructural 
developmental works now being undertaken in the rural areas 
by the government, a probable reason for this finding is 
that the rural category is very optimistic that the govern- 
ment will cater to its aspirations and expectations. 

2) meThe slLindingS indi1ecacestnatwerhnnicityeis 
especially significant in the case sor urban and nurak 
low S.E.S. dwellers where Africans and Coloureds are seen 
to have significantly higher aspirations and expectations 
than Bbastelndians. Por “instance, erural high, amiddle and 
low S.E.S. East Indians have significantly lower occupa- 


tional expectations than Africans and Coloureds. The 
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peobalblesreasonsrorethis trend #sythakaAfricans and 
Colourede,-copeelallysihose inethe loweS.E5.S.,.category, 
bel@eve thateehey are.insasprivalegqediposition vigea-viz 
Bastalndranssand)are.optimistic thatsthe present, political 
PaGeypenppowern(P.N.Ca)-wildlecatersto Africans!,and 


Coloureds' needs before those of other groups. 


Conclusion 

The analysis of the social-psychological correlates 
Qmeciomivst Onucal andastructural Conditions atfLecting 
behavioural outcomes as manifested in the aspirations and 
expectations of a select group of Guyanese adolescents 
benefitting from secondary education, has shown the 
following in a somewhat detailed manner: 

l. That the levels of respondents' aspirations 
and expectations are seen to be extremely high (in relation 
to the occupational structure) and are focussed mainly on 
the desire for occupational mobility in the modern and 
service sectors of the economy. 

2.  ~That residence, “sex, social class andwethnie Ley 
each separately affects adolecents'’ aspirations and expec- 
tations. Urban respondents have higher aspirations and 
expectations than rural respondents; males have higher 
aspirations and expectations than females; the high S.E.S. 
category has the highest aspirations and expectations, 
followed by the middle S.E.S. category and the low S.E.Ss. 


category; East Indians have higher aspirations but lower 
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expectations than Africans and Coloureds. 

See eiat sCeSidence, soctalecrass and “ethnicity 
combine to affect respondents' educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations in a predicted manner 
EnUSmreeineOrcing the directioneorm the relationships 
between the independent variables on the dependent 
variables examined separately. 

4. That the three intervening variables—parental 
occupational aspirations, perception of the social struc- 
ture, and inclination to emigrate, mediate the relationship 
between the independent and dependent variables. More 
specifically, of respondents' four commitment orientations, 
the alienative and calculative orientations are seen to 
have a more systematic modifyinc effect as compared with 
the ambivalent and integrative orientations. This is 
observed from the mediating effect of the commitment 
orientation onthe relationship between each of the 
independent variables on the dependent variables. 

The examination of social-psychological data 
therefore serves to add to the explanation of the Guyanese 
problem being studied. As can be seen from the somewhat 
detarled findings of thistchapter msi neslincings sotethis 
chapter seem to go beyond those of the previous chapters 
in broadening our understanding of the problem of why 
formally educated Guyanese persist in having extremely 


high aspirations in the context of underdevelopment and 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF SUBSTANTIVE FINDINGS 


In this chapter the attempt is made to do several 
related things. First, an effort is made to show the manner 
in which the structural and social-psychological analyses 
of this study are complementary. Second, an explanation is 
given for the disjunction between aspirations/expectations 
from nye OCCUupatvOnal Structure.) Fhird, the official (govern— 
mental) and individual responses developed in the society 
to deal with the problem of the disjunction, are discussed. 
Fourth, the political implications of these responses are 
APearysea., srifttn, “Lhe "role or education in’ class formation 
and the emergence of the bureaucratic-administrative elite 
in Guyanese society, is examined. Finally, some concluding 
remarks are made in connection with the role of education 
in economic development and modernization in the context 
Omethe findings: of tims =svuday. 

Summary of Findings £rom 
CnavpeerS@LER ang LV 

In Chapters ITI and IV of this study the following main 
findings are seen in relation to the economy and the educa- 
tional system. This structural analysis of data is intended 
to indicate how slowly the economy has been developing and 


expanding. Conversely, the intention is also to show how 
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educational expansion has been occurring rapidly in the 
society especially since the late 1940's. 

The main findings with regard to the economy are 
as follows: 

l. The total population in Guyana increased by 
SOsDerE Cent betweenmlo46mandai978 ,Binomn375,700 tor7147000% 

Zometrne ,totalglabourpiorcesancreasedtbym62,000 
or 42.4 per cent between 1946 and 1970 but the increase in 
the numbers of jobs for the same period was only 31,800 or 
2120 pertcent: 

Boag 19455 29 .2epermmcent of the Labour force were 
employed in the service sector. By 1970, the percentage 
employed in the service sector had risen to 43.8. 

4, Real growth and expansion of the economy have 
been extremely slow. For instance: 

avisiPer capita meallincomenlorétheal942-1951 
Perlogarosemby, 31Sté20 per Gente id ch ,abonee2e33pexr cent 
annually. 

bsehNewmanwandt Kundu, SforSinstance, lpoint outrthat 
between the 1950-1960 period, the economy just grew fast 
enough on average to maintain real incomes intact. 

c. The increase in the G.D.P. at current 
prices during the 1960-65 period was estimated to be about 
CGepenicenes wae. 7,050 2epermicent penceannumebuiteches total 
GyDIP& ateconstant (1971) prices rose only about 14 per 


Cent, 11-6. ,.225) per, centopermanhums 
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dime BStween 51-9 65eand 39 70uthe -G.D.Posincreased 
me Leak termceoyeahboutp20epemicenms ontabout 4 sper icent 
annually but when population increases were taken into 
account elhe sper icapita<G. Dah. jrosesby lless: than one iper 
cent during the Soren, 

e. Thomas and Mahida examining the performance 
of sthe, economy ein«1976,concluded that .it perfermed poorly 
and that no real growth of the economy took place. The 
same argument is made in relation to 1977. 

The findings in relation to educational expansion 
Since the 1940's are as follows: 

een 1942 peeducatieneaccounted 1fom.,9 29 ppemicent 
Ghetetal recurrentrexpend ture ~of gthe secountry preBy 4945, 
this figure had increased to 12.2 per cent and by 1974 it 
badarcceched4ly. )«penrcent: 

2. Primary school enrolment in 1945 was 61,734. 

By 1964 it was 126,494 and by 1974 it was 132,023. 

3. In 1945-46 only 732 pupils sat the Government 
Gounty «Scholarship sExamination 44 By 61973-1974, ¢h6,687epupiis 
were entered for this examination which by now was called 
the Secondary School Entrance Examination. 

4. In 1945 there was only. one Government Secondary 
school (Queen's College) with an enrolment of 625 pupils. 
Between 1945 and 1960 secondary school enrolment increased 
byel3G pensecent: 


5. In 1960, enrolment in government aided and 
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government owned secondary: schools totalled 6,975) pupils. 
Bye 107 4eenrolment int these) schooliss total leds 251,493) pupils. 

6. While there were 145 graduates of the Guyana 
schoolMof Agriculture between 1965 and 1973, not a single 
one of these graduates became an own-account farmer. 
Instead, the great majority (62.8 per cent) secured 
employment in government departments and in public corpora- 
tions. 

Wee Up until 1974, a total of 418 gradtiates had 
completed their training at the Bookers Apprenticeship 
Proavning) ochnoo lpatePorti Mourant apy Atethe® endwofeio74ranly - 
Bie oBerper;cent Oofithe graduates were still. working with 
Bookers. While some of these graduates were probably 
employed by the government or other private employers, the 
great majority had emigrated. 

8. The two Technical Institutes cater to the bulk 
of students seeking formal technical training in Guyana. 

9. The enrolment at the University of Guyana 
totalled 164 students in 1963-64. By 1975-76 the enrolment 
had reached 1,752 students. 

10. Of the 364 degree level graduates turned out 


bynthesUniversity ? ofaGuyanagbetweenei 96s andedevay,., 5liper 


cent were absorbed in Primary and Secondary school teaching, 


14.8 per cent in the Public Service and Public’ Corporations, 


and 19.2 per cent were abroad either pursuing graduate 


studies or settled permanently. 
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Ever eoricacrvons *for entry s1nro vartrous educational 
and training institutions in Guyana show that the demand 
POm eudaCeserneticse MNSErCUTLOMms -far exceeds “the *sipply 
available. 

Summary Based on the Analysis of 
Social Psychological Data 

The analysis of the social-psychological data is 
dene emi chaprer Ve lhe Matn fina rus ofthis’ chapter "are 
as follows: 

Be =Over=50"per=cent-of=tne employed “Labour force 
as at 1970 can be said to be comprised of blue collar 
workers (Table 5.1). 

2. Table 5.2 suggests that the formal educational 
level of the employed labour force as a whole is rather 
Powe] = AtCeone extreme; “OVer 7s "per cent *have had only a 
Detmary =schoo Vrecuicatror vor one sae ares. = At the other 
extreme, only one per cent are holders of degrees and 0.6 
per cent, holders of diplomas. 

Sesser! percent “Cb the sample Cllrs 6G -adolescents 
have aspirations for a subprofessional education, univer- 
sity degree or professional qualification while 37.4 per 
cent have expectations for this level of education. In 
the Guyanese labour force of 1970, individuals with similar 
qualifications account “for only 1-6 per cent of the employed 
labour force. 


4. A total of 74.9 per cent of the sample have 
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aspirations for, Rande658 per cénteexpect tojgetpuexecutive, 
PrOfressionaly steaching ioherdcal @andg@wattencollar jobs. In 
the Guyeanesemlaboun fLoncetioparcn0nisamilarcjobsiaccount for 
approximately S6mperrcentrot Bthesrabotrtionce. 

Se ROOLeEscentsiiledvucatbrora epaspirations, and 
expectations tend to correspond with their occupational 
aspirations and expectations (especially technical and 
vocational education in relation to skilled and semi-skilled 
employment). 

6. Residence affects aspirations and expectations: 
Both educational and occupational aspirations and expecta- 
tions of urban youths are higher than those of rural 
youths. 

7. Urban and rural dwellers have almost similar 
expectations for skilled and semi-skilled employment. 

8. The aspirations and expectations by respondents 
for the lower occupational levels (small-scale business- 
men, shopkeepers, farmers, unskilled, housewives, unem- 
ployed) indicate a clear recognition by adolescents of the 
structural pressures and constraints operating in the 
society. 

9. Parental occupational aspirations affect 
respondents' aspirations and expectations. 

10. The four commitment orientations of adoles- 
cents (alienative, ambivalent, calculative and integrative) 


affect the relationship between: 
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a. Residence and educational and occupational 
aspirations and expectations. 
bey Sex “and educational and occupational 
aspirations and expectations. 
c. Social class and educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations. 
dag DEthNi City "and educational: and’ occupational 
aspirations and expectations. 
Of these commitment orientations, the alienative and calcu- 
lative orientations are seen to have a more systematic 
modifying effect on the relationship between the indepen- 
dent and dependent variables. 

ll. As expected, sex affects aspirations and 
expectations: Males have higher educational aspirations 
and expectations than females for a subprofessional educa- 
tion, university degree or professional qualification. 

12. Females have somewhat similar occupational 
expectations (63799 per cent) to males (6758. pers cent) for 
executive, professional, teaching, clerical and white 
coilaragobsm’ Injiadditionyetemates’ Vexpectatrons for 
technical and vocational education and for skilled and 
semi-skilled employment are higher than those of males. 

13. Social class affects educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations with the high S.E.S. 
category having relatively the highest aspirations and 


expectations. 
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IMG eitnerpmiddile: and dowlseEsSta caitegoriesthave the 
highest expectations for technical and vocational educa- 
tion. The Lows S.EvSs, categoryshass the! highesti aspirations 
and expectations for skilled and semi-skilled employment. 

15. Ethnicity affects aspirations and expectations: 
The educational and occupational aspirations of East 
Indians are slightly higher than those of Africans and 
Coloureds. On the other hand, the educational and occupa- 
tional expectations of Africans and Coloureds are defi- 
nitely higher than those of East Indians. An apparent 
anomaly in relation to Africans and Coloureds is that 
their expectations for executive, professional, teaching, 
clerical and white collar jobs are higher (73.6 per cent) 
than their aspirations (72.9 per cent). The interesting 
point about this anomaly is that while one would normally 
expect a group's levels of expectations to be much lower 
than its aspirations, in the case of Africans and Coloureds 
there is no drop at all in their levels of expectations. 

A possible explanation for this anomaly is that some 
African and Coloured respondents treated 'expectations' 
notwuas Glikelti hoodof attaining: Aereibutlasiwhatethey must 
ask of themselves—as a personal imperative. 

16. Apparently East Indians are more aware than 
Africans and Coloureds of the structural constraints and 
preseuces Opera ting sin fthe society) efhis fismecen from the 


expectations by East Indians for the lower levels of jobs 
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(including the possibility of becoming unemployed) in the 
Seccupationaleystructure. 

i enes dence, ~socialpatascse and sethnicd ty ware .seen 
to have a systematic interactive effect on the dependent 
variables thus reinforcing the direction of the relation- 
ships between the independent variables on the dependent 


variables examined separately. 


Complementarity of Structural and 
sogial-Bsychological..Data 


It.can be seen from the foregoing summary that the 
structural analysis indicates the slow growth rate of the 
economy, the rapid expansion of the labour force and the 
service sector of the economy as well as revealing the 
extent and nature of the ‘educational explosion' that has 
occurred in the society. It also underlines some of the 
consequences of this explosion in terms of the problem of 
the unemployment of the educated in Guyana. The analysis 
of the aspirations-expectations data reveals the high 
levels of educational and occupational aspirations and 
expectations .o£f the sample of .adolescents.as well,as the 
natune -of sbhe vefifiect, of Varrousyctmuctura Luandssocio= 
demographic .factors, which sbend gto ~arbfect..adolescents' 
aspirations and expectations. 

Thesastructurak analysis «(Ghapters IL yand,-IV) .and 
the analysis of social-psychological data (Chapter V) 


appear to complement each other and so serve to reinforce 
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the main theoretical arguments of this study in the 
following ways: 

J ee Lnesstructuralvanaiy siicmorLs Chapter il io gives 
one certain insights into the formative influences of the 
Guyanese colonial society. One notices the economic and 
politically dominant position of the White ruling class, 
exploiting the modern and service sectors of the economy 
mainly through the’ plantation system, the rigid nature of 
the social stratification system, the plural and segmented 
socio-cultural nature of the society which was a conse- 
quence of the plantation system, and the role of education 
which acted more or less as a mechanism of status confirma- 
tion rather than as a determinant of occupational and 
social mobility. It seems that in the early colonial era 
and up until the early 1940's education was used by the 
colonial ruling group (Whites) as a powerful socialising 
mechanism to secure compliance from the disadvantaged non- 
whites, getting them to accept their inferiority and to 
play a docile and subservient role to the ruling Whites. 

The structural evidence shows that the lower level 
white collar jobs in the modern and service sectors which 
were made attractive in terms of remuneration but which 
"'required' a formal education, were gradually opened up 
to the non-whites. The non-whites' initial attempts to 
establish their 'independence' from the modern and service 


sectors of the economy—through peasant farming, small- 
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scale retailing, etc.—were successfully undermined by the 
ruling Whites. Thus non-whites increasingly began to 
Strives forveducationt insorderrt6| qualify forethe limited 
white collar jobs available to them. The patterns of 
adolescents' educational and occupational aspirations and 
expectations observed in Chapter V are therefore histor- 
ically rooted in the economic, political and social 
conditions of early Guyanese colonial society. 

Zeemeoen structural, and social—-psychological data 
reveal two associated aspects of the educational explosion 
that has been taking place in Guyana, that is, rapid 
educational expansion has been accompanied by the incidence 
of very high aspirations and expectations for educational 
qualifications. Similarly, the rapid expansion of jobs in 
the service sector has been accompanied by a dramatic rise 
in aspirations and expectations for occupational positions. 

3. The analysis of the social-psychological data 
in terms of what effect independent structural and socio- 
demographic variables such as residence, sex, social class 
and ethnicity have on aspirations and expectations 
indicates that while there are intra-group differences, 
the aspirations and expectations of all groups are generally 
VeEGyVeti Gh FOU 1NStanCe woo ve pem Cent urban adolescents 
have aspirations, and 71.1 per cent, expectations for an 
executive, professional, teaching, clerical and white collar 


FOU eCOnderasct, (1 7 Sper centemural adolescents have 
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aspirations, and 63.9 per cent, expectations for this 
occupational level. In the Guyanese labour force of 1970, 
Sinpiarejobs account forVapproximately SG ber “Cenh oF “the 
faboumrcorce. StApart irom Mnitwa=qroup dviferences **the 
findings ‘also indicate thatthe aspirations of East “Indians, 
females and rural low S.E.S. dwellers are very high. Thus 
the social-psychological findings reinforce the structural 
analysis by pointing to the very high aspirations/ 


expectations of all groups. 


Why a Disjunction Between Aspirations/ 
Expectations and the Occupational 
Seeuc lube nas Risen 

Classical economic theory suggests that in the 
light of the inability of the economy to provide sufficient 
poO0ss Orsasrapialy-expanding labour force (Table 4-1), 
educational and occupational aspirations and expectations 
should have at least showed signs of falling off or 
decreasing. On the contrary, the opposite seems to be 
happening. Guyanese adolescents' aspirations and expecta- 
tions remain high and have been probably rising, indicating 
widespread striving and hope among Guyanese educated youth for 
already limited available jobs in the small and more 
dynamic, High-wage, modern vandeseryice sectors of ithe 
economy. 

As previously argued in Chapter II, in the colonial 
era (at least up until 1957) the colonialists were prim- 


arily interested in the economic exploitation of the modern 
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Secton Onmtneseconomyoandaéso madesthzsesector attractive 
MIecCeEMsSVGL@unetavatlabulity tof BjebsS whichenequired a 
formal education, and remuneration. However, by regulating 
the) supphyrof schooling: as welleas thersupply ‘of jobs in 
the modern and service sectors, the colonialists ensured 
that unemployment in these sectors would be kept to a 
minimum . 

The disjunction between aspirations/expectations 
and the occupational structure began to develop when local 
national leaders gradually began to assume political 
control of the society in the late 1940's. The social 
stratification system became less rigid permitting increased 
social mobility in Guyanese society. As a consequence, 
there began a rapid expansion of education at all levels 
to satisfy the social demand for education which began to 
be seen as being crucially important to occupational and 
soctalimobility: 

While successive mass elected governments headed 
feesEibyethe peplbim(besqdaystin, 19 5egandherom  2o5pato 
1964) and subsequently by the P.N.C. (1964 to the present— 
1977) have succeeded to a large extent in satisfying the 
rising aspirations for education, these governments have 
been unable to provide enough jobs for a rapidly expanding 
labour force whose occupational aspirations are focussed 
mainly on the modern and service sectors. Thus over a 


period of time a disjunction has developed between Guyanese’ 
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aspirations/expectations and the occupational structure. 
SuGGeSsSivesgovernments, of bophetheseP -PepandP.N.G. vhave 
atEenptedetOmsemove .this.disjumetion iby. their »policies of 
rapidly expanding the service sector in an effort to 
create quick jobs. However, this has not helped to alle- 
Viate the chronic unemployment problem, nor has it reduced 
the demand for lucrative jobs in the service sector, 
especially the public service. 

Lt should be observed that’ while both the P.P.P. 
ance cieebuNeGa) inatheim-ofiicialsapalicites havesestated, 
among other things, that education should help to achieve 
greater social equality and economic development in the 
society,? the present study suggests that neither of these 
goals is being achieved. Not only has educational expan- 
Sion failed to reduce social inequality, although it may 
have reduced more obvious disparities in accessibility to 
educational provision at the primary and secondary levels, 
it has also not succeeded in serving as an effective 
technique in legitimising social inequality by helping to 
individualise failure. Social cleavage along ethnic lines 
in Guyana and its political expression in the general 
policies as well as the membership structure of the ruling 
party (P.N.C.) has served to help the attainment process 
from becoming, and from being seen as, meritocratic. Thus 
educational expansion has failed to legitimise inequality, 


MmuchiekhesSutondnastrucallyaneducesiacpsin.fact, itamay. have 
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Sharpened tensions ‘and Contradictions inherent in the 
Guyanese social structure and economy. The general crisis 
Crearea by Ene vsharpening -contrad ret rons -and tensions and, 
in particular, the deepening disjunction between aspira- 
tions and the occupational structure, has led to the 
development of several responses at two levels. 


Responses veveloped an the Society to 
Deal with the Problem of the Disjunction 


Between Aspirations/Expectations and the 
Occupational Structure 

In the light of the policies of successive mass 
elected governments of both the P.P.P. and the P.N.C. 
(especially the P.N.C.) to rapidly expand educational 
provisions as well as the service sector of the economy— 
while not making any serious effort to change the dependent 
Capitalist status of the “economy or =the ‘wage ‘differentials 
that exist between the modern and non-modern sectors?— 
it appears that two types of responses have been developed 
in the society to deal with the problem under study. 
First are the official or governmental responses such as 
expansion of the service sector, the use of ascriptive 
criteria in distributing the 'scarce rewards' of the 
society, the institution of National Service, and what 
appears to be a more deliberate attempt to so structure 
the secondary education system as to use it for purposes 


of "cooling out" the aspirations of Guyanese youth. Second 


are the responses developed by individuals in order to cope 
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with the problem under study. These responses include the 
pursuit of educational qualifications as never before which 
has led to educationaheinflaticn artquahifiication escala- 
Glonjeand ‘enlgnationys) sbacheofethesetoriiciabcand individual 
responses 1s critically discussed: in turn. 
First Official Response: Expansion 
of the Service Sector 

It has already been indicated in Chapter (IV that 
the size of the Guyanese labour force has been growing 
twice as fast as the employed population. This labour 
force increased by 62,500 between 1946 and 1970 while only 
31,800 Guyanese were able to find employment in the various 
occupational) sectors. 

While fe dependent capitalist Guyanese economy 
has been unable to generate sufficient employment oppor- 
tunities for the thousands of job-seekers, the British 
colonial government as well as successive elected govern- 
ments, especially that of the PoN.¢., seem to have adopted 
the strategy of trying to provide jobs in the short run by 
rapidly expanding the service sector of the economy. For 
instance, as previously shown by Table 4.2, the service 
sector. expanded Jiromi29 245 permrcenantors6 Seper cent 
between 1945 and 1956 (the colonial period). By 1960 (the 
P.P.P. period) the service sector contracted to 34.1 per 
cent. In 1965 (the P.N.C. era) expansion of the service 


sector reached 39.9 per cent and by 1970 the service sector 
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Had reacheds43se™pertcent (era 4onethe= present sr in fe. 'govern- 
ment) . 

LEemay *be-argued=thaterotarcer tainWextent %the 
expansion of the service sector has been necessary—the 
building of roads, establishment of the local army, creation 
of new local national institutions such vas the National 
Insurance Scheme, Cooperative Bank, establishment of the 
Dee ronaceer Corps, etc s——butetnrs Strategy cfPrapid ly 

xpanding the service sector at the expense of the other 
sectors does not constitute economic development 
Since little attempt is made to transform the total 
economic structure in line with broad Sbeia tice. goat 
severing links of dependency with the Metropoles, diver- 
sifying the economy, redistribution of wealth or even 
radically changing the colonial wage structure. 

Second Official Response: The Use 

Greasertptive "Criteria an Distributing 

EnemuocarcesRewards: sOtpthensccirety 

In a situation of underdevelopment and chronic 
unemployment in any Third World society, the problem of 
equity in the distribution of the scarce rewards of the 
society, be they jobs, schooling, promotions, housing or 
scholarships, is bound to assume a great deal of signifi- 
cance since demands for these scarce rewards are likely to 
be in great excess over their supply. 

In the case of Guyana this trend seems to be 


Comp bicateduny sits Charecrentsiic ethnic and class structure 
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and thes connresponding, institutLons) ands processes itso that 
one ;hindsys fom instance, ,,that,supponters! of; the suling 
Pasty (asvoestrymalor itye of whomahappen: tto,be,Ainicans and 
Coloureds) are enjoying a certain amount of preferential 
treatment over other groups such as, the East Indians, a 
vast majority of whom do not necessarily support the 


political party in power. It should be noted, however, 


that of recent there has been an apparent growing opposition 


to the ruling party by Africans and Coloureds from the 
lower income groups facing a deteriorating standard of 
Llivingetiny the society. 

One interesting finding in Chapter V is that while 
East Indians have slightly higher educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations than Africans and Coloureds, the 
latter group definitely has higher expectations than East 
Indians. As already argued, the higher expectations of 
Africans and Coloureds are probably related to the possi- 
bility that they feel themselves more privileged than East 
Indians and believe that the political party whom they 
have largely helped put into power in turn does and will 
ensure them an advantaged position in their competitive 
strugghes for societalemewands-——ay strudg! Geyer. pwhich ehey 
may see themselves against other ethnic groups. 

That the scarce rewards of the society are not 
being distributed strictly on the basis of achievement 


criteria—educational qualifications, training, experience, 
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etc.—is seen from some of the observations made by differ- 
ChetGaraices EMO] "Bacchus (academic) and Janet and Cheddie 
Jagan (politicians) are two representative views. 

Mapa baechisc ss commenemigyon the recruitment of 
personnel into the Public Service on the basis of particu- 
bowel Stl crc tema, cpoines out: 

Though inexcusable, the phenomenon is understandable 
Pangely, because of the fact that supporters of the 
government are more likely to have direct or indirect 
access to the corridors of power and so have their 
pleas for jobs more easily heard. The deciding 
factor here might not be just the ethnicity of the 
candidate but because non-supporters tend to be of 
one ethnic group it manifests itself and is inter- 
preted as ethnic discrimination against one major 
Group—the East Indians. 

Another critic, Janet Jagan (political view) 
commenting on reasons for the Guyanese brain drain problem, 
argues that these reasons 

include the grave dissatisfaction and sense of 
injustice arising out of the discriminatory practices, 
Mainly in employment, promotions and selection for 
scholarships. 
In the same vein, Cheddie Jagan accuses the present ruling 
pasty 10 Sy pols tical a ndjsaeka ted tecuimine Biome ethe 
allocation goiiejobs eel andigel cans fgand houses "> 

While the above views cannot be said to be repre- 
sentative of a wide cross-section of the society, they 
nevertheless do point to the existence of a significant 
pEoblemaim themsocietyagthat Abhi Seis eso-yrs Selbostrated 


to a certain extent by the gross underrepresentation of 


East Indians {who comprise about 51 per cent of the total 
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Population especially in public sector employment. ~ For 
instance; in mov 70977." 

1. Of the 19 Permanent Secretaries in the Public 
Service, only two were East Indians. 

2. Of the six Regional Administrative Officers in 
the country, only one was an East Indian. 

3% “OL the’ 23"Sentor Ministers“or=-the*covernment, 
Ministers, Ministers of State, and Regional Ministers 
(excluding the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister) 
Gulbyerrve were or rast indran-or7o7 ne 

4. Of the approximately 20 members of the Guyanese 
Diplomatic Corps ranking from Ambassadors to Third 
Secretaries, only three were of East Indian origin. 

These examples appear to reinforce the views of 
Bacchus, Janet and Cheddie Jagan. While it should be noted 
that Guyana is by no means unique in respect of the use of 
both achievement and ascriptive criteria for distributing 


the society's 'scarce-goods, ' 


the argument here is that the 
resort to the use of ascriptive criteria serves some ethnic 
groups to monopolise these scarce rewards thereby lessening 
the impact of chronic unemployment on these groups; thus 
reinforcing therr loyalty to tie suing party and °uts 


policies whichshave served tosperpecuate and, perhaps, 


exacerbate, underdevelopment and its correlates. 
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Third Official Response: 
National Service 


National Service appears to be yet another strategy 
developed to deal with underdevelopment, chronic unemploy- 
ment and the disjunction between aspirations/expectations 
and the economy. The 'architects' of this new and contro- 
versial institution envisage that it would help solve the 
"problems bequeathed by colonialism's dual economy."/ Ve 
is argued that 

the dual economy has bequeathed an even more profound 
problem for national integration—that of the 
synchronous development of economic, social, political 
and moral elements in society. And to counter this 
fortunately there has been the innovation of the 
enstitution of National Service. 

Bacchus observes that while there has been opposi- 
tion to making National Service compulsory, its ‘'success' 
in securing 'volunteers' lies in the belief that sub- 
sequent educational opportunities and jobs in the public 
sector will be granted only to those who have completed 
their National Service.” Bacchus observes further that it 
is too early to gauge the impact of National Service on 
national development. However, as a strategy for dealing 
with the chronic unemployment problem, National Service is 
effective in taking a section of the young population out 
of the labour force for a period of around two years thus 


reducing the pressure on the job market and at the same 


time postponing the growing discontent among the educated 
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unemployed .+9 


bia Canebe Jar gueduthateine Giona WtService;mas presently 
conceived and operationalised, ‘far from helping to solve 
the chronic problems of the society, is serving to compound 
these ‘problems in “the following ways: 

Be beavingeinnindetthats al cast 192.0:tmi IWiivontare 
spent annually by this institution which is said to be an 
extension of the formal educational system and recognising 
the charge that teaching skills in National Service are 
generally of a lower quality as compared with those 
obtained in the formal educational system, it seems that 
National Service is unnecessarily duplicating the efforts 
of especially the technical institutes and the school of 
agriculture to some extent. Consecquently, the resources 
now spent in the National Service to train individuals in 
various skills, could very well be more productively 
utilised in the existing educational institutional complex. 

2. Some of the goals of National Service—teaching 
the skills and attitudes for nation building and develop- 
ment; helping to tap the unexploited resources*of the 
hinterland; teaching youths the dignity of labour and 
working with their hands—are goals worth achieving but 
the mere attempt to change attitudes and teach certain 
skills are grossly inadequate. Simultaneous changes have 
to be effected in the social structure before one can hope 


to bring about attitudinal changes in individuals. For 
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instance, teaching youths the dignity of labour and working 
with their hands is meaningless in a social structural 
context where the highest wages and salaries are earned by 
those who do not have to soil their hands and where such 
wage differentials are exceedingly high. 

3. National Service has had the latent effect of 
discriminating against certain groups and in furthering 
the fragmentation of the society. Since National Service 
has been 'thrust' on the society as a whole and has not 
been founded on the basis of national consensus, supporters 
of the present party in power tend to favour National 
Service more than non-party supporters. Following from 
Bits pe EOVelnstance; sa suthes trends of Hast Indians fearing 
and having serious reservations about the present opera- 
tions of the scheme. In addition, females as a group tend 
Gomberqiuiterreluctant to serve in the National Service. 
Thus, instead of eile a force for integrating the various 
ethnic and other groups, National Service seems to be 
serving as a screening device in protecting the monopolistic 
position of the ruling party and its supporters within the 
ruling elite. In other words, this scheme serves as a 
curious means of elite recruitment. 

Fourth Official Response: The ‘Cooling 
Out' Process in Secondary Education 
As already indicated in Chapter IV, there has been 


a rapid increase in -educational provisions, especially at 
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Ue tseconGgaryetevel:  Fortinstance, Table 455° shows ‘that 
secondary school enrolment increased from 11,484 students 
ie LIGORtO: SaRs6SestudentsrineLo74e" However) “the academic 
standards of the newer schools (e.g., Junior Government 
Secondary) have tended to be considerably lower than those 
of the older established elite schools (e.g., Senior 
Secondary and some Government Aided). One reason for this 
Situation is that the government per capita pupil expendi- 
ture has been greater in the elite schools (attended mainly 
by the higher social classes) than in the newer schools 
(attended mainly by the lower social classes). In 1971, 
for instance, the per capita pupil expenditure in the 
Senior Government Secondary Schools was $347.64. The 
comparative figures for Junior Government Secondary and 
Government Aided Secondary Schools were $125.79 and $79.21 
respectively. 
A result of the above situation is that a signifi- 
cant proportion of students going to "newer" schools fail 
to obtain the requisite number of G.C.E. 'O' Level passes, 
including English Language, in order to qualify for white 
Gol larehjobs. * Asvexpected;= the taviure *rateras consiceranly 
greater among the lower than among the higher social 
classes. Bacchus observes that efforts at securing a 
Mygodsma: Cube O. sevel™ certificate are: repeated two Or 
more times and still many candidates fail to obtain the 


level of pass that is normally required for the better type 
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white collar "(eee eae Bacchus argues that the latent func- 
tionsofethis experience,is.to,'cool off! .many, youngsters 
as it gets them to lower their jevel of occupational aspira- 
tions.1? Thus many youngsters end up blaming themselves 
PO@e ENC ReeatlNres..  Inathicegwayoathe prospect.of obtaining 
the lowest levels of jobs or even unemployment can be 
accommodated by youngsters since they would probably not 
believe that it is educational system and social structure 
that have to be largely blamed for their failures. 

First Individual Response: Increased 

PULSUItAOLeoducattonalOuelasications 

This study has demonstrated that Guyanese’ 
aspirations and expectations for primary, secondary, 
technical/vocational and higher education are extremely 
high. It has already been noted in Chapter IV that over 
90 per cent of the school age population are attending 
Drmaryeschoo us overs 60 Mer .cent dO,OnsaloO. Some Torm oF 
secondary education; enrolment at the University of Guyana 
Jumped fron 64astudentseim 1563-1904 e to. 1/5 2estudento. in 
1975-1976. The policies of the mass elected governments 
of. both the BP. PP. and thesP Ncw, it. hes’ been, noted, shave 
succeeded in achieving these high enrolments by not only 
heavily subsidising education but, since 1976, by making 
iti it col mata. | Leve Lec 
Given the Guyanese context of underdevelopment 


and chronic unemployment and the assumption that education 
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Vse thevmarmmeravenue’ for’ occupationalemobilitys (with) other 
alternatives extremely limited or non-existent) education 
has become a kind of 'lottery' where the more education one 
Nas theebettere one’s chancesMarer: imigetting= aviob inithe 
modern’ and service sectors:of the economy. Bhagwati 
BevVaveceoom Neparyunent thatein avisn tuatiLone ofaeducationak 
oversupply where qualifications for jobs are based mainly 
on academic credentials, education can be viewed as a 
process of acquiring the academic qualification with which 
one can outcompete someone who lacks it. Ideally, the 
different levels of jobs in the occupational structure 
would carry different rewards/price tags which would 
‘require’ different levels of education.** In a situation 
of an oversupply of educated individuals relative to the 
number of jobs available in the economy 

educated labour would outcompete uneducated labour; 

and the more the education, the greater the access 

to the higher paid jobs: this could be one of the 

principal rules of the game, defining the access 

of different groups to the different jobs.19 

In the multi ethnic nature of Guyanese society 

where it has already been argued that jobs might not 
necessarily be given only on the basis of who have the 
highest educational qualifications but also on the bases 
of ethnic/political criteria, Bhagwati's argument does 
not necessarily apply to the Guyanese situation. Be 


that as it may, one consequence of individuals pursuing 


ever higher and higher levels of education is educational 
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devaluation or-qualification “escalation, asituation where 
jobs that were once performed by individuals with lower 
level qualifications, are now being increasingly performed 
by individuals with higher level qualifications. In the 
teaching profession, for example, up until the early 1960's, 
a Trained Class One Teachers' Certificate was the highest 
academe wands professional qualification of a primary school 
teacher. The great majority of secondary school teachers 
MacgG Gena. O-tandMAy leve Wiqualyrications tonly;%there 


were very few degree level graduates arouna.?® 


In 1964/65 
there were only 12 degree level graduates teaching in 
primary schools. By 1973/74 this number had increased to 


SE forts] 5 "per cents! 


Similarly, the numbers of degree 
level graduates employed in government and government 
aided secondary schools in 1965 was 124. By 1974 this 
number had risen to 350, an increase of 182.3 per Seige 
While to some extent the increased numbers of graduates 
(especially at the secondary school level) may be justi- 
fied in terms of the need formore highly qualified staff, 
the dramatic increase in numbers of degree level graduates 
in the school system is directly related to the output of 
graduates from U.G. who cannot find employment in other 
occupational sectors (Table 4.9). The present position 
seems to be that the qoveuddiane is succeeding in finding 


employment for these graduates within the educational 


system and ®the’ Public "Serviceunethis: retdue*mainly fto the 
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government's need for teachers because of the educational 
exp losi Ors Lalirng place in tiessocrecy eesln fact, *thére is 
a teacher shortage necessitating the employment of 
expatriates as teachers, especially in the Secondary Multi- 
lateral schools. 
Second Individual Response: 
Emigration 
| In a context of underdevelopment and chronic 

unemployment where many individuals with various levels of 
education and skills have not succeeded in obtaining gain- 
ful or satisfying employment or where their occupational 
mobility is being restricted by various social structural 
barriers including political/ethnic ones, many of these 
individuals are emigrating, seeking their chances for 
occupational and social mobility abroad. That emigration 
represents another important strategy by individuals to 
deal with occupational mobility, as seen, for instance, 
from the Guyanese "departure index"?? which rose from 100 
Meo cows einato70. a 

The evidence tends to show that emigration is 
serving to export valuable skills that are probably needed 
for national development. Janet Jagan points out, for 
instance, that between ’ 1968 "and 1972 out of 1,147 nursing 
students ‘admitted “for “training, only °267 “graduated. Yet 
during the same period a total of 323 nurses emigrated from 


Geyand acy From these figures one can see the twin problems 
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of a high drop out/failure and emigration rate among nurses. 

Acmoalecady Indicabed gi neprevicus chapters, of 
recent years Canada and the United States have become the 
two industrialised countries to which the majority of 
Guyanese emigrate. As can be seen from Table 6.1 which 
indicates the pattern of immigration to these countries 
over a period, a’ total of 27,773 Guyanese were granted 
Landed Immigrant status to Canada between 1965 and 1976. 
Similarly, 17,560 Guyanese were issued with immigrant visas 
GOgchne U.S. for. the period #h965-1974. taAlso observable from 
the table is the significant rise in the numbers of 
immigrants to Canada and the U.S. over the period under 
Suurnny . In the case of Canada, for example, while only 609 
Guyanese emigrated as Landed Immigrants in 1965 (one year 
after the P.N.C. assumed office), in 1973 (the peak year) 
a total of 4,808 Guyanese (roughly eight times the number 
in 1965) were granted Landed Immigrant status. Similarly, 
while only 233 Guyanese obtained immigrant visas to the 
UsSS'5 in 1965 A4%m 1974, a total of43, 550 Guyanese were 
issued with such visas. The table of course does not take 
into account the significant numbers of Guyanese who enter 
Canada and the U.S. as visitors only to 'disappear' by 
going intoshading indefinitely; 

From Table 6.2 which summarises the intended 
occupations of Guyanese immigrants to Canada between 1965 


and 1975, one gets a clearer perspective of the kinds of 
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TABEE Ow 1 
GUYANESE GRANTED IMMIGRANT STATUS TO CANADA 


AND SLO UN iE D fe DATES, 94965—.S7 6 


6 INCREASE 
YEAR TO CANADA OF THE@ Uo 28 : TOTAL OR DECREASE 
BIOS 609 2a 842 Sos 
1966 628 34d B,0Gs 19.4 
1967 736 So / PDS 3ogD 
1968 823 1,148 oer 234 
159 6.9 ene Ly Opes 3,480 TOA 
E970 2,090 17850 3,940 ton2 
if. 2,384 2a. 4,521 14.7 
OT A Fo Le 2900 4,826 ses 1 
LESS: 4,808 PL eA 7,750 60.6 
1974 4,030 oy Finptagies mee ei 
IRS M ES 4,394 Tics 4,394 -— 
1976 3,430 n #a. 3,430 ae 
TOtaw 27,118 1 pD.60 457333 = = 


Sources: Canada, Department of Manpower and Immigration; 


1971 Annual Report Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U.S. Department of Justice (for 1965- 


1969 period); 
Report of) the; Visa Q@tfice, Bureau ,ot Security 
and ‘Constilar ‘Affairs (for 1970-1974 period). 
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skills that are exported from Guyanese society. The table 
shows thati only 1255 pers ceniwofithe totals number? of 
immigrants destined for the labour force can be classified 
dsebeing Wnsiiived= © Oni charothem hand, O20 8ipenicent can 
be classified as executive and professional workers, 46.8 
per cent. as “clenicalmand whiteicollariworkers) «and! Bley per 
cent as skilled and semi-skilled workers. It can therefore 
be argued that, as illustrated by the intended occupations 
of Guyanese Landed Immigrants to Canada between 1965 and 
1975, emigration of Guyanese to the industrialised countries 
seems definitely linked to the brain drain problem. 
POLuuLoale LiuDLECatlons Of Orlictel 
(Governmental) and Individual Responses 

The discussion has so far shown that because of 
the manifest failure of the present government in institu- 
ting effective measures to reduce the disjunction between 
aspirations/expectations and the occupational structure 
and to eradicate unemployment, certain official and 
individual responses have been developed to deal with the 
chronic problems of the society. It» can be argued that 
these responses have tended to serve at least four impor- 
tant’ political, purposes of ‘the: present) ruling <elite) in 
power, in the following ways: 

1. Certain responses are intended to lessen the 
impact of the chronic problems of the society especially 


on those who are supporters of the government. For 
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instance, it can be argued that the expansion of the service 
SECtou rane Cie use Of vascrimel ye criteria in the dis-— 
tribution of the scarce resources of the society are 
intended to benefit ethnic/political supporters of the 

party in -power™ primarily. 

ZameeIne= response "OG emigration can be considered 
mainly as one in which individuals and groups are very much 
frustrated and dissatisfied with conditions in the society 
and therefore are determined to seek mobility abroad. It 
is interesting to note that the findings in Chapter V with 
regard to the mediating effect of adolescents' commitment 
orientation, indicate that generally the alienative and 
calculative orientations have a more systematic mediating 
effect on the relationship between the independent and 
dependent variables. It will be recalled that the aliena- 
tive oriented are those who have a closed perception of 
fhe esocial=structure and@an “inclination to emigrate.) rhe 
calculative oriented are those who have an open perception 
Of the@social’ structure’ and anwinclination ta emigrate. 
From a political point of view, therefore, it can be argued 
thatlremigration serves’ tosrid the society ob non-government 
supporters thus easing the government of some of its social 
commitments. 

32 "Responses Like the "cooling out’ process in 
secondary education, and the increased pursuit of educa- 


froneal “quaiitications suggest the attempt by the government 
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er ler s-Ouleqit mise sindividtal Jiailure or to, encourage 
VoCalyiNeGGe Concest mobility. 

fee CSPONnSe sO. PNaetOua | yServyice suggests 
that the government is using education as a social control 
and screening device for elite recruitment into its ranks. 
This point is developed in more detail in the discussion 
which follows. 
The Role of Education in Class 
Formation and the Emergence of 
Piece burcaucraci CACM nistrative 
Elite 

Paev analysis, .atethis porn. ,~ysuacgests sthe crucial 
question of whether educational expansion coupled with the 
expansion of the service sector have implications other 
than those that have been identified so far, such as make- 
shift attempts to deal with both popular demand for educa- 
tion on the one hand and the unemployment crisis on the 
other. The answer to the above question is apparently 
'yes.' Educational expansion seems related to the process 
of class formation in post-independent Guyana. Class 
formation in Guyana in recent years has been influenced by 
a large number, of official and unofficial processes, the 
economic development policies with special reliance on 
nationalization, infrastructural development, educational 
policies and political changes. 

The present party in power (P.N.C.) is apparently 
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unprecedented rate of educational expansion in the society. 
In July 1977 it was reported that government spending on 
Siticat. OMmebaami 1Creased LOrm es) ami li2on in. 1976 to $80 
Melon inglo7/,, a sum which reoresents 14.6 per cent of 
the national eae Yet this study has shown that a 
rapid expansion has not helped to solve the problems of 
underdevelopment and chronic unemployment facing the 
society. In fact, rapid educational expansion has com- 
pounded the chronic problems of the society. 

Why then has the present ruling party persisted in 
a policy of rapid educational expansion? While more 
detailed research is needed, the hypothesis advanced here 
is that in the absence of a national bourgeoisie in Guyanese 
society, education has served to create a new bureaucratic-— 
administrative elite, generally loyal to the present party in 
power. In coalition with the ruling party, it has success- 
fully entrenched itself in the society, has secured a near 
monopoly control over the state, and has been appropriating 
to itself all the privileges of a®ruling elite.~ Education 
is serving to constantly expand the size of this elite as 
well as recruiting new members into its ranks. 

The bureaucratic-administrative elite is employed 
Mainly in the Public Servicésand other sgovernment related 
fields such as the public corporations, educational system, 
army, police force, university, banks and the foreign 


service. In fact, successive mass elected governments 
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VeepeCiall yaceies..N.C.) in theiapatcempt: to tind jobs for 
PhewtnGreacinGeOuLtpDUtL Fromatovesschool system, have (as 
already indicated) rapidly expanded the service sector 
which includes the Public Service and other government 
Belarc CdneiorOymMent tmereby COnstancly increasing the size 
Of ec Seek Le. 

The physical size and power and authority structure 
of the bureaucratic-—administrative elite have been further 
strengthened both as a consequence of the nationalisation 
policies pursued by the present ruling party as well as by 
7ts political strategy in relation to the army and police 
force. Nationalisation has served to swell the ranks of this 
elite, at the same time extending its direct control over 
amoportant proaquctive arid) distributive functions: of the 
economy. The ruling party's political strategy towards the 
army and police has apprently been to ensure that the key 


positions are filled by those who are loyal to the party. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn of the recent 
pledge oresupport ito the (P2N2C wiby. Uhesarmyoandecnem pO ice. 
The CANA news report of August 20, 1977 states that at the 
Second Biennial Congress of the P.N.C., the pledge of support 
was read by Brigadier Clarence Price of the Guyana Defence 
Force. The report states further: "The Guyana army, police 
and other disciplined services have given an open pledge of 
support to the ruling People’s National Congress here."7> 
Through these measures, therefore, the ruling party and the 


bureaucratic-administrative elite appear to have further 


strengthened their control over both the society in general 
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acawellwasstnewstate apparatus any particular. 
Pimuomrewoolite, haying ves or1cins in the creole 
aggregate already mentioned 3n Chapters III and IV, is 
comprised mainly of Africans and Coloureds who hold the 
most important decision-making positions in almost every 
Poe Ure OleO mC sPuvlIC eoeerorss m=tnie society. AS 
previously mentioned, Africans and Coloureds were the 
first groups to benefit from mass educational provisions 
and to qualify for the available white collar jobs granted 
toethemiby /the British» colonialists:«iIn ‘time; sespecially 
after the 1940's, as the ruling Whites receded into the 
background or left the country, the creole aggregate 
gradually moved into the positions formerly held by the 
dominant White ruling elite. .East Indians, though 
comprising a significant prOpore ion. Of this sbureaucratic- 
administrative elite (by virtue mainly of their educational 
qualifications) have generally not held the most important 
decision-making or power-wielding positions in the society. 
The exceptions seem to have been those East Indians 
regarded, as professional crwtechn  calmexperte ee .ce, 
doctors, engineers, managers, or supporters of the ruling 
party in power... Past hescoricas aut Nee shows that 
during the era of the PPP soovermment an sthesl36O%s,) this 
bureaucratic-~administrative elite worked '‘hand-in-glove' 
with the 4thenaOpposition, paxticse( PN .C. and UE.) to 
oppose, expose, and depose the legally elected government 
through non-cooperation, strikes, etc. Apparently, some 


of the radical policies of the P.P.P. were seen as 
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Eheeateninge@the privileged position of this elite. 

the bureaucratic=admimpistrativeselitetand the 
Prescnterulinugmparty-(PUNeCe yr appear row betworkingy in 
ClO SSVCOOperdeionasSineettheruulangepartyois! 1tsél apart’ of 
tiecebubealcvatic=daministratives eli tem srorainstancesy the 
overwhelming majority of government ministers and parlia- 
mentary secretaries can be said to have originated from 


the executive and professional occupational category of 


the society which is part of the bureaucratic-administrative 


elite. Thus while it has to be conceded that the present 
government has succeeded in nationalising 'the commanding 
heights of the economy’ and in bringing about certain 
other structural changes in the society, these measures 
are mnotSeresulting®in atsocialist transtormation of 

the society. Instead, the government appears to have 
assumed the role of a state capitalist while the 
bureaucratic-administrative elite continues to demonstrate 
HES LSUpportsande loyalty *ineveriousvwayse tomthelruting 
party which in turn is rewarding this elite in suitable 
ways. As Cheddi Jagan points out in relation to the 
government's nationalisation of the Canadian owned 
Demerara Bauxite Company in 1971: "The government only 
replaced the Canadian-American managerial elite at the 
nationalized Guyana Bauxite Company with a P.N.C. elite 
with the same salaries, allowances and perquisites."“° 


This pattern seems to be typical for other institutions 
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and organisations as well. 

Onelot the most» recent» doctrines :tonbelpublicised 
by the ruling party is the paramountcy of the party over 
theigovernments »inifact; sthes local PolicesFordce *hassacknow- 
ledged this principle, as seen from a publication of the 
Force to its members. This means that there has been a 
gradual integration of the state and ruling party 
apparatuses of which the bureaucratic-administrative elite 
is an integral, and needless to say, important part. Given 
tie menopolms tick posi bion@otrtheascoalitironsof-theeruling 
party and the bureaucratic-administrative elite over 
certain 'scarce goods' of the society, and given the self- 
LecrULeImomoature, of thissaelate .it. can: be argued that in 
such a situation education itself has tended to become a 
Yecaree, Good, (thatvis, this eliteas adopting a kind of 
"sponsored eee! pattern to recruit suitable poten- 
tial members into its ranks. Among other measures, 
National Service appears to be serving as an effective 
screening device for recruiting the kinds of potential 
elites desired by the ruling party and the bureaucratic-— 


administrative, ebrte 1ntOmenetaecatcc. 


Concluding Remarks 


A view that is guite popular among many Third 
World leaders (including Guyana's) is the importance 
attached to the 'human resources' or ‘human capital’ 


approach to modernization and economic development. The 
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formal educational system is regarded as the main institu- 
tional mechanism for developing these human skills and 
knowledge. Many Third World leaders have been led to 
believe that a rapid quantitative expansion of formal 
education holds the basic key to national develppmenulce 
Todaromspoints oute that. 
many of the early claims made on behalf of the 
unfettered quantitative expansion of educational 
opportunities—that it would accelerate economic 
growth; that it would raise levels of living 
especially for the poor; that it would generate 
widespread and equal employment opportunities for 
all ae Rata te wouldaacecul turateidiverserethnicyor 
tribal groups; and that it would encourage 'modern' 
attitudes—have been shown to be Beatty exaggerated 
and, in many instances, simply false. 9 
This study of Guyana further reinforces most of 
Todaro's arguments. A rapid quantitative expansion of 
education in Guyana has taken place in the context of 
underdevelopment and chronic unemoloyment. Hardly any 
attempt has been made to transform the dependent 
Canltalisu nature Of the economy mat nese asses uriceine 
attendant upon it or the wage ditferentials which existe 
in the society. As a result, education is serving to 
compound the existing chronic problems of the society and 
to play a key role, as discussed above, in the dynamic 


process of class formation. 


While education is related to modernization and 


development, education per se (especially beyond the primary 


school level) does not cause these processes. Historical 


evidence has shown that modernization and development have 
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occurred in certain societies whose peoples did not have 
high levels of education. ?° Bieoucly Nyestorical evidence 
may be of limited help in answering the question of the 
role of education in the process of development in the 
COUNCIVeESs#oOr ele Contemporary Enira World’ * [Tt*is¥so 
DeCaUSemtUnewanower COs oe questroiels COntingent upon 
the” CONererernasctorical condutions of today under which 
this development is being attempted. Not the least 
important of these conditions is the international system 
of advanced monopoly capitalism and the structures of 
dependency and underdevelopment which characterise the 
CGUMuEIeSHOLmthne Third World as#an integral pabteo methis 
SYVSeeMm. 

Conventional modernization theory is premised on 
the historical experience of capitalist development in 
countries like Britain and others in Western Europe. The 
historical conditions under which this development took 
place were fundamentally different. For one thing no 
international economic system of monopoly capitalism 
dominated the world order at the time. Hence educational 
strategies premised on modernization theory of capitalist 
development are bound to fail in today's Third World 
COuUntELeS: 

One important insight that the present study pro- 
vides is that the expansion of educational provisions in 


the context of well-entrenched class structure in an 
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underdeveloped society like Guyana must lead to a reinforce- 
ment, Ora thiesexi1Sting Class fLermations in the society. It 
must produce a class society and a social structure which 
serve to impede, not facilitate, economic development. 
Mobility through orn can only lead to the formation 
of elites which preserve not fundamentally transform 


existindmsoctadi@relations and istructurest 
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CHAPTERS Vii 


CONCLUSION: AN ASSESSMENT OF THE THEORETICAL 


FRAMEWORK OF DYNAMIC STRUCTURALISM 


The primary concern in this chapter is to examine 
the extent to which the theoretical framework used in this 
study—referred to as Dynamic Structuralism—has been use- 
ful for analysing the Guyanese problem studied—the per- 
Sistence of high educational and occupational aspirations 
and expectations in the face of underdevelopment and 


chronic unemployment. 


Dynamic Structuralism 

As already argued in Chapter II, the overall 
theoretical framework of Dynamic Structuralism encompasses 
three integrated and complementary frameworks, each 
focussing on a different level of analysis of the problem 
being studied. These three levels are as follows: 

1. Macro-Structural-Economic Exolanation—the 
ideas drawn from underdevelopment theory (especially those 
of Frank and Carnoy) as they relate to dependent capitalism 
and the Centre-Periphery framework. By focussing both at 
the international as well as the national levels, this 
explanation is expected to show the underlying reasons for 
underdevelopment and chronic unemployment in Guyanese 


society. 
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2. Micro-Structural-Economic Explanation—the ideas 


drawn from theorists such as Edwards, Todaro, and Bhagwati 
in attempting to give reasons for the rapid educational 
expansion or educational explosion that has occurred in 
the society. 


3. The plural society explanation—the ideas of 


M. G. Smith, R. T. Smith and Leo Despres which focus on the 


dynamics of inter-group relations in the society in terms 
of power relations between groups and the aspirations and 
attitudes of groups towards social mobility and success. 
At least three features of these frameworks as 
outlined below, indicate a measure of theoretical comple- 
mentarity between them. First, each represents a conflict 
approach EO the study of "social “relations and *orfers “a 
societal conflict oriented explanation. Second, the basis 
of the explanation by each of these frameworks is grounded 
Tr cire “Ssccuctiural Lreatures *Orm@theescctety. *tihiray the 
three frameworks appear to be interdependent and inter- 
related. The macro-structural-economic explanation by 
focussing at a general level, shows how underdevelopment 
and chronic unemployment are perpetuated as a consequence 
of Guyana's dependent capitalist status both at the inter- 
national and national levels. The micro-structural- 
economic explanation shows how the nature of Guyanese' 
aspirations and expectations are jinked to the dependent 


Capi talisc economic and (social structure characteristic of 
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the society. The plural society explanation focusses on 
Pnefpeculs aywesocio-cultunale@matunesofivithe societys and 
accounts for inter-group differences in mobility aspira- 
tions and attitudes in a context of underdevelopment and 
chronic unemployment. 

Having outlined the characteristic features of the 
Dynamic Structuralist framework, the analysis proceeds to 
make an evaluation of each component vart of this general 
framework in relation to the explanation of a particular 
aspect of the Guyanese problem under review. 
Macro-structural -neonomic, Explanation of 
Underdevelopment and Chronic Unemployment 

To a large extent, this explanation conceptualises 
societal processes and structure within the framework of 
intersocietal structures such as the imperialist and 
colonial structure of relations or the world capitalist 
ordermeand 12ts structure. This, explanation has) thererore 
served to give the reasons for the continuing problems of 
underdevelopment and chronic unemployment in Guyana by 


pointing to the following: 


Dependency in the Economic Sphere 
The macro-structural-economic explanation points 
to the operation of the Centre-Periphery arrangement at 
both the international as well as the national levels. At 
the international level, this arrangement worked to the 


disadvantage of Guyana in several ways. First, the natural 
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and human resources of Guyana were exploited for the benefit 
of various Metropoles. Second, even when local political 
leaders increasingly began to exercise some control over 
Tiesse Wiking, Gfatheecountry Us tproductsitithe terns\,ofetrade 
Pendedsrlotoperarccmin Lavoumrolisthne Metropoles land etheir 
manufactured goods. Third, the fate of the Guyanese economy 
was bound up with that of the Metropoles so that when a 
slump occurred in a particular Metropole, the ar 
was felt in Guyana. Fourth, local industrial effort was 
discouraged so as to prevent any competition to the manu- 
factured goods imported from various Metropoles. 

The Centre-Periphery arrangement helps to show how 
political independence (1966) has made very little differ- 
ence to an economic and social structure inherited from 
colonialism—Guyana seemed to have entered a neo-colonial 
stage. The reason for this as Cheddie Jagan points out 
ais) qelgihst 

Guyana is still largely tied to the crisis-ridden 

capitalistoworld jprtfrem which*over 190 perrcent offour 

imports originate, and to which our exports go. 
Similarly, Clive Thomas observes that: 

In Guyana the harsh fact is that despite the 

nationalizations, etc., the overwhelming bulk of 

our trade, investment, foreign debt, training 

andwcul tural yties tiststpebh with, thet capitalistetand 

imperialist countries: 

A plausible reason for the above is that there is 


a complementarity Of interests between the Guyanese elite 


and the foreign ruling class. Furthermore, there is an 
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apparent conflict of interest between the Guyanese ruling 
elite and the masses. 

Dipcatealsowbe anquedathal tie .Centre—-Periphery 
arrangement operates within the society to partly perpetuate 
economic dependency. It has been argued in Chapter VI 
that the nationalisation by the government of various 
expatriates' concerns has served to strengthen the monopoly 
of the ruling party and the bureaucratic-administrative 
elite of the major industries in the society. Thus the 
government by not giving too much encouragement to peasant 
farming, .local industry, .etc., is in»,effect weakening the 
economic position of the periphery within the Guyanese 
Periphery getting the Guyanese masses to continue to depend 


E@Gw@rthel be sustenance on the now state-owned industries. 


hackeOm DIVersilicatLion, .o© the sconomy 

The framework of underdevelopment theory helps one 
to understand the nature of the link between continuing 
economic dependency and an undiversified economy. In the 
case of Guyana, the foreign capitalists had a vested 
interest in the modern sector of the economy; the diversi- 
fication of the economy would have meant a wooing away of 
the labour oily particularly the ‘industrial reserve 
army. wsintosother producklvel enterprises, sthus creating a4 
WahbouLceasnortages.in the sugaueandeeausire industries, eta., 
and possibly a situation where workers could have demanded 


higher wages. 
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The’ Tack* ofthe" diversi£ication of the economy has 
aloO=mediliustieat Guyana Continues to play the Trole”of-a 
peimMeby = Pprocucer=sinee Tt 1seknown, that’ three main 
products—sugar, bauxite and rice—still Seton fOr, CHE 
DuLKe Ope OuM~eexDOrt Carninos peas in COLonial times.? Among 
other things, the result’ is continued dependence on the 
whims and fancies of the Metropoles, especially where 
Guyana"s primary products are not of strategic value in 
comparison, say, with those of the oil producing countries. 

Through the Centre-Periphery arrangement operating 
within the society one is able to understand how a lack of 
the diversification of the economy benefits the ruling 
elite to the disadvantage of the workers. The recent 
strikes in the bauxite and sugar industries suggest that 
the government which has become a state capitalist, is 
exploiting the workers by not paying them fair wages. 
Furthermore, the substantial wage differentials existing 
in the various industries benefit mainly the bureaucratic- 
administrative elite to the disadvantage of the workers 


who are the real producers. 


Foreign Ownership and Control 


The framework of underdevelopment theory contributes 
to one's understanding of how foreign or Metropolitan 
dominance has had a depressing effect on the economy and 
society. First, as Cheddie Jagan points out, foreign 


investors have had a tendency of dominating the profitable 
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frelds!0?t ppreducerony and" leaving =the unprofitable ones’ to 
the local population.” One result has been "exploitation 
of the working people, farmers and consumers and the reaping 
OL Veryeantoh profits."> 

Second, in the expatriates' desire to maximise 
profits, the broader 'needs' of the society were ignored. 
For instance, the capitalists were not too concerned with 
whether or not their industries should be more labour 
intensive rather than capital intensive. 

Third, the most important occupational positions, 
especially those involving the making of significant 
Management and policy decisions, have always been the 
monopoly of foreigners. For instance, a 1966 U.N. manpower 
survey in Guyana indicated that there were over 500 
expatriates employed as managers and professionals in the 
private sector. 

The framework of underdevelopment theory therefore 
serves to indicate not only the exploitation of the economy 
and society by foreigners but also the manner in which the 
dependent capitalist nature of the economy and society has 
been perpetuated. 

The Centre-Periphery Arrangement 
im thee Political Spnere 

This section of the framework Of underdevelopment 

theory draws attention to how the Centre in the Periphery 


(eevensieis coopted by the Centre in the Centre (Metropole) 


thereby beingwable ito’ continvelto: dominate the Peripheral 
NaGwoneindmoectiy,) \politicaliim, economically ands socially. 

In the case of Guyana, the Centre-Periphery frame- 
work’ helps one to understand why the P.P.P., the first mass 
based political party, which won the general elections in 
1953, was dismissed from office by the British colonialists 
after only 133 days in the government. A possible explana- 
LION PLseathiact Mine? «PMP was Whoo’ radiicalwiaNparty ttoirthe 
Britirchecotoniaivsts. he Rvp. PS could not thelmelied upon 
to become a faithful ally and so help to continue the 
economic exploitation of the society by foreigners. The 
Pap. UV aecOimamegivemno Guarantee to the Colonial Office that 
British and other foreign interests would be protected 
indefinitely in Guyana. 

Similarly, it has been pointed out in the previous 
chapter that the P.P.P. continued to experience severe 
limitations on its power to govern the country between 
1957 and 1964. Again, the Centre-Periphery framework con- 
tributes to one's understanding of why this was the case. 
In a Sim_Llaramanner 20. 195s etphes Pe Dry between! oy fmand 
1964 appeared determined to institute radical changes 
aimed at changing the dependent capitalist nature of the 
economy and society. This radicalism was not favoured by 
Britain and the U.S.’ Thus asvuis already known, the P.P.P. 
was defeated at the polls through a change of the electoral 


system. 
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It was Arthur Schlesinger, advisor to the late 
President Kennedy, who made the suggestion of how to 
CeCpeetstoce ee aot thegvOrlsoew eer resident Kennedy in 
turn no doubt must have passed on the suggestion to the 
British government. Schlesinger's advice to President 
Kennedy was that: 

an independent British Guiana under Burnham 
(PeeeuGinamweawit! COnMM.cepance:: tO a multi-racial 
policy) would cause us many fewer problems than 
an independent British Guiana under Jagan. 
Moreover, the way was open to bring this about, 
because Jagan's parliamentary strength was 
larger than his popular strength; he had over 
57 per cent of the seats on the basis of 42.7 
per cent of the votes. An obvious solution 
would be to establish a system of proportional 
representation. 
At the national elections in December 1964, the P.P.P. 
Witch sCoOLleCag45. per Cent of the total votes, Tost.to.a 
Coal ti Gomme rweens tne PN. Cc. vand U.P. which polled 52 
Ber ocentactathe total voltec se rhe PN Cl owith 40 per cent 


of the votes became the senior coalition partner of the 


new government. 


The Centre-Periphery arrangement helps one to 
understand why the P.N.C. has been preferred by the 
Metropolitan Centres.to theseae Poet seems ethatawien 
the P.N.C. in power, there is a greater chance of per- 
petuating neo-colonialism in the society. One indication 
of this is the 1966 military treaty, signed. on the very 
day of independence, between the U.S. and the Guyana 
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Inherent Weakness of Capitalism 
The framework of underdevelopment theory appears 

to be useful tor explaining why unemployment is structurally 
TelatedycOncapitalism. Carney, £00 instance, argues that: 
BiNeGebasts rOrrCapitalist.economic growth . . =. is “to 
maximise the return to capital rather than to Pa nouee © 

so that under capitalism unemployment would be a significant 
problem since "capitalists prefer capital-intensive tech- 
nology, and such technology tends to reduce the growth of 
demand for labour and put downward pressure on wages") 
In the case of Guyana, Carnoy's ideas help to explain why 
the modern sector has tended to be highly capital intensive 
rather than labour intensive and why the foreign capitalists 
have used the most up to date technology in the various 
Gees cress 2 The evidence shows that in the sugar industry 
while production has fEluctuated from 365,000 tons in 1969 

to 369,000 in 1971 to 341,000 tons in 1974,/% there has 


been a steady decline in the total labour force employed 


during the "in-crop' season. In 1968 the total numbers 
employed were 22,175; by 1975 this figure had decreased 
EC Palen In short, while production levels have been 
Maintained or increased, labour inputs have decreased. 
Another relevant observation of Carnoy is that 
while capitalist development is characterised by an 
increase in per capita income, it is also characterised 
by an "unchanged or increasingly unequal income distribu- 
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hon. This explains why a dualistic economic and wage 
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structure has developed in the society and why Guyanese’ 

educational and occupational aspirations and expectations 
are focussed mainly on the capitalist modern and service 

sectors of the economy. 

Dani catonesOreMacro-Structural— 

Economic Explanation 

There is no doubt that through the above explana- 
tion one is able to discern the possible reasons for under- 
development and chronic unemployment in Guyanese society. 
However, this macro-structural-economic framework does 
not appear to have enough 'flexibility' in order to 
account for continued underdevelooment and chronic unemploy- 
ment under different sets of circumstances—the framework 
does not seem to focus enough attention on the operation 
of the capitalist system within the society. The following 
example serves to illustrate the point being made: 

THis study has shown that the present government 
has nationalised all cee expatriates’ concerns and in 
turn has.simply instituted state capitalism. The ruling 
party appears to be governing the country in a de facto 
coalition with the bureaucratic-administrative elite, 
already described in the previous chapter. While the 
government has embarked on a wide range of infrastructural 
developmental works, underdevelopment and chronic unemploy- 
ment continue to characterise the society. The main 
limitation of the macro-structural-economic framework, 


therefore, appears to be that enough attention is not 
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focussed on the processes of ‘internal capitalism' which 
tend to perpetuate underdevelopment and chronic unemploy- 
Went. Assadtreadysindscated peene rudting=party has 
nationalised all major expatriates' concerns. Aided by 
state capitalism and the bureaucratic-administrative 
elite, the new ruling elite seems to assume the role of 
Centre within the Periphery. Thus nationalisation has 
not resulted in a redistribution of the wealth in the 
entire society. Instead, the colonial style economic 
structure persists to a large extent since this Reaction 
appears to benefit both the Guyanese ruling elite as well 
as the various Metropoles that have traditionally exploited 
the economy and society. 

Micro-Structural-Economic Explanation of 

Bnew edtcartonall Explosion' 


Edwards, Todaro and Bhagwati are the main proponents 


of this explanation. As previously mentioned, these 
ENeOrists= try to account for educational instation within 
the dependent capitalist framework. é 
The first idea that is relevant to the explanation 
of the educational explosion in Guyana is Edwards' and 
Todaro's observation that educational demand is positively 
related to the urban-rural or modern-traditional wage 
differential, that is, the greater the differential, the 


higher will be the demand for education. This helps 


explain why Guyanese have been making excessive demands 
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fOr sali typessOL ediication. [iultinas been argued that 
educational credentials have traditionally equipped the 
individual for a job in the modern and service sectors 
which pay the highest wages and salaries. This was the 
baALterneinecne colonial Grays thre) continues to be the 
pattern to the present. 

Edwards' and Todaro's observation is also probably 
relevant for explaining the urban-rural differences in 
adolescents' aspirations/expectations as seen from the 
findings of Chapter V where it is argued that urban 
dwellers have traditionally enjoyed more advantages than 
rural dwellers in terms of the 'scarce goods' of the 


society. 


The second idea that is relevant to the explanation 


of the educational explosion in the society is Edwards' 


and Todaro's argument that educational demand is inversely 


related to the direct costs of education, that is, the 
bighersthe direct) costs, —-tnee over evouldubes rel pimivate 
demand for education. This is another reason which helps 
to explain the excessive social demand for education in 
the society ..1t has beensarquede tna ethe direct costsTor 
education have tended to be low since education has always 
been heavily subsidised by various mass elected govern- 


ments so much so that as from September 1976, education 


from the kindergarten to the university, level became "free" 


Or ‘charge. 
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tt should be moted that inherent in Edwards" and 
TOdavO—S MC Canam d1reCiN COS te aers athe, notion, that it 
these are raised then educational demand will be lowered. 
Heycan, bewatoueds that. psuchea, policy rwill! iserve, to <cdiiscrim-— 
inate especially against the poor. The consistent position 
taken sin fehusestudy by -this wesearcher :s: thatean order 
to help solve, the chronic, problems of «the society, 
including educational inflation, basic structural ee 
have to be effected simultaneously both within the educa- 
tional system and the economic and social structure. 

Edwards' and Todaro's observation concerning the 
yOUDOBLUNItyecoOSsts: Of, education isi-also: helpftud fon 
explaining the educational explosion that has occurred in 
Guyanese society. The concept of ‘opportunity costs' 
concerns the idea of an individual, for instance, who 


decides to proceed on to a university education instead 


of terminating his schooling at the secondary level, thereby 
foregoing the income he would have earned as a secondary 
school graduate. Edwards and: Todaro argue that the greater 
the Opportunity costs,eithe slower: wisieiberthe, demandmtor 
education. This study has shown that the opportunity costs 
of schooling are low, given the context of underdevelopment 
and chronic unemployment. On the other hand, in the light 
of education being heavily subsidised by the government or 
even. 'free"’ of charge, there has been the tendency for 


Guyanese to aim for the highest levels of education possible, 
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hence the educational explosion. 

The notion of educational devaluation or qualifica- 
tion escalation is implicitly recognised by Edwards and 
Todaro. They argue that the more unprofitable a given 
level of education becomes as a terminal point, the 
greater is the increase in the demand for it as a necessary 
first step towards the next level of education. This 
study has shown that the above tendency is particularly 
noticeable at the primary school and secondary school 
levels of the educational system. For instance, the 
tremendous increase in numbers of pupils who usually write 
qualifying examinations for entry into secondary schools, 
Horrowea Wine chapter IVs Edwards wand, Todaro s point 
therefore provides a further explanation of why the social 
demand for education in Guyana is so high. 

A final relevant argument of Edwards and Todaro 
is that as the unemployment situation worsens, educational 
demand as well as supply tend to increase at all levels. 
While initially it is the uneducated who swell the ranks 
of the unemployed, over time the tendency is for the 
average educational level of the unemployed to rise. 
Governments and private employers strengthen this trend 
by constantly upgrading qualifications. Edwards and Todaro 
as well as Bhagwati argue that the educational system acts 
as a screening device in that when jobs are given on the 


Wasrs or who nave sthethiqhest qualifications, it is the 
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less fortunate educationally who are relegated to the 
ranks of the unemployed and these comprise mainly the 
lower social classes. To some extent the argument of 
Edwards, Todaro and Bhagwati helps explain why educational 
demands of Guyanese in the face of underdevelopment and 
chronic unemployment continue to rise and why the higher 
social classes have tended to benefit disproportionately 
from educational provisions. 
Pet LatNOtss OCLs MLCCO-SULuctical — 
Economic Explanation 

It has) to be admitted that the theoretical ideas 
of Edwards, Todaro and Bhagwati comprising the micro- 
structural-economic framework are intended to apply to 
dependent capitalist economies and societies generally. 
Thus the framework as specifically applied to Guyanese 


society appears to have at least one serious limitation: 


In addition to the demand for education being examined from 
the basis of social class, this study has shown the 

important linkage between educational demand and ethnicity. 
Phe limitation of the micro-Sstiictunal—economic explakgat ton 
is offset, however, by the third complementary explanation 


which is the plural explanation. 


The 'Plural’y Explanation of Intex—Group 
Mobility Aspirational/Expectational Attitudes 


This explanation focusses more or less on the 


dymamiecs afvintergroup relations in ithe society. For 
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mstaence, \ehemsocial=psychological™ analysis"of Chapter Vv 
us? concerned with ‘different’ groups perception of- their 
chances* Lor ecducational@and* occupational’ mobility, given 
the underdeveloped nature and chronic state of unemployment 
in the society. 

Through the plural framework (embodying the ideas 
OCLUMs Gow smithy Rvet.=Smith? and Leo Despres)"one is able 
tomgqainrethes following ansights: 

1. One is able to recognise the formative influ- 
ences on early Guyanese society in a context where differ- 
ent ethnic and cultural groups were brought together by 
the dominant colonial power. One notices the colonial 
government's policy which resulted in the separating of 
some of these groups in terms of residence, occupations 
and. SOGla = ineeractiony= 1! OP s2nstance, in’Chapters 1ilL and 


IV a detailed description is given of the manner in which 


East Indians were separated from the rest of the 'creole' 
society. Plural otheoryctherefore ‘helps’ to explain how the 
plural and segmented nature of the society was formed and 
perpetuated. 

2. The plural framework draws attention to the 
dominant-subordinate nature of intergroup relationships in 
colonial society. It was seen that the colonial ruling 
group of Whites, although small in proportion to the rest 
of the society, were able to exercise direct control over 


the subordinate groups of non-whites through the state 
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apparatus which included the police force and the law 
courts which they effectively domimated. ‘Conflict between 
the subordinate groups ‘was "minimised ‘because ofthe 
dominant @posittion of the colonial ruling group! 

as *Whilewunder tcolonial rule tthe White®ruling 
group was interested in maintaining the segmented and 
pLULrar nature OF =the Socvety for -as "long as Spossiblep it 
Simultaneously encouraged the creolization of the other 
subcultural sections by getting them to emulate the values, 
beliefs, attitudes and life styles of the colonialists. 
Plural theory helps one to understand how a 'dependence 
psychology' was maintained over the locals and how the 
colonialists were able to rule effectively through a 
‘divide and rule**poliey: 

4. Plural theory helps to explain the inter- 


Gthnic@ rivalries wand Hosttlities 4that thavestcharacterised 


tne society over thevyears. PASEM. -Gr'Smith*pointesouc: 
Since the plural society depends for its structural 
form and continuity on the requlation Jor anter— 
sectional relations by government, changes in the 
social structure presuppose political changes, and 
these usually have a violent form.1° 

From the above one can understand why national elections 

since 1957 have been keenly fought contests, why there 

is a close interrelationship between 'race' and voting 

preferences and why national elections since 1964 are 


alleged’ to have been rigged in favour of the present 


political party in power (P.N.C.). Since East Indians 
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traditionally support the P.P.P. and Africans and Coloureds, 
the P-N-C., uplural theory helps explain how and why there 
has always been conflict and competition between East 
Indians and Africans and Coloureds (through national 
elections EO gain poletical@dominance in the™scciéty? 
Sv The tplural framework hnelps*explain® some“of 

the findings in Chapter V with regard to East Indians and 
Africans and Coloureds. Among these findings are: 

deuneliatwrasternadransmhaveesi Tgqheryehvghner 
educational and occupational aspirations than Africans and 
Coloureds. Africans and Coloureds definitely have higher 
educational and occupational expectations than East 
Indians. 

b. That East Indians seem to be more aware 
than Africans and "Goloureds ofthe structural barriers 


and pressures operating against individuals in the society. 


This is seen from a greater proportion of East Indians who 
expect to end up in the lower occupational levels or even 
among the unemployed category. 

Plural theory helps one to understand the possible 
reasons for these findings. As already argued, Africans 
and Coloureds probably believe that they are more privileged 
than other groups, that the present ruling party exists to 
serve the needs of Africans and Coloureds before other 
Grouve = wence "tie peltlern Om Atricans “and Cokoureds™ 


expectations. Conversely, East Indians probably see 
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themselves as a disadvantaged group since 'their party' is 


not in power. 


ian batLons, GOLF re Lita | Theory, 


There is no doubt that the plural framework has 
contributed significantly to an understanding of the 
dynamics of intergroup relations, inthe society _in terms 
of intergroup mobility aspirational/expectational atti- 
tudes. Plural theory, has.also assisted in. explaining el 
formation and maintenance of a segmented plural society 
structure.) An apparent serious .limitation,of plural theory, 
however, is that conflict is seen only in terms of 
‘cultural sections' rather than on a broader basis such as 
Sceie Wc lacs ue Net indings sot athus, study appean,to demon—. 
Simale thew hamitations of plural .theory insthe following 
ways: 

1. It has been.argued that the present. ruling 
party has seized political power and together with its 
de facto coalition partner—the bureaucratic-administrative 
elite—are ruling the country mainly in their own self- 
interest. Plural society theory seems to offer an 
abternativestosthe Marxist model of class society for 
explaining socidlacleavyagesmingascooicty.. sbutethe emerging 
class structure of the Guyanese society and its expression 
in terms of political development cannot be explained in 


the context of the plural framework. While it is important 
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to recognise that ethnic cleavages may set the conditions 
Sideliie isp melee Oper Att Onworeclaecurelations and contlict 
as ongoing processes, the use of ethnicity as a theoretical 
alternative to conceptualise social structure and its 
dynamics, is clearly inadequate. 

Pecos Urtnerellustuart on OF the above, 2t has 
been found, for instance, that the present ruling party 
and the bureaucratic-administrative elite have been dealing 
firmly with any individuals or groups which appear to 
threaten the security and status quo of the ruling elite. 
Thus thesrlocuscduad, police is iteargassing of traditional 
P.N.C. supporters (who are Africans) at GUYBAU, the 
harassing of the Working Peoples Alliance (a political 
and ideological group comprised of African and East 
Indian intellectuals and workers) and the denial of well 
known Marxist, Walter Rodney (an African), a job as 
lecturer at the University of Guyana, demonstrate that the 
emerging conflicts observed in the society cannot be 
analysed from the perspective of ethnicity alone but nonen 
fundamentally from the perspective of the class interest 
Of Var nousegroups. “Inst ntsee tac lOnpmpiMinaiscoc tery 
theory is inadequate. 

At thas point mention should’ be made of the idea 
usually propounded by functionalists that education serves 
a homogenizing function in society, that is, that education 


assists in integrating the various groups in the society. 
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ih Durkheim, .° BOL lnStance,; tiemecncol is regarded, as a 
‘melting pot' where the individual is 'submerged' to re- 
emeLlJeracmpon sol Chewlarder societal collective, sharing 
common beliefs, values, attitudes, etc. With regard to 
Guyanese society in partictlar, Raymond T. smith?! argues 
that schooling has helped in the creolization process of 
GUYonecees tne 1indings In this study with rererence ta 
the differences between groups in terms of their aspira- 
tions/expectations as well as their different commitment 
orientations to the society would strongly indicate that 
education is serving to socially segment rather than 
S0Clal ly) Licegrate the various groups. 

Compatibility between Plural Theory 

and Dynamic Structuralist 

(Marxist) Theory 

Mention has already been made in Chapter III to 
Cheddie Jagan's assertion that there is a dialectic 
relationship between 'race' and 'class' influencing events 
in Guyanese society. The aim now is to show how both 
plunale theory and Dynamic VUbUCtULal wen abesuset ul ekOr 
analysing conflict situations Gimethe society: 

David Lockwood, for instance, advances a few 
interesting arguments in relation to the above concern. 
He observes that the cultural pluralism of ethnically, 
racially, or linguistically divided societies comes about 
through external factors through the physical movement 


into the indigenous society of one or more culturally 
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distinct groups, whose presence then results in the juxta- 
position of separate bees.” Ong che other hand, the 
Dy alten ouGuciubaL Sta(Mareper) socis 1S on the process ,of£ 
internal change whereby economic conflicts arising from 
the structure of differentially related life-chances and 
life-experiences within a given occupational structure 
come to be articulated into an ideological conflict about 
the legitimacy of the structure itself. Thus the various 
contending groups or classes are located within a common 
agivision of labour and the ideqlogical confilict between 
it VES: place within a common system of values and 
Porrers. 

in cOnerasce tO a “Class, “society, Lockwood arques 
toate wie COnslict between ethnic oO: racial blocs in a 
plural society will tend to centre on the dominance of one 
group over another rather than on the system of domination 
as Scie in CONCLaAst: lO Class) 2evolucvon, (COmMimienc tari 
plural society, however violent, is not so much directed 
at the structure of power but rather at the usurpation of 
power by one section of the community to the disadvantage 
yim ele wank | 

In the Guyanese context, therefore, it may be 
argued that plural theory 15 probably useful for examining 
the competition and conflict between ethnic groups from 


Carly colonvale times to varound 1953 5since the level of 


conflict was focussed mainly on the dominance of the 
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colonial ruling group over the other groups in the society. 
Dynamic Structuralism appears to be more useful for analy- 
Sing the competition and conflict between groups since 1953 
Since one has to take into account the emergence of the new 
class fstructure in the society as well as the attempt by 
local political leaders to change the system of colonial 


Gomination as such. 


Conclusion 

Having applied the theoretical framework of 
Dynamic Structuralism to the problem under study, the 
general impression one gets is that despite its limita- 
tions, the framework has succeeded to a large extent in 
explaining the problem under review. The attempt to do 
this at three integrated and complementary levels of 
analyses has apparently made for as complete an explanation 
of the problem as possible. Assuming that one can recog- 
nise, and overcome the limitations of Dynamic Structuralism 
in particular -.contexts, sbhe paugument there jrsfthatethis 
theoretical framework can be usefully applied to the 
examination of aspirations and expectations of different 
groupSsivinssociettes tthatearewmoue oOrghess Simmbermeto 


Guyana in, terms of economy and social structure. 
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Appendix af 
ADOLESCENT QUESTIONNAIRE CONFIDENTIAL 
FOR OFFICE®USE*ONLY: SERIAL NO. 


DECK NO, 


You are asked to note that this is not a test. It is a research pro- 
ject in which I am trying to find out scmething of your future plans 
regarding your education and jobs. You 2 xed to think carefully 
before answering the various questions. noped that you will 
give sincere answers, otherwise this enti cercise will not be very 
useful, 


ry fet rg 
(v J+ 
Aw Ww 


Please do not write your name on any part of this questionnaire. Also, 


do not write in any of the margins. 


A. Please indicate your sex by circling the appropriate number below: 
1. Male 
2. Female 

B. Please indicate your age by circling the appropriate number below: 


1. 12 years and below 
Z.eeAlS CoMlLoyears 

5.816 toplstyears 
a 


. 19 years and over 


C. Indicate the type of area in which you normally live by circling 
the appropriate number below: 


1. Georgetown, Greater Georgetox.n or New Amsterdam 
2. ‘Rural area 
3. wnterion 
D. Indicate the kind of school you are attending by circling the 
appropriate number below: 


. Senior Government Secondary 
. Junior Government Secondary 
Government Aided Seconcary 
. Private Secondary 
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E. Indicate the ethnic group to which you belong by circling the 
appropriate number below: 


NOU PWN FP 


East Indian 
African 

Mixed or coloured 
Chinese 
Portuguese 
Amerindian 

Other 


F. Indicate the highest level of your father's (or guardian's) educa- 
tion or schooling by circling the appropriate number below: 


NOU EW NE 


No education 

Some primary school only 

Completed primary school 

Some high school only 

Completed high school 

Technical, vocational or professional training 
Holds university degree, diploma or certificate 


What work does your father (or guardian) do? (Give details, e.g., 


Asst. Teacher, Head Teacher, Class One Civil Servant, ground- 
provision farmer, rice-farmer). 


People generally want to have education for different reasons. 


Mention the most important reason why you want an education. 
Most important reason 


I. Supposing you had the opportunity, including the ability, money, 
etc., up to what level of education would you really like to go? 
(Circle the appropriate number below): 


1 
2. 
) 


GrGvEe04~Leved 

G.C.E. (A. Level 

Technical and Vocational education, e.g., Teacher 
training, Technical Institute, Nursing, etc. 
Sub-professional education, e.g., medical technology, 
Diploma in Civil Engineering, etc. 

University degree or professional qualification, 
Boe. seMmedICine ws law, eCeCiListry.) etc. 

Other (say what it is) 
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Considering your present ability, performance at school, financial 
position, family background, etc., up to what level of education 
do you think you might actually be able to go? 


Hee. C. oe Om Leva | 

26 oGic.Et JAl bevel 

3. Technical and vocational education, e.g., teacher 
training, technical institute, nursing, etc. 

4, Sub-professional education, e.g., medical technology, 
diploma in Civil Engineering, etc. 

5. University degree of professional qualification, 
e.g., medicine, law, dentistry, etc. 

Gum Other (sayewhat it 15) 


If you were free to choose, name the type of job you would like to 
have after you complete all your schooling. 


What is your main reason for choosing this type of job? Main 
reason 


Viewing your position realistically, what kind of job do you think 
you might actually end up getting after you complete your schooling? 


In your opinion, what is the surest way for a person to get a 
suitable job in Guyana today? (Write in detail) 


Is there any job or profession your parents (or guardians) would 
like you to enter after you complete your education? (Circle the 
appropriate number below): 
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Lie NO 
3. I don't=know 
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(Answer this only if you said 'yes' to 0): Name the kind of job 
or profession your parents (or guardians) would like you to enter. 


(Answer this only if you said 'yes' to 0): Do you think you will 
actually enter this job or profession desired by your parents (or 
guardians)? (Circle the appropriate number below): 


i Les 
7o) VGN 
3 Foul thon bt eknow 


Supposing you have the opportunity and financial backing, etc., do 
you think that you might like to go abroad to further your studies? 
(Circle the appropriate number below): 


ios es 
2eenelto 
3] I am not sure 


(Answer only if you said yes to R): If you go abroad to study, 
what field or area of education would you be interested in taking 
up? 


(Answer only if you said yes to R): What is the most important 
reason why you might want to go abroad to further your studies? 
Most important reason 


Supposing you have the opportunity, do you think that you might 
like to go abroad in the near future to live permanently? (Circle 
the appropriate number below): 


jes 
2. So 


3. Ll amenot sure 


(Answer this only if you said 'yes' to U): State the most impor- 
tant reason why you might want to go abroad in the near future 

to live permanently. 
Most important reason 
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In your opinion, what is the best way for a person to become 
important and to make progress in Guyana today? (Give details) 


What would you say are the three most important aims or goals you 
have in life? 


Most important 


Next most important 
Next most important 


In your opinion, what kinds of things usually prevent people from 


getting ahead in life and making progress in Cuivana today? 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION, 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 


FOUNDATIONS 
UNTVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 
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Appendix 2 
The University of Guyana 
Faculty of Social Sciences BOX 841, GEORGETOWN, 
Department of Sociology Telephone 69201-6 
May thie PO%6 
Dear Comrade: 
First of all please allow me to introduce myself. I ama 


University of Guyana lecturer on study-leave and at present I ana 
Ph.D. scandidate at*the! University ofpAlberta. 


I arrived in Guyana on May 1 to conduct research in relation 
to my thesis entitled: Mobility Aspirations In An Emergent Nation - 
The Case of Guyana. Part of my research concerns a survey of the 
opinions and attitudes of Guyanese school children in relation to 
the kinds of educational and occupational aspirations that they have. 
I am interested in the Third From of Primary Schools and the Fifth 
Forms of Secondary Schools. 


I have already obtained permission from the Guyana Ministry of 


Education to do my research among the schools. However, my original 
plan of visiting as many schools as possible has to be modified in 
the light of an emergency situation that has arisen. Our little baby 
is very ill in hospital in Alberta and the doctors advise tnat I 


return to Canada as quickly as possible. In view of this exergency, I 
am asking your kind cooperation and help on humanitarian grounds. 


Enclosed is a set of questionnaries to be filled out by Third 
Form students (in the case of Primary Schools or Fifth Form students in 
the case of Secondary Schools) under the supervision of a responsible 
teacher. The following are some points for the guidance of teachers 
and students: 


i The students answering the questionnaire should be selected at 
random. For instance, the teacher can select every second 
person from the attendance register, or use any other method 
so as to avoid any bias. 


Bc All students should answer the questionnaire simultaneously 
under the direction of the teacher, one question at a time. The 
teacher should read out each question and than ask students to 
write down their answers. 


ae The teacher can explain any of the questions to the students but 
should never suggest or hint any of the answers. Students’ 
sincere answers are absolutely essential. 


4. It should be explained to the students that the exercise of 
filling in the questionnaire is not a test. Their own opinions 
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are highly regarded and the exercise is designed to fi 
something of students’ future plans regarding their educat 
ands onsk 


ind out 
a 


he All that is left to be done after the questionnaires are answered, 
is to enclose them in the self~addressed envelope which already 
has the required postage, and deposit the envelope in a szail 


box. 


Once again, I am appealing to you to try your best to ensure that 
the questionnaires are filled out and promptly sent to me. 


Thanks in anticipation and please note that one copy of ny thesis 
would be presented to the Ministry of Education and another to the 


University of Guyana Library. 


Yours sincerely, 


Ahamad Baksh 
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